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Insurance Buying 
Problems Presented 
In Management Forum 


Types of Fire, Bonding, Boiler, Lia- 
bility and Compensation 
Queries Answered 


MEETING IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Many Company and Organization 
Men Sit in Conference as 
Members of Audience 
Judging by the number of company 
and inter- company organization men 
present at the annual conference of the 
American Management Association’s in- 
surance division, held in Atlantic City 
this week, and also by the large number 
of buyers in attendance, this is a con- 
vention which is assuming growing im- 

portance. 

Few formal papers were read. In- 
stead the conference consisted largely 
of an Information Please series of for- 
ums, with experts on the platform to 
answer questions. There wasn’t any 
kidding, gong ringing or other burlesque 
features, and Prof. Ralph Blanchard of 
Columbia University, who was chairman 
of the opening meeting, indulged in no 
Clifton Fadimanisms. 


The experts on the platform at the 
opening session were Paul J. Kennedy, 
president Paul J. Kennedy agency, New 
York, for fire insurance; John C. Brod- 
sky, secretary, Fidelity & Casualty, for 
bonding; Dale F. Reese, vice-president 
Hartford Steam Boiler, for boiler and 
machinery; G. T. Crisp, vice-president 
(American Mutual, for liability and com- 
pensation; F. H. Deckman, Columbia 
Engineering Corporation, for manage- 
ment; John J. Corson, director Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Social Security Board. 

On Monday afternoon there were four 
sessions. In boiler and machinery C. 
T. Miller, insurance manager Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, presided, 
with Mr. Reese as technical adviser. 
W. A. Sullivan, insurance manager, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City, 
presided at the bond session, with Mr. 
Brodsky as technical adviser; L. H. Wig- 
gers, manager insurance department, 
Procter & Gamble Soap Co., Cincinnati, 
presided at fire insurance session, with 
Mr. Kennedy as technical adviser. P. 
D. Betterley, Worcester, Mass., insur- 
ance consultant, presided at liability and 
compensation session, with G. T. Crisp 
as technical adviser. 

On Tuesday there were two set papers 
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Streamlining represents the 
utmost development of modern 
» efficiency. The London & Lan- 
; cashire Group offers strength— 
: for protection; stability—for 
F peace of mind; service —for 
: speedy, satisfactory settlements. 

These features enable our 
representatives to offer modern 
protection and efficient service, 
the winning sales kit. 
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Pocketpiece 


One of our veteran underwriters years ago sold an endow- 
ment policy to a friend, who then moved to another city. 
Shortly after the endowment matured, the policyholder sent his 
underwriter a posteard photograph of a good-looking house, 
and on the back wrote: “This home is what that life insurance 
bought for me.” 


The underwriter carried the postcard in his pocket, showing 
it frequently, until it had to be discarded as too worn to be seen. 
He says that as a motivator in sales it did him more good than 
any figures he ever quoted or any story he ever told. 


Many a shrewd underwriter carries with him, in pocket or 
in sales kit, his own policy of life insurance, and he brings it 
out at the right moment as perfect proof that he takes the 
medicine he prescribes. One of them tells us he has thus worn 
out his policy six times. having it physically reissued by the 
company. 

Such a pocketpiece is a visual “story of life insurance in 
action,” unbeatable for motivation. The more personal the con- 
nection the better, as proving that life insurance is at its best 
in action rather than in theory. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 














Test of Unclaimed 
Funds Law Dropped 
By Life Companies 





Discontinuance ‘Follows Enactment 
of Hampton Bill Modifying Last 
Year’s Law 


LIFE PRESIDENTS ASS’N ACTS 


Vast Amount of Work Involved in 
Case Brought in Name of New 
York Life 





The legal action to test the constitu- 
tionality of the McNaboe act requiring 
surrender of unclaimed life insurance 
funds to New York State was dropped 
this week by consent of all parties to 
the action. Reason for the discontinu- 
ance was the signing by Governor Leh- 
man of the Hampton act introduced by 
Senator Hampton of Utica for the pur- 
pose of overcoming the objections to 
the McNaboe act passed a year ago 
which the life insurance companies were 
convinced was not only unconstitutional 
but unworkable. The insurance company 
attitude was that if some such legisla- 
tion was to be enacted Senator Hamp- 
ton’s bill at least showed clearer con- 
ception of the practical aspects of life 
insurance. He is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Insurance Committee. 

Sought Declaratory Judgment 

When the New York Legislature in 
the 1939 session passed the McNaboe 
unclaimed funds bill, which affected ad- 
versely the interests of life insurance 
companies generally, the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents was author- 
ized to bring test litigation and the New 
York Life was selected as the company 
in whose name the action would be 
brought. Last December an action for 
a declaratory judgment and _ injunction 
was instituted in the New York Supreme 
Court against the Superintendent of In- 
surance and others charged with the 
administration of the law. Pending the 
filing of an answer there was introduced 
and passed by the New York Legislature 
during the recent session the bill by 
Senator Hampton amending the law so 
as to eliminate the constitutional ques- 
tions involved. Present indications are 
that the validity of the present law will 
not be challenged. 

\ great deal of work had been done in 
preparation of the case by the Life 
Presidents Association, the legal depart- 
ments of the New York Life and several 
other companies. A brief of 175 pages 
was prepared for use in an expected 
trial of the action by the law firm of 
Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, special 
counsel for the Life Presidents Associa- 
tion in cooperation with Louis H. Cooke, 
general counsel New York Life; Harry 
Cole Bates, general counsel, and Edward 
J. Boughton, attorney Metropolitan Life; 
Sterling Pierson, counsel Equitable So 
ciety, and Robert L. Hogg, assistant 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Thirty-seven years ago a wise and thoughtful 
father bought three life insurance policies in 
the Equitable. One policy was for his wife, 
and the others for his two little girls, one eight 
years old and the other ten. 


This man had every reason to believe that 
he would have the joy of being with his little 
family as the children grew up; that he would 
see them through school, perhaps through col- 
lege, and probably married and established in 
their own homes. Such, however, was not to 
be, for three years later he died. 


Fortunately, the life insurance policies were 
arranged on an income basis—$1,000 annually 
to his wife and $500 annually to each of his 
daughters, who by then had reached the ages 
of eleven and thirteen years. This income was 
to be payable during the entire remaining 
lifetime of the beneficiaries, and for a mini- 
mum period of twenty years in any event. 


Up to the end of 1939, covering a period 
of 34 years, the Equitable's payments had 
already reached a total of $70,000—even 


though the insured had paid only three pre- 
miums aggregating $4,200; and as the policies 
guaranteed to each beneficiary an income for 
life, the mother, now 73 years old, and the 
daughters, 46 and 48 respectively, will con- 
tinue to receive their incomes with clocklike 
regularity as long as they live. 


What a wonderful picture of life insurance 
in action! 


Obviously, not all policies are productive 
of such dramatic results. However, life insur- 
ance is purchased with the primary object of 
guaranteeing to the family, against the hazard 
of premature death of the breadwinner, some 
of the money which the insured would earn 
during years ahead if his life were prolonged. 
When we buy life insurance, it is with the 
expectation of living many years into the 
future, but one cannot control longevity. Out 
of a given number of insured persons there 
will always be some for whom life insurance 
will early step into the picture to take up the 
income-producing job where the insured him- 


self left off. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 
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Life Office Management Association 


Studies Administration of Personnel 


By Paul Toth 


One of the most interesting case his- 
tories presented at the meeting of the 
Life Office Management Association last 
week was the story told by Robert M. 
Green, vice-president, Prudential, of how 
that company prepared for and carried 
out a reorganization in its home 0 ce 
system which had a direct effect on 
some 1,300 employes. The point which 
Mr. Green particularly stressed was that 
changes from old routine jobs may cause 
internal, emotional turmoil among  per- 
sonnel which is a far greater factor in 
any such move than the shifting of 
desks. 

Mr. Green said: “The shift of 1,300 
and other furniture was not a 
problem, but we had to prepare the 
clerks for the change. <A_ series of 
meetings were held to acquaint the 
clerks with their new department heads 
Other meetings 


desks 


and supervisors. were 
held of the new departmental groups 
when President Franklin D’Olier and 


other top executives spoke to them about 
the contemplated change. By prepar- 
ing the clerks in advance for the phys- 
ical and psychological effect of new 
methods the period of confusion and 
adjustment was virtually eliminated.” 
The new arrangement of 1,300 clerks 
in the Prudential gives a better system 
for measuring efficiency and handling 
promotions. Formerly the company had 
seven departments doing dissimilar work. 
Under the new system, it was explained, 
each department is like a small self- 
contained insurance company. The com- 
mittee on personnel had an important 
part in the new office plan. Vice-Presi- 
det Green concluded: “The most impor- 
tant factor in maintaining morale is the 
fair and considerate treatment of em- 
ployes. Morale is not an expensive 
luxury for any organization.” He em- 
phasized that the maintenance of per- 
sonnel vitality and progressiveness is 
offe of the three essential purposes of 
office planning. The other two are serv- 


ice and cost. 
Gordon A. Hardwick Is Chairman 
The entire two-day meeting at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York last 


Thursday and Friday was devoted to a 
study and discussion of recent develop- 


ments in personnel administration. The 
subject was approached from various 
angles: Selection of personnel, job an- 
alysis, salary study, supervision and 


training, health of home office workers, 
morale, public relations. 

LOMA President William P. Barber, 
Jr, secretary, Connecticut Mutual, set 
the theme for the meeting in his open- 
ing remarks when he said: “When we 
speak of the assets of a life insurance 
company, first we may think of such 
things as corporation bonds, mortgage 
loans, policy loans and cash. There are 
other most important assets: the per- 
sons who constitute the company, the 
agents who sell its contracts and the 
personnel of its field and home offices. 
A sound policy is essential here just as 
in the planning of a company’s invest- 
ment and insurance program. The pub- 
ICs opinion of a company is the sum 
total of the individual impressions of 
its hundreds of agents and employes. 
Likewise, the prestige of the whole busi- 
ness of life insurance again reflects the 
composite of these opinions.” 

Gordon A. Hardwick, vice-president 
and comptroller, Penn Mutual, was gen- 
eral chairman for the conference, pre- 
siding at all sessions. As the first 


speaker he outlined the essentials of a 
life office personnel program. One state- 
ment from his paper is this: 
“Successful management requires a 
stabilized force of efficient, satisfied, 
loyal employes, who will work as a 
team to promote the best interests of 
the company, the success of which is 
essential to the security of both em- 
ployer and employe. To attain these 
common objectives the first step is the 
determination of the personnel policy, 
reduced to writing, clearly stated, com- 
pletely understandable, and embracing 
all the several aspects of the employer- 
employe relation. The second step is 


GORDON A. HARDWICK 


the development of ways and means by 
which the statement of the personnel 
policv can be made available to every 
member of the organization so that all 
may know what kind of an organization 
they are associated with and their place 
in it; know where they stand in rela- 
tion to security of employment, hours 


and rates of pay; and how they may 
assist in attaining the common objec- 
tives.’ 


Salary Committee Goes Into Action 

An interesting session of the confer- 
ence was a panel discussion and demon- 
stration presented by the association’s 
clerical salary study committee. The 
demonstration showed the salary com- 
mittee in action before and after the 
adoption of a salary administration plan. 
The salary standardization plan is based 
on job rating, personal rating of the 
employe and the salary range for the 
iob. Chairman of the committee is Mr. 
Hardwick. Taking part in the program 
were Palmer L. Dickinson, personnel de- 
partment, Aetna Life; Richard E. Er- 
way, secretary, Acacia Mutual; Robert 
D. Gray, special research assistant, 
LOMA; James Greenwood, manager per- 
sonnel department, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; Nelson P. Wood, secretary, State 
Mutual; H. H. Allen, secretary, Mutual 
Benefit. Speakers on the subject were 
Miss Louise M. Newman, personnel 
manager, Northwestern Mutual, and Mr. 
Gray. 

Public Relations Subjects 

Holgar J. Johnson, 
Institute of Life 


president of the 
Insurance, was the 





speaker on the subject of building and 
maintaining public approval. He ex- 
plained the two-fold purpose of the In- 
stitute which is to interpret the business 
to the public and to interpret public 
opinion to the business. He emphasized 
that management could do much to make 
home office and branch office personnel 
feel that they are a vital part in the 
entire institution of life insurance and 
to give to employes a better understand- 
ing of what the business is and what 
it does so that they could carry the cor- 
rect impression to the public whom they 
meet. 


In its home office relations with the 
public, Mr. Johnson told management 
that every letter or action should be 


considered from the standpoint of the 
impression that it will make. He asked: 
“What is the purpose behind a letter, 
is it a routine job or a medium of public 
understanding?” He continued: “Forms 
must be made to convey a friendly at- 
titude toward the policyholder on the 
part of the company or at least the 
letter which accompanies the form can 
be made friendly. Every function within 


the company is a part of the complete 
public relations picture.” 

Referring 
“Hindsight 


to the newspaper column, 
and Foresight,” which has 





ROBERT M. GREEN 


appeared in large daily newspapers each 


Monday since April 22, Mr. Johnson 
said that he had received about 400 
letters in reply to the first column and 
that only four were crank letters. The 


others asked intelligent questions about 
life insurance and the individual’s per- 
sonal insurance problem. 

Arthur Daniels, secretary of the In 
stitute, showed the Institute’s new mov- 
ing picture, “American Portrait.” 

Another speaker on a public relations 
subject was Robert Newcomb, executive 
secretary, House Magazine Institute, 
who told ways in which the employe 
house organ could be used to build and 
to maintain morale among home 
employes. He accompanied his talk with 
slides showing ways in which cuts, type 
and white space could be used to make 
an attractive paper. He reminded man- 
agement that actually the home office 
paper is in competition with all other 
magazines for reader interest. Too small 


off ce 





WILLIAM P. BARBER, JR. 


a budget or too strict economy might 
result in a complete waste of money, 
he said, while an attractive, well-planned 
paper can perform a valuable service 
Determination of what that service or 
function is to be is the first step in 
launching a company house organ, Mr 
Newcomb emphasized. 
Two Speakers From Canada 

There were two speakers from Cana- 
dian companies. Edward E. Duckworth, 
comptroller of the Sun Life, told a fas- 
cinating story of some of the experi- 
ences of that company since the present 


war had made necessary some changes 
in personnel administration. The com- 
pany, he said, is continuing to pay to 


men on war duty the full amount of their 
regular salaries less government pay and 
allowances except in the case of single 
men who receive three-quarters of thei 
company pay. The Sun Life has 1,000 
male employes and 977 female. Of that 
number 122 males are under age 29 

Cc. A. Burns, staff instructor, Canada 
Life, told how that company introduces 
new employes to the job and described 
the company’s job training manual 
“Each new employe,” he said, “is giver 
a booklet explaining his job, his oppor 
tunity and his privileges. The | 
is the responsibility of the personnel 
ficer and is prepared in loose-leaf style 
to provide for changes as 
Training is the responsibility of the new 
clerk’s immediate superior and the « 
pany has found that training on the 
job is more efficient when accompanie 
with the written manual 
is only as long as it is kept uy 


1 
} 
I 


necessary 


The manua 


good 


to date.” 
Selection, Training and Promotion 











George D. Wood, assistant secretar 
Provident Mutual, discussed the sour 
and selection of home office clerical per 
sonnel. He continued: “When it is real 
ized that the entire character F @ 
home office staff, ir ling tl ur 
officials of the future, rests on the « 
ity of initial selection, the 
of qualified people for empl nt worl 
is at once apparent.” 

Mr. Wood pointed out that the per 
sonnel man must place people accordin 
to the ceiling of earnings and pr 
tional possibilities; must keep an a 
quate supply of promotional material 


moving up through the organizatior H 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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W. J. Graham Discusses 
Extensions of Group 


WIDE SCOPE OF COVERAGE 





An Important Factor in Carrying Out 
American Formula of Free Enter- 
prise; Industry Safer for Workers 





More than $600,000,000 in employer- 
employe funds for pension purposes un- 
der Group Annuity contracts were re- 
ported by William J. Graham, vice- 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, in an address “Management 
Thinking on Group Insurance” before 
the American Management Association 
in Atlantic City Monday night. This 





Underwood & Underwood 
WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


huge sum accumulated under Group An- 
nuity contracts to supplement inade- 
quacies of the Social Security Act was 
referred to as one of the variety of 
Group Insurances which followed from 
the development of Group Life Insur- 
ance in this country by the Equitable 
Life in 1911. Under Group Hospitaliza- 
tion upwards of 1,000,000 employes are 
now covered by payroll deductions. 
Other forms of Group cooperation dis- 
cussed were indemnity to the employe 
for loss of time through sickness or 
accident under which a total weekly 
indemnity of more than $30,000,000 is 
provided for workers. Group Life In- 
surance was reported at an all-time hich 
covering 10,000,000 employes for over 
fifteen billion dollars of insurance, an 
average of about one year’s wage to 
each. : 
Renewed Cooperation Between 
Employer and Employe 

Discussing cooperation between em- 
ployer and employe, Mr. Graham said 
in part: 

“Looking back over twenty years we 
see that collective bargaining was no 
new discovery. Twenty years ago it was 
certainly recognized that the employes 
had the right to bargain collectively. 
Samuel Gompers was then on hand to 
maintain this thesis as president of the 
American Federation of Labor. The de- 
velopment of the so-called company 
union under way at that time, growing 
rapidly in the form of employer-employe 
cooperation, marked an era of improved 
and improving industrial relationships 
based on recognition of common neces- 
sity to promote common advantages. 
The relatively few company unions that 
were open to the criticism of company 
domination or of existing in attempt to 
defeat collective bargaining on the part 
of the employe rather than to forward 
it, uncovered themselves in the futility 
of their purpose. The trend was for 
employe representation to become more 
dominant as it became better advised of 
the problems of the business or the in- 
dustry. Perhaps it was necessary to 


Leon Simon Tells Lawyers Course 
Of Gains in Business Insurance 


Leon Gilbert Simon, associate general 
agent, Equitable Society, and author of 
several books on business life insurance, 
was the speaker Wednesday evening at 
the Metropolitan Life Auditorium on the 
special series of lectures for lawyers con- 
ducted under auspices of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
City. His subject was “Business Life 
Insurance Agreements.” 

Mr. Simon emphasized the great need 
for cooperation between underwriters 
and lawyers, in that the underwriter 
delivers the insurance, while the lawyer 
draws up the agreement to accomplish 
the objective of the insurance. Mr. 
Simon said that the lawyer draws up 
an agreement that gives the individual 
survivors the right to buy the decedent’s 
stock interest, and the life underwriter 
provides the insurance fund which gives 
them the “ability to buy” it. 

An open forum followed Mr. Simon’s 
speech and many questions propounded 
by the lawyers and trust officers present 
were answered by him. What Mr. Simon 
said in part was this: 

“There has been a most remarkable 
increase since January 1 of this year 
in the sale of business life insurance. 
Many large corporations whose profits 
have risen notably since the first of this 
year have taken out life insurance on 
their so-called key-men. The basic pur- 
pose of this coverage is to compensate 
the corporation for the loss of a valu- 
able life. This is especially true in the 
field of management where certain in- 
dividuals direct the activities of corpora- 
tions. The Associated Press recently 
stated that 250 corporations reporting 
for the first quarter of 1940 showed an 
increase in profit of over 50%. In the 
first quarter of 1939 the income of these 
corporations totaled $181,375,000 whereas 
during the first quarter of 1940 the same 
corporations showed an income of $272,- 
291,000. This was especially significant 
in the rail equipment, oil and steel in- 
dustries, but the same trend was noticed 
in other fields. 

“Shortly after the first of the year a 
great number of these corporations made 
inquiry from different insurance sources 
for more information concerning the 
possibility of insuring valuable lives in 
the management of the companies, and 
since the first of the year there has 
been a tremendous increase in the 
amount of such key-man insurance that 
has been sold. In other words, there 
has been a distinct recognition on the 





establish by law collective bargaining to 
the end that no group of employes 
should be deprived by any employer of 
the right of representation in whatever 
form they desired such representation. 
But whatever of class conflict was un- 
necessarily introduced into this subject 
was ‘to the injury of the employe as 
well as to the employer. Wasteful class 
conflict brings its own cure. Healthy 
signs are now appearing of renewed co- 
operation between the employer and the 
employe in recognition of the truism 
that only by such cooperation can in- 
dustrial salvation be achieved.” 

Mr. Graham went on to say that “In 
other places in the world other forms 
of government exist for those who pre- 
fer, who need, or who cannot escape 
paternalism in its various forms of 
socialism, totalitarianism or communism. 
Our American formula is none of these. 
Under that American formula of free 
enterprise developing with its oppor- 
tunities and its responsibilities as out- 
lined twenty years ago, we can continue 
to make industry safe for the worker, 
and in doing so, make the worker safe 
for industry.” 


part of big business that the profits 
of the company are closely related to the 
activities of certain individuals. The loss 
of these individuals would be reflected 
in the loss of profits, and under these 
conditions the corporations have been 
taking out large lines of life insurance 
to indemnify themselves against the 
loss of these valuable lives. 

“Business life insurance has two basic 
objects which are wholly unrelated to 
each other and which perform different 
functions. In one case business insur- 
ance is frequently taken out for the pur- 
pose of allowing a surviving stockholder, 
or partner, to purchase the interest of 
a deceased stockholder, or partner, at 
the time of the latter’s death. For many 
years this was the most popular form 
of business insurance and it was par- 
ticularly true among closely held cor- 
porations and partnerships. During a 
few years this form of insurance slack- 
ened considerably, but has now shown 
a noticeable revival. However, during 
the first quarter of the year the great- 
est amount of business insurance has 
been sold for the specific purpose of 
compensating corporations and _ large 
partnerships for the loss of valuable 
lives, and this form of business insur- 
ance has increased four-fold—in other 
words, an increase of 400% over the 
previous year. Apparently large corpora- 
tions have become convinced that there 
is a distinct relationship between man- 
agement and profits and that the com- 
pany must be compensated for the equi- 
valent loss in profits which would re- 
sult from the death of one or more 
of the important members of the com- 
pany. 

“In former years most of the insurance 
underwriters reported that about three- 
quarters of all the business contracts 
were written for the primary purpose 
of enabling a surviving stockholder or 
stockholders to buy out the interest of 
a deceased stockholder. Under that 
plan an agreement between the stock- 
holders is drawn up. All the lives of 
the limited number of stockholders are 
insured and in the event of the death 
of one of their number, the survivors 
use the insurance proceeds to buy out 
the decedent’s interest. This is some- 
times referred to as the survivorship 
form of business insurance. For many 
years that particular type of insurance 
represented not less than 75% of all 
the sales of business insurance. How- 
ever, since the first of this year 80% 
of these sales are made for the pur- 
pose of compensating the corporation 
for the loss of a valuable life. It is 
pure compensation for the loss of key- 
men.” 

Two More Lectures 


Two lectures left on the series of 
five are these: “Life Insurance Claims” 
by Robert Dechert, counsel Penn Mu- 
tual, on Wednesday evening, May 15, 
and “State Supervision of Life Insur- 
ance” by Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
on May 22. Time is 8:15 at Metro- 
politan Life auditorium. 





Life Blank Revised to Show 
Capitalized Mortgage Items 


The committee on blanks of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners which met in New York this 
week made changes in the life company 
blank reporting on real estate to show 
what the original amount of the mort- 
gage was on foreclosed property; also 
showing all capitalized items, interest, 
taxes, foreclosure costs and increases 
and decreases in book value. 

The liability page of the life blank 
was revised so that companies shall 
classify special reserves as to whether 
they are actual liabilities or special sur- 
plus funds. 


Public Reacts To 
Newspaper Column 


LETTERS INDICATE INTEREST 





Holgar J. Johnson Tells New York 
CLU’s of Early Replies; Chapter 
Nominations Made 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, gave some 
concrete evidence of public reaction to 
the Institute’s newspaper column, “Hind- 
sight and Foresight,” when he addressed 
the New York Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters on Wednesday. Mr, 
Johnson read letters received in reply 
to his column which indicate that the 
public is interested in the life insurance 
which it now owns and wants to do 
the right thing in buying the new life 
insurance which it intends to buy. Of 
the letters received, which number in 
the hundreds, only four have been crank 
letters, two bring up the subject of 
Term insurance, twelve direct criticism 
at the companies. 

Mr. Johnson stated that the three- 
fold purpose behind the column is to 
give to its readers some idea which they 
may not know about their present life 
insurance or about the business, to em- 
phasize the service function of the agent 
and to make the public feel that the 
business of life insurance is a_ good 
business. In emphasizing the service 
function of the agent, which letters al- 
ready received would indicate is para- 
mount, the column will endeavor to build 
in the public’s mind the right concept 
of what a good life insurance agent 
should be. 

After his talk Mr. Johnson laid him- 
self open to a barrage of questions from 
the floor which gave him an opportunity 
to answer questions, doubts and criti- 
cisms with factual information based 
on the research made and conclusions 
reached by the Institute. Mr. Johnson's 
technique in this also gives him the 
opportunity to get some valuable sug- 
gestions and to gain at first hand an 
indication of field reaction to what the 
Institute is doing or plans to do. 

J. Fred Speer Slated for President 

E. H. White, Keffer agency, Aetna 
Life, was called on to present the re- 
port of the nominating committee. Slated 
for election at the meeting next month 
are for president J. Fred Speer, Equita- 
ble Society; executive vice-president 
Carl M. Spero, independent ; compendium 
vice-president, E. J. Allen, John Han- 
cock; educational vice-president, Robert 
U. Redpath, Northwestern Mutual; sec- 
retary-treasurer, George B. Andrews, 
Phoenix Mutual. Nominated for the 
executive committee are Robert A. Bern- 
ard, Guardian Life; Beatrice Jones, 
Equitable Society; Karl F. Kellerman, 
Jr.. New York Life; Minott A. Osborn, 
Home Life of New York; George P. 
Shoemaker, Provident Mutual. R. S. 
Maechtel, Union Central Life, now presi- 
dent of New York Chapter, automatically 
becomes a member of the exccutive 
committee. 


FRANK G. SMITH DEAD AT 84 





One of Oldest Agents of Travelers Suc- 
cumbs to Heart Attack; 36 Years with 
Company; Large Personal Producer 

Frank G. Smith of Hartford, one of 
the oldest agents of The Travelers, both 
in age and length of service, died Thurs- 
day, May 2. Mr. Smith was 84 years 
old and had been active until the previ- 
ous Saturday when he suffered an heart 
attack. He came with The Travelers 
May 2, 1904 and during a 36 year period 
wrote a large volume of casualty as well 
as life, accident and Group insurance. 


AN INSURANCE WEDDING 

Miss Dorothy Chisholm, secretary to 
H. Arthur Schmidt, general agent, New 
England Mutual Life, New York City, 
and Burgh Johnson, assistant secretary 
of the Guardian Life, were married last 
Friday. The bride was given a party 
by her associates in the Allen & Schmidt 
agency. 
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Forrest Morton Joins 
Julian Myrick Agency 


1s A SUPERVISING ASSISTANT 





An Expert on Tax Matters, Mr. Morton 
Has Been a Manager and Big 
Producer With N. Y. Life 





Forrest L. Morton, whose close study 
of tax legislation in the field of life in- 
surance makes him an expert on that 
subject, has joined the agency organi- 
zation of Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life 
of New York, in New York City. Mr. 
Morton was formerly a manager and one 
of the leading producers of the New 
York Life. Mr. Myrick has appointed 
him as one of his supervising assistants. 

In his new position Mr. Morton will 
have among his principal duties the as- 
sisting of agents and brokers of the 
office in planning programs in connec- 
tion with personal and business estates, 
annuities and retirement incomes, pension 
trusts, inheritance and estate tax plans, 
on all of which subjects he is a recog- 
nized authority. 

3orn in Ipswich, Mass., Mr. Morton 
attended Wilburham Academy and Wes- 
levan University. Upon leaving Wes- 
leyan he was from 1912 to 1917 a legis- 
lative correspondent at the State House 
in Boston; from 1920 to 1924 was editor 
of Prentice-Hall tax service, and in 1924 
was appointed manager of the agency 
service bureau in the home office of the 
New York Life. In 1925 the New York 
Life appointed him manager of the Van- 
derbilt branch office in New York City. 
A year later he left management to enter 
personal production, specializing in han- 
dling large estates and tax cases. 

Mr. Morton has had great experience 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
Washington and for the last five years 
has been a member of the law and legis- 
lation committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 





Girard Life Appoints 
Giertsen in Chicago 


The Girard Life has appointed Wal- 
ter H. Giertsen as general agent of the 
company’s office at 208 South LaSalle 
Street. Mr. Giertsen is a native of Chi- 
cago and has a background of life in- 
surance work with the Aetna Life and 
New England Mutual. 

After attending the University of 
Pennsylvania and Chicago University, 
Mr. Giertsen entered the Chicago Ma- 
chinery Exchange which had been his 
father’s business. Later he was actively 
engaged in real estate, leading to mem- 
bership in the Cook County Real Estate 
Soard and to the presidency of the 
North Edgewater Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. From real estate he entered 
the life insurance business. 





T. G. MURRELL ON SEA DUTY 


General Agent T. G. Murrell, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Los Angeles, is now serv- 
ing a month’s sea duty as a lieutenant, 
U. S. Navy, and is aboard the U. S. S. 
Portland at Honolulu, Hawaii. Lt. Mur- 
rell is a graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy and is on the reserve list of 
the navy. He is due for promotion to 
lieutenant-commander, and the tour of 
sea duty is one of the requirements 
requisite to promotion. Mrs. Murrell 
has joined him in the Islands. He is 
expected to return home May 15. 





G. V. CLEARY GETS MEDALLION 

G. V. Cleary, Chicago general agent, 
Reliance Life, was presented with a 
medallion by John F. Johns, superin- 
tendent of agencies, Eastern division, on 
the occasion of his twentieth anniversary 
with the company. Mr. Cleary’s average 
production throughout the twenty years 
has been more than $600,000, Mr. Johns 
said in making the presentation. 




















ust Boys / 


Only a group of youngsters at play, but 


destiny already has a place for each of 


them in the affairs of men. 


It is highly important that they be properly 
prepared to take that place with credit to 


themselves and their country. 


Tell fathers of the splendid opportunity 
offered by the use of endowments for edu- 


cational purposes. 
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O’Mahoney to Address 
Penn. Insurance Days 


ADVANCE PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 





TNEC Chairman Will Be Banquet 
Speaker; John A. Diemand Is 
Banquet Toastmaster 


U. S. Senator J. C. O’Mahoney, chair- 
man of the TNEC, will be the banquet 
speaker bringing to a close the two-day 
meeting of Pennsylvania Insurance Days 
at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia, June 5. Senator O’Mahoney’s sub- 
ject will be “Gearing Government to the 
Modern World.” Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Days will be held June 4 and 5. 








ANDREW J. DAVIS 


General chairman of the meetings is 
Andrew J. Davis, vice-president, Provi- 
dent Mutual. 

The advance program, complete with 
the exception of one speaker, was re- 
leased this week. Theme. of the conven- 
tion is this: “Where does the business 
of insurance stand today? Will it con- 
tinue to occupy its present important 
position in the economic status of our 
state and nation or are we to face com- 
petition and regulation from our na- 
tional government?” The convention 
covers all fields of insurance. Various 
chairmen are these: 

Homer W. Teamer, secretary manager, 
The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, Inc.; Lewis N. Lukens, Jr., 
Lukens, Savage & Washburn; W. Stan- 
ley Kite, resident vice-president, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co.; Willard 
K. Wise, vice-president, Provident Mu- 
tual Life; Walter Le Mar Talbot, presi- 
dent, Fidelity Mutual Life; Mrs. M. 
H. Fireng, assistant secretary, Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania, Inc.; John 
Glendening, vice - president, Franklin 
Fire; John D. Pharaoh, 2d, city super- 
visor, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co.; Mrs. H. Raymond Hagee, 
Exton, Pa. 


Diemand Banquet Toastmaster 


Toastmaster at the banquet will be 
John A. Diemand, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America.. Mr. Diemand is also presi- 
dent, International Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters, and presi- 
dent, Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, Inc. Banquet chairman is Mr. 
Talbot. 

Among speakers at the convention 
will be Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
of New York; Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent Institute of Life Insurance, and 
Richard P. Brown, secretary of com- 
merce in Pennsylvania. 

Chairman for the round table of Penn- 
sylvania Fraternal Congress is Mrs. H. 
Orma Chamberlain and chairman for 
Mutual Fire Insurance Round Table is 
Henry S. Rich, secretary, Donegal & 
Conoy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
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State Mutual Gains 
14% for Four Months 


AHEAD 


PAID-FOR 25% 


Chicago Conerten Office First in April 
Production; Cleveland Agency 
Is Second 


APRIL 


Recording an outstanding paid busi- 
ness gain for the third consecutive 
month, the State Mutual Life showed 
paid business for April was a gain of 
25.86% over April 1939, bringing the 
company’s four months’ gain to 14.29% 
The company’s issued business shows a 
gain of 73% for April and 1847% for 
four months. 
Led by the Chicago Caperton office, 
whose paid volume leadership for April 
put it in front of all company agencies 
for four months, five agencies which 
showed after the first quarter 
have moved into the gain column, 
tained by the aggregate of agencies. 
In second place in paid business after 
four months is the Cleveland office, 
which is» followed closely by the St. 
Louis, NewYork Young and Minne- 
apolis: Gross agencies in that order. 
Chandler Bullock Month, originated 
and directed by the General Agents’ 
Association of the State Mutual, has 
become an annual event. Running dur- 
ing May, according to George Robjent, 
Boston general agent and president of 
the association, the drive divides com- 
pany agencies into four groups and ties 
in with qualifications for the State Mu- 
tual 1941 Convention at Virginia Beach, 


Va. 


k sSes 


sus- 


Sun Life Common Stock 


Holdings Again Reduced 


Last year the Sun Life of Canada 
further reduced its holdings of common 


stock, bringing the ratio of stock hold- 
ings to total admitted assets close to the 
present legal requirement of not more 
than 15%. At the close of last year 
the company held $242,000,000 in com- 
mon stock which was $10,000,000 less 
than at the end of the previous year 
when a similar decrease was shown 
against the 1937 total. The decrease in 
the ratio was brought about mainly 


through increase in total admitted as- 
sets. 
Bond were increased during 
more than $37,000,000 
$461,000,000. 


values of bond and 


holdings 
the last year by 
and now stand at 

The comparative 


stock holdings at the end of 1938 and 
1939 follow: 

Bonds 

1938 193 

Govts. & gov. gts.....$155,206,134 $148,348,2 
States & municipals 82,248,191 11,276,221 
eee rT rere 42,513, 9¢ 37,117,18 
Public utilities....... 105,728,721 146,901,04 
Indust. & misc....... 37,873,02 37,415,20 

Stocks 
Railroads cenhee see 3,204,837 2,646,8 
Public utilities .... 121,544,595 116,085,67 
Banks & trusts.... 11,036,037 11,027,769 
Indust. & misc....... 116,609,487 112,687,20 


ZIMMERMAN AGENCY BUSINESS 

The Charles J. Zimmerman agency, 
Chicago, Connecticut Mutual, this week 
launched its third anniversary new busi- 
ness drive. Company guests at a lunch- 
eon were Vincent B. Coffin, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, and H. M. 
Holderness, superintendent of West 
Coast agencies. Other guests included 
George A. Seaverns, Jr., treasurer In- 
surance Brokers Association of Illinois; 
John Flanagan, manager life department, 
Marsh & McLennan, and a large number 
of associate brokers. The company’s 
report for the first four months shows 
the Zimmerman agency in second place 
in standing of agencies, with a 15% 
increase over the same period a year 
ago. The agency’s brokerage depart- 
ment has establis hed contacts with nine 
times the number of brokers it had 
when Mr. Zimmerman took charge of 
the office three years ago, 








Union Central Vice-President 





RALPH A. METZGER 
Here is a picture of the new vice- 
president of the Union Central Life, 
Ralph A. Metzger. Mr. Metzger was 


formerly manager of the company’s bond 
department. The Eastern Underwriter 
reported his election to vice-president 
last week. 


‘LIFE MANAGER 


than four years 


METROPOLITAN 

\. C. Owen, for more 
a general assistant manager in St. Louis 
for Metropolitan Life, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s office 


at Poplar Bluff, Mo., where he will be 
in charge of a district serving more than 
thirty-five communities which are _ lo- 
cated principally in the southeastern 
section of the state. Mr. Owen started 
with the Metropolitan in Jily, 1928, as 


an agent in one of its St. Louis districts. 


Dunsmore in New Locale, 
120 Broadway, New York 


HOME OFFICE MEN AT OPENING 


Agency Has Paid for $123,730,000 Since 
1925; Vice-President Bushnell 
A Speaker 


William J. 
Equitable Society, 
New York Managers 
held open house in new quar- 
agency at 120 Broadway, 
on May 3, 140 being present. 
included William J. Graham, 
Vance L. Bushnell, Vincent S. Welch, 
Major A. E. Tuck, W. G. Schelker and 
Mervyn Davis, vice-presidents; Dr. 
Arthur Spaulding, T. J. Burns and Merle 
Gulick of the Equitable Society home 
office and some general agents. Presi- 
dent Claney D. Connell, general agent 
Provident Mutual, presented greetings 
ot New York general agents. 

Mr. Bushnell spoke for the home of- 
fice. He said he had a sentimental in- 
terest in the occasion as part of his 
early career with the Equitable Society 
was spent at desks on the floor, part of 
which is now the offices of Mr. Duns- 
more, 

William J. Dunsmore joined the Equi- 
table as an agent in 1923 and in October, 
1925, was made agency manager. In his 
first nine months as an agent he paid 


Dunsmore, agency man- 
and president 
Equitable Asso- 
ciation, 
ters of the 
New York, 


Guests 


for $171,875. His total paid personal 
volume since his agency contract was 


signed has averaged $532,305 a year. He 
has been a member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. Since he was made 
agency manager in October, 1925, the 
agency has paid for $123,730,000. He 
succeeded Alexander E. Patterson as 
agency manager. 

Four leading members of the agency 
force were introduced. They are De 
Elbon Hayner, Eugene S. Schoenhardt, 
Isabel Symons and Ernest Bargstedt. 
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Speaker for Managers 
Luncheon Here May 15 
Has Interesting Story 


The Life Managers Association of 

Greater New York will hold a luncheon 
meeting at the Yale Club on Wednes- 
day, May 15. The speaker will be E. T. 
T. Williams, chairman of the executive 
committee, Becton-Dickinson & (Co, 
East Rutherford, N. J., an organization 
which controls about 90% of the dis- 
tribution of surgical instruments and 
supplies in this country. 
_ Mr. Williams will take the same sub- 
ject which recently made a hit before 
the Philadelphia Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation, “Improving the Sales Managers 
sack Swing.” His material is practical 
and applicable to life insurance agency 
development, and his delivery is en- 
hanced by an excellent sense of humor 
and a background of entertaining stories 
from his own experience which help to 
dramatize the principles of management 
which he endorses. Sub-topics of his 
address are these: 

The rules of management. The nine 
functions of the sales department. The 
requirements of new men. Training 
methods. The job of established sales- 
men. 

Becton-Dickinson & Co. is the largest 
industrial institution in Bergen County 
and one of the few in this period of 
unemployment which has signs posted at 
its plant which read: “Experienced me- 
chanics wanted.” Three shifts of em- 
ployes keep the plant running twenty- 
four hours a day. The war in Europe 
has resulted in a tremendous spread of 
business and an increased demand on 
this American factory for surgical in- 
struments. Formerly Germany  con- 
trolled the market with Sweden in sec- 
ond place. Today Becton-Dickinson is 
supplying the United States market and 
has expanded into the European market 
as well. All of its employes are covered 
by Group insurance. 





EMPLOYES NOW STOCKHOLDERS 


Chas. F. Noyes Co., Inc., Mutualizes; Mr. 
Noyes Now Chairman of Real Estate 
Concern; W. B. Falconer President 
The well-known real estate organiza- 
tion of Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., which 
handles most of the leases in the insur- 
ance district, was mutualized on May 
19, 1938, at which time Mr. Noyes was 
elected chairman of the board and Wil- 
liam B. Falconer, associated with Mr. 
Noyes since 1901, became president. 
Practically all employes of the company 
are stockholders. At the date of mutual- 
ization the holdings of employes’ common 
stock (other than Mr. Noyes’ holdings) 
were increased from 14.26% to 78.45%. 
The corporation declared dividends ag- 
gregating $97,987.40 to its stockholders. 
Other officers of the company in addi- 
tion to Messrs. Noyes and Falconer, in- 
clude Col. M. S. Keene, treasurer, Harold 
S. Ford, executive vice-president in 
charge of the management division, and 
Arthur F. Burger, assistant treasurer. 
Vice-presidents of the company are Ed- 
ward J. Crawford, one of Mr. Noyes’ 
early associates and in charge of the 
appraisal division; Edward E. McNally, 
in charge of the midtown office; Walter 
A. Davis, in charge of the mortgage 
loan and financing department; Frank 
B. Morrell, in charge of the Industrial 
division; and Walter J. Cashel, Herbert 
C. Born and Channing L. Wegefarth, in 
charge of important renting divisions. 





BIGELOW’S NEW PLAN 


Herbert S. Bigelow, author of the 
famed Bigelow Pension Plan which was 
defeated in Ohio last fall, announced on 
April 29th that certification of his new 
pension plan has been received from 
the state attorney general, and that peti- 
tions are now being prepared for cir- 
culation. The pension plan for this 
year’s circulation and referendum vote 
is said to be similar to the one so bit- 
terly opposed by insurance and other 
business interests, and defeated by a 
wide margin last year. 
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| “HEARD On The WAY 





When President John A. Stevenson, 
of the Penn Mutual Life, makes his an- 
nual or quarterly report to the com- 
pany’s board of trustees, he presents his 
report in a form almost like an illus- 
trated lecture, for he has the figures 
translated into great multi-colored 
charts, each interpreting progress Over 
a decade, thus indicating trends. As 
each chart in turn is set up on an easel, 
he expounds its full significance in the 
whole picture of the company’s work. 
The result is a clear and enlightening 
exposition of company progress and 
problem. 

During April President Stevenson 
added another innovation. At his call, 
the official staff of the home offce met 
in the board room, and to them he re- 
peated the same report he had presented 
before the trustees, feeling that this 
would help the members of his staff be- 
come better acquainted with the work 
of the company as a whole and assist 
them in correlating varied factors. 

The experiment was voted so profit- 
able that he is considering calling a 
similar meeting of the staff each 
quarter. 


Frank McPhillips, for thirty-five years 
editor and publisher of the Insurance 
and Financial Review of Toronto, died 
in that city recently. He was graduated 
from St. Michael’s College, Toronto; 
then read law with Cameron, Holt & 
Co.; practiced until 1904 when he 
founded the magazine. He wrote many 
editorials in a fight, which was. suc- 
cessful for an act of Parliament lower- 
ing the premium tax. 


One of the best known Summer con- 
vention hotels is the New Ocean House 
at Swampscott, Mass. Popular manager 
Clement Kennedy, who is president of 
the operating company, is sending to his 
many insurance friends announcement 
that the New Ocean House season starts 
May 11. 

Uncle Francis. 





Agent’s Hint Not Ground 
To Recover Compensation 


_ The adoption by a life insured’s son- 
in-law of a voluntary suggestion or val- 
uable hint from an insurance agent that 
the son-in-law pay the premiums on 
policies on insured’s life which insured 
had decided to surrender because of his 
financial inability to keep the policies in 
lorce, gave rise to no legal obligation 
to the son-in-law on account of his 
receipt of legal benefits on insured’s 
death shortly thereafter, the New York 
Supreme Court, Trial Term, New York 
County, holds, Anderson y. Distler, 17 
N. Y. S. 674, in an action to recover 
compensation as upon quasi contract for 
bringing to defendant a business op- 
portunity, 

“Business opportunity,” the court said, 
as generally understood, in a situation 
involving what in common parlance - 
known as furnishing a “valuable tip,” 
“the imparting of valuable eels Non 
the employment and use of which by 
the recipient will result in a profit, and 
necessarily implies and carries with it 
the entering upon an enterprise as a 
commercial venture. 

“Here, the keeping of the policies in 
force by the payment of the premiums 
involved nothing new or novel, but was 
a commonplace usage known to all, in- 
volving neither skill, ability, ingenuity, 
nor originality; it was the ordinary 
thing, a matter of common knowledge.” 
Had the insured lived on for six years, 
the court calculated that the premium 
Payments during that period would have 
totalled $52,800, and had he lived eight 
years and the policies were carried for 
that period it would have resulted in a 


OSS, 


Home Life of N. Y. 
Gains 44% in April 


AVERAGE POLICY SIZE _ $6,000 
New Business for Year to Date Is 10.9% 
Ahead of 1939; Many Agencies 


Participate 


New business paid for by Home Life 
of New York shows an increase of 
44.7% over April a year ago, according 
to an announcement just made by the 
company. This makes the improvement 
in new business for the year to date 
10.9% better than the first four months’ 
record of 19. 

Company officials pointed out that the 
highly favorable increase reflects im- 
proving business conditions in spite of 
the fact that a drop in the sales curve 
is sometimes expected in presidential 
election years. As a matter of fact, only 
one other April in the past decade re- 
sulted in greater new paid business than 
the month just closed. Moreover, the 
improvement does not appear to be con- 
centrated to any limited area—51% of 
the company’s agencies showing a gain. 
Substantial increases are noted for the 
first four months of the year in terri- 
tories such as New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, Boston, Kansas City, Denver, Jack- 
son, Miss., Hartford, Cleveland and 
Baltimore. In Chicago, the Ramsey 
agency is ahead by 124%. The New 
York-Jacoby agency has a 31% increase; 
the Detroit-Sutherland agency is show- 
ing an 88% increase and _ Baltimore, 
85%. The New York-Ellis agency, which 
last year led all agencies in paid volume, 
is this year benefiting from a 14% in- 
crease. 

The lapse ratio for the year to date 
is now at an all-time low in the history 
of the company. 

Home Life’s average sale continues to 
climb—now, over $6,000 and considered 
to be one of the largest, if not the 
largest, in American life insurance. 
While 1939 comparisons are not yet 
available, the 1938 average sale for Home 
Life was nearly 5% . better than the 
previous yea period Home 
Life led all immune in the average 
policy sold. 








Robert G. Dodge a Director 
New England Mutual Life 


President George Willard Smith of 
the New England Mutual Life announces 
that at the regular board meeting May 1 
Robert Gray Dodge was elected a di- 
rector of the company to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Philip 
Stockton. 

Mr. Dodge is a member of the law 
firm of Palmer, Dodge, Barstow, Wil- 
kins & Davis, and a former president 
of the Boston Bar Association. Gradu- 
ate of Harvard College class of 1893, 
and of Harvard Law School, class of 
1897, he is a member of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court Rules Committee, and a 
member of the Council of the American 
Law Institute. He is a director of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston and 
of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 
Co., president of trustees of Wellesley 
College, chairman board of trustees 
Northeastern University. and a trustee 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 





NAMED MANAGER AT PEORIA 

Bankers Life of Iowa has appointed 
C. J. Bogard as agency manager in 
Peoria, Ill. territory. Since January, 
1939, Mr. Bogard has been Indiana 
agency supervisor for the company. A 
graduate of Iowa State Teachers College 
at Cedar Falls in Iowa, Mr. Bogard was 
superintendent of schools in sev eral Iowa 
communities before joining Banke rs Life 
as a salesman in the company’s Mason 
City, Towa, agency in 1935. He is a 
eraduate of the company’s sales train- 
ing course and has twice been a member 
of the top honor organization among 
Bankers Life salesmen, the President’s 
Premier Club. 





WILLIAM DALEY 


Here is a picture of William Daley 
whose appointment by the State Mutual 
Life as general agent in Portland, Me. 
was announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week. 





Fred T. Googins Enters 
Underwriting with Travelers 


Fred a Googins, who since June 30, 
1930, has been in the life, accident and 
Group claim division of the Travelers 
in New York City, Philadelphia and at 
the home office, is being transferred to 
the underwriting division of the Group 
department. Mr. Googins was born in 
Portland, Me., graduated from Bates 
College in 1927 and took a course in 
business administration at Columbia. 
While at Bates he was a member of the 
team that went to England for inter- 
collegiate debating. 


Pacific Mutual Upheld By 


California Superior Court 
Pacific Mutual Life was upheld in 
Superior Court in California last week 
when Judge Vickers denied the motion 
of Col. William H. Neblett and others 
to have the voting trust set aside and 
also denied the petition of Insurance 
Commissioner A. Caminetti, Jr., for the 
same purpose. 

The opinion of the court was most 
gratifying to officers of Pacific Mutual 
and to insurance men generally. The 
court’s action sets a further seal of ap- 
proval on former Insurance Commis- 
sioner Carpenter's rehabilitation plan 
and his effort to remove the affairs of 
the company from political influence. 


TO INSTALL NEW OFFICERS 

Annual meeting of Boston Life Super- 
visors Club on May 13 will have as 
guest speaker Frank B. Summers, in- 
spector of agencies, Northeastern de- 
partment, New York Life at Boston, 
who will speak on “Problems of Organi- 
zation—the Human Angle.” President 
William L. Wadsworth will preside and 
Mr. Summers will be introduced by 
Wallace W. Healy, agency organizer at 
Summers agency. Officers to be induct- 
ed to office will be: President, Kenneth 
Amidon, assistant manager Prudential; 
vice-president, Boyd L. Cook, assistant 
general agent, Aetna, and_ secretary- 
treasurer, Merrill Garcelon, National of 
Vermont. 





HEADS DES MOINES ASS’N 
George Pflanz, general agent Union 
Central Life, was named president of 
the Des Moines Association of Life 
Underwriters succeeding Fremont South, 
Sun Life of Canada, resigned. South 
has been transferred to Spokane, Wash. 
Pflanz was elevated from vice-president 
by the board oe Rae ya who held a 

special meeting to fill the vacancy. 


Sales Aids to po 
Need Merchandising 


SENECA GAMBLE TELLS LAA 


Means by Which Direct Mail Plans 
Can Be Kept Before Agents Told to 
Round Table Group 


Sales aids have to be persistently 
merchandised to agents, said Seneca M. 
Gamble, home office agency assistant of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, in a talk 
before the North-Central Round Table 
of the Life Advertisers Association at 
Cincinnati yesterday. This is so of sales- 
men in other lines besides life insurance. 

Records of the Massachusetts Mutual 
show that persistent use of sales aids 
increase the production and incomes of 
agents. “As an illustration,” said Mr. 
Gamble, “last year our salesmen who 
used the service during at least eleven 
months averaged $55,000 per agent, in 
sales to their prospects cultivated by the 
advertising, as against an average of 
$9,000 sales by agents who used the serv- 
ice during any six months of the year 
or less. Advertising waste is largely due 
to a lack of effective merchandising of 
sales aids to salesmen. This ever-present 
merchandising problem must be jointly 
attacked and constantly followed by the 
home office and by the general agent 
and his staff.” 

Mr. Gamble explained that there must 
be a workable plan of procedure under- 
stood by the agents. The Massachusetts 
Mutual gives to each agency a loose- 
leaf book describing the plan and con- 
taining samples of all letters and folders 
in the line. Each general agent appoints 
a member of his staff—usually a young 
woman—as direct mail secretary. She 
must be salesminded, cooperative and 
interested in the agency making use of 
the pieces. She handles all routine of 
supplies and checks names. 

Among the merchandising efforts de- 
scribed by Mr. Gamble were a home 
office review school for new agents held 
twice a year, boosting direct mail in the 
company house organ where each month 
the leading agencies in direct mail re- 
sults are featured, advertising in insur- 
ance journals, a special booklet on the 
subject, conventions, regional meetings 
and field visits. 





Carroll Frey Talks To LAA 
Group On Co. House Organs 


Carroll Frey, the Penn Mutual Life’s 
editor and advertising man, led the house 
organ discussion of the Keystone Group, 
Life Advertisers Association, held May 
1 in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frey said that the great problem 
for readership is getting personal items 
and mentioning as many readers by name 
as possible without getting trivial, and 
pointed out that a definite technique has 
to be developed. He explained that “the 
technique is a train of thought with 
tracks carefully laid down for moving 
on.” The highlight of his talk was his 
detailed explanation of how those tracks 
can be built by carefully planned meth- 
ods exercising observation and ingenu- 
ity. There was a forum discussion fol- 
lowed by a rapid-fire question period. 





ROCK ISLAND, ILL. MANAGER 

Elory Eblen, formerly assistant man- 
ager, Metropolitan, Alton, Ill. district, 
has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s district office in Rock Island, III. 
Following Mr. Eblen’s promotion, he 
was introduced to the Rock Island office 
staff by Samuel D. Risley, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies of the com- 
pany’s Great Lakes territory. Mr. Eblen 
started with the Metropolitan as an 
vent in Cairo, Ill, in 1926 


JOHN HANCOCK MANAGER 
Clarence J. Matrullo was appointed 
district manager, John Hancock, at 
Staten Island, N. Y. on May 1. He suc- 
ceeded Manager Robert B. Curtis who 
retired as of that date. 
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Siialints For Meeting Of 


Life Insurance Counsel 


Program was announced this week for 
the Spring meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel at The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., on May 27 and 
28. Papers will be read by these mem- 
bers on the subjects indicated: 

Millard Bartels, attorney, Travelers, 
“What Constitutes Doing an Insurance 
Business ?”; J. W. Kinsinger, vice-presi- 
dent and counsel, Midwest Life, “The 
Life Insurance Law of Nebraska”; Leo 


P. McNally, of counsel, Northwestern 
National, “The Investment of Fiduciary 
Funds in Life Insurance Policies and 
Annuities”; Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., as- 
sociate general solicitor, Prudential, 
“Modern Trends in Trial Practice and 


Procedure.” 





PAUL V. McNUTT COMMENTS 





Praises Idea of Programmed Insurance; 
Discusses Social Security Act; 
Kentucky Association Elects 
Federal Security 
V. McNutt was 


Administrator Paul 
the principal speaker 
recently at the annual sales congress 
of the Louisville Association of Life 
Underwriters. The meeting was devoted 
entirely, in point of subjects discussed, 
to a study of the security act and its 
potential effect upon private insurance. 

Members of the Kentucky State Life 
Underwriters Association, meeting in 
conjunction with the Louisville organi- 
zation, elected James L. Moss, Louis- 
ville, president; R. C. Ware, Lexington, 
first vice- president ; Fred Menefee, Ash- 
land, second vice-president; E, C. Kling- 


holz, Paducah, third vice-president, and 
Will Lausman, Louisville, secretary- 
treasurer. 


There is no conflict of interest be- 
tween private insurance companies and 
the Federal Social Security program, 
Mr. McNutt told the assembled insur- 
ance men. He said that instead he be- 
lieved “their interests are complementary 
and reciprocally beneficial.” Consider- 
able discussion among insurance men de- 
veloped when the Social Security Act 
was passed as to whether the govern- 
ment was competing with private insur- 
ance, or whether it was selling the people 
the idea of insurance and making all in- 
surance easier to sell, McNutt said. What 
its effects upon private insurance busi- 
ness would be was another question, he 
added. 

The trend among insurance men of 
fixing planned programs to fit the finan- 
cial needs of each individual was praised 
by the speaker who described this as a 
professional service that can be per- 
formed only by experts. 
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Book on Recruiting 
College Men as Agents 


AUTHOR IS HENRY M. FASER, JR. 
John A. Sieve Writes Introduction 
Calling Book Sound and Sensible 
Guide to Subject 





book and an agency manual 
Training and Super- 
has been 


A new 
entitled “Recruiting, 
vising the College Graduate” 
written by Henry M. Faser, Jr., 
laboration with the Insurance Research 
& Review Service. Mr. 
eral agent for the Penn Mutual Life in 
Much of the material in his 
based on his experience and 
observation in building a young-man 
agency in New York City prior to his 
Boston appointment. The book is pub- 
lished by the Insurance Research & Re- 
view Service, Inc., of Indianapolis and 
it includes a survey and analysis from 
the actual experience of many agency 
builders as shown by answers to the 
Faser-R & R_ Research questionnaire 
on recruiting college men. 

John A. Stevenson, president Penn 
Mutual writes the introduction to Mr. 
Faser’s work in which he makes this 
endorsement : 

. ; - so 

“A major premise of Mr. Faser’s, in 
outlining his procedure, is that if plans 
for developing the younger man are to 
bring the hoped- for results in a life 
insurance agency, they must be based on 
an understanding of his particular point 
of view and adapted to meet his im- 
mediate problems. Therefore, since ‘Re- 
cruiting, Training and Supervising the 
College Graduate’ gives concrete illus- 
trations of methods which have worked 
in actual practice, this book should prove 
invaluable not only to managers and 
supervisors who wish to bring young 
college graduates into their agencies, but 
to all those carrying managerial respon- 
sibilities who are concerned with the 
problem of developing younger men in 
their organizations.” 

President Stevenson concludes his in- 
troduction with this statement: “As a 
sound and sensible guide for the selec- 
tion, training and supervision of young 
men, this book by Henry Minor Faser, 
Jr., represents a distinct contribution 
to the material available on up-to-date 
methods of life insurance agency man- 
agement.” 

Designed to Be of Practical Help 

The book is printed on large sheets, 
uses large type and spiral binding. It 
is designed to be not only a text book 
but a practical agency manual in which 


in col- 
Faser is gen- 


Boston. 
book is 


New York State Meeting 
Next Week at Syracuse 
The New York State Life Underwrit- 
will hold its annual 
meeting and sixteenth annual sales con- 


ers Association 


gress in Syracuse next week, May 16 
and 17. The Syracuse Congress com- 
mittee this week announced the list of 


speakers who will develop the meeting 
theme, “Geared to Quality in 1940,” 
General chairman is Elmer L. Beesley. 
Speakers are these: 

Manuel Camps, Jr., general 
John Hancock, New York City; Tim- 
othy W. Foley, general agent, State 
Mutual, New York; Harry T. Wright, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, and vice- 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters; Louis A. Cerf, Sr., re- 
— general agent, Mutual Benefit, and 
Paul Troth, assistant editor, The East- 
ern Underwriter. 


ALC MEDICAL PROGRAM 

The 30th annual meeting Medical Sec- 
tion American Life Convention to be 
held at the Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., June 4, 5 and 6 has slated 
some outstanding men in the field of 
medicine on the program and the sub- 
jects selected for the speakers have wide 
appeal currently. 


CHICAGO SUPERVISORS MEET 
The Life Agency Supervisors Club, 
Chicago, at its meeting yesterday gave 
consideration to amending the consti- 
tution and by-laws so as to admit to 
membership life agency brokerage super- 
visors. Speaker was George L. Grimm 
of Hobart & Oates, who talked on 
“Power-Words and Power-Phrases.” 


agent, 











the reader can make an analysis and 
write down the answers as they apply 
in his own unit or agency. He is given 
both sides of the question of bringing 
young college men into the business as 
they were developed through the Faser- 
R & R survey. 

The book gives actual agency situa- 
tions, tells the story which is told to the 
prospective new agent in the first and 
subsequent interviews and outlines selec- 
tion and training methods for the new 
man. Chapter headings in the book are 
these: 

Does life insurance want the college 
man and what type of college man does 
life insurance want? What does this 
agency offer the young college graduate ? 
Where can we get the men we want? 
What you can say in the recruiting in- 
terviews. Methods of training new men 
and of agency building. Every chapter 
is followed by a discussion outline for 
the reader’s own use. 








MANU 


Geared to Modern Conditions 


A= range of contracts is provided by the Manufac- 


turers Life to meet every type of Life Insurance need. 


THE 


This Company’s ability to meet modern economic and 
social demands is the result of its financial strength and 
accumulated experience of more than half a century. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 590 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 1771/4 MILLION DOLLARS 


FACTURERS 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EAD OFFIC 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 








LAA Gene Sen ‘Swe: 
National Ad Leaders 


ROUND TABLE AT CINCINNATI 

Full Program Greets North-Central Ad- 

vertising Managers; Arthur W. Theiss, 
Ohio National, Chairman 


By Jennie Sue Daniel 


May &—Addresses by 
heads of two national advertising agen- 
cies, Roy S. New York, and 
Ralph H. New York and Cincin- 
nati, featured the first day’s meeting of 
the North-Central Round Table of the 
Life Association here today. 
Mr, Durstine spoke at a luncheon meet- 
ing held jointly with the Cincinnati Ad- 
vertisers Club. C. Sumner Davis of the 
Provident Mutual of Philadelphia, vice- 
president of the LAA, was introduced 
by Arthur W. Theiss, Ohio National, 
chairman of the round table committee. 
President W. Howard Cox, Union Cen- 
tral, and Vice-President John H. Evans, 
Ohio National, represented company of- 
ficialdom. Secretary Ray Hodges ap- 
peared for the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and President John 
C. Sebastian and Secretary Warner C. 
Wilson the Cincinnati Life Underwriters + 
Association. 

Approximately fifty members were 
present when the round table was con- 
vened in the afternoon, with R. B. Reyn. 
olds, American Mutual L ife, Des Moines, 
presiding. Mr. Theiss explained how 
the convention theme, “Getting Sales- 
men to Use the Material We Produce,” 
was broken down for the three sessions: 
technique, merchandising and use in the 
field. Mr. Davis, pinch-hitting for Presi- 
dent Karl Ljung, Jr., of the LAA, said 
that the interest evidenced at this round 
table, as well as those held in the East 
and South, presaged a banner annual 
convention of the organization in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 14-16. 

Mr. Jones, speaking on ‘“Panty-Waist 
Policies Don’t Fit American Business,” 
said that life insurance as well as other 
businesses is handicapped by fear-dic- 
tated sales thinking and must stress 
ownership satisfaction instead of costs. 
A. R. Jaqua, associate editor of The 
Diamond Life Bulletins, said the job 
of the agency or sales promotion depart- 
ment of a life company is not to create, 
but to sell. He charged the life com- 
panies with playing down their agency 
departments, and urged members of the 
round table to insist that their depart- 
ments be given recognition as among 
the most important company functions. 
He expressed wonder that company ros- 
ters contain vice-presidents in charge of 
practically every other activity but give 
no official recognition to agency and 
sales promotion departments. He said 
that a survey of life agents proved that 
their first wish is for the agency de- 
partment heads to come out into the 
field and not confine their work to the 
home offices. Their next requests were 
for stress by the agency departments of 
the necessity for continuous training, 
and promulgation of stories of life in- 
surance in action and agency success 
stories. All speakers scheduled for 
Thursday’s sessions are on hand, and 
special interest is expressed in the clos- 
ing session on agency reaction to com- 
pany sales aids. 


Unclaimed Funds Case 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Cincinnati, O., 


Durstine, 
Jones, 


Advertisers 





general counsel for the Life Presidents 
Association. 

Last year Governor Lehman had be- 
fore him the McNaboe bill and a. bill by 
Senator Hampton similar to the one en- 
acted at this session. The Governor 
signed the McNaboe bill which resulted 
in injunction proceedings against its en- 
forcement. This year he approved the 


Hampton bill bringing about the discon- 
tinuance after many months of prepara- 
tion of the companies’ case. 
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What Every Metropolitan Policyholder 


Should Know about his Company 


Metropolitan presents its Business Report for the year ending December 31, 1939. (In accordance with 
the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities . 


U. S. Government . . $948,082,869.84 


Canadian Government . F = ‘ ‘ . 67,856,044.76 
Other Bonds . _ Vee ee ‘ ‘ 

U. S. State & Municipal _ ; ‘ ‘ - 110,055,727.87 

Canadian Provincial & Municipal - 103,823,959.75 

Railroad > . ° . ‘ é 573,665,903.43 

Public Utilities ; ; ine : 689,740,113.65 

Industrial & Miecelfanceus . o. 405,093,316.15 
Stocks 


All but $22, 561. ‘13 are Pectiennd or Gitentendts 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Farms 
Other wes 

Loans on Policies 

Real Estate Owned , 
Includes real estate for Comquey use, , ond howling peodects. 


Cash 


76,890,988.22 
876,767,661.85 


Premiums Outstanding and Deferred. . . . . . . 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc. . . . .« «© « -« 
TOTAL a a a ee ee 


$1,015,938,914.60 


1,882,379,020.85 


86,624,833.01 


953,658,650.07 


515,495,459.26 
407,215,594.74 


132,667,027.52 
87,666,343.58 
60,340,337.46 


$5,141,986,181.09 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves required by law . ; Ane gt 
Amount which, with interest and future premiums, will assure 
payment of policy claims. 
Dividends to Policyholders 
Set aside for payment during the year + 1940. 
Reserve for Future Payments on Supplementary Contracts 
Held for Claims . , ; ; 
Including claims awaiting cimibatiies of inal pees ated 
amount of unreported claims. 
Other Policy Obligations 
Including reserves for bettie, ‘ih Health Rieu divi- 
dends left with Company, premiums paid in advance, etc. 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . 
Liabilities not included above, ouch as conse due or ‘ eecreed, 
special reserves, etc. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 
Surplus 


This serves as a margin nail safety, a cushion against contin- 
gencies which cannot be foreseen. 


TOTAL 


NOTE Assets carried at $221,390,536.99 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
Highlights of Metropolitan's growth and stability over the past decade 


Insurance in Force 


Life Insurance 
1929 . . $17,933,000,000 
1939 . . $23,193,000,000 


Accident & Health Insurance 
Weekly Indemnity 


1929 . . . . $13,928,000 
1939... . $19,894,000 


1929. . . $2,659,000,000 
1939 . . . $4,493,000,000 


Funds held, as required by 
law, to assure payments to 





1929 1939 


policyholders. 
Payments 
1929. . . . $335,000,000 
1939. . . . $604,000,000 
Funds paid or credited to 
policyholders and their ben- 
eficiaries. 
1929 1939 


$4,493,833,205.00 


112,999,638.00 
112,986;146.83 
22,931,579.79 


42,377,943.67 


47,140,101.00 


$4,832,268,614.29 
309,717,566.80 


$5,141,986,181.09 


After fulfilling all its contractual obligations (including payment of over 
$4,260,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries) over the 10-year period 
of adverse economic conditions from 1929 through 1939, Metropolitan 


1.... added to its contingency reserve, or 


surplus, as an extra safety factor, more than $132,000,000 
2....strengthened the basis of its policy 

reserves to the extent of 45,000,000 
3.... made expenditures to improve prop- 

erties acquired through foreclosure, without 

increasing their valuation . 25,000,000 


4... 


. reduced the valuation of securities 


and real estate as carried on its books, by 


more than 


216,000,000 


5....expended on health and welfare work 


for policyholders more than 


ee 


6. YET, over this same 10-year period, and 
in addition to the above, Metropolitan also 
paid or credited to its policyholders almost 


one billion dollars in dividends . : 
ee) oS ate a ae ew Se 


$ 476,000,000 


992,000,000 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 





$1,468,000,000 

















IDEAS that CLICK | 


By Paul Troth | 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 


writer in this column from time to time 
No. 136 


James A. Beha, a director of the 
Western & Southern Life, is among 
those who believe that Federal Social 
Security is a stimulant to new life in- 
surance sales. He has given some sales 
ideas on the way private life insurance 
can be used to build on the base laid 
by the Federal Social Security Act. Mr. 
Beha is a New York attorney and 
former Supe rintendent of Insurance. He 
advised: “Take advantage of the new 
interest created by Social Security. Pro- 
vide by appropriate life insurance con- 





Look, Unele, 


I'll fill the gaps and build 
the wall higher! 


tracts, the security lacking under the 
provision of the act and to which that 
very act calls attention.’ 

One of the great gaps in the present 
act is to provide income for a widow 
without children or for a widow after 
her children have all reached age 18 
during the years after her husband’s 
death and until she reaches age 65. Illus- 
trations which Mr. Beha gave follow: 

“Under the 1939 amendments, when a 
man in covered employment reaches the 
age of 65, if he has a wife also age 65, 
he will get an additional 50% of his 
annuity for her. But if his wife is 
younger than her husband, her share of 
the old-age annuity will not start until 
she reaches age 65. Old-age annuity 
benefits are payable only at the age of 
65 and thereafter. There is the prob- 
lem of income in the interval. An en- 
dowment on her life, procured from 
your life insurance company, maturing 
when her husband becomes 65 years of 
age, can assure needed funds until her 
Federal Income begins. 

“Lump sum protection is an integral 
part of any complete life insurance pro- 
gram. Old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits under the Social Security Act 
are chiefly in the form of limited in- 
come benefit. Such lump sum benefits 
as are payable under certain conditions 
are small and under certain circum- 
stances no lump sum is paid at the death 
of the head of the family. Unless there 
is sufficient lump- sum insurance to pay 
debts incurred and payable at death, 
they may constitute a lien on the 
widow's Federal income which is 
meager at best The widow’s income 
should be clear and free to pay the cur- 
rent cost of living and should not suf- 
fer reduction through obligations to pay 
debts from the past.” 
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eae Mutual Now 


Issuing Juvenile Policies 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
just brought out a line of juvenile policy 
forms for insurance on lives of children 
from attained Age 5 to rated Age 9. 
The forms will include Ordinary life, 
20-payment life, life paid-up at 65, 20- 
year endowment and endowment at 65. 
With minor exceptions the juvenile con- 
tracts are identical with adult contracts 
except that disability and = accidental 
death benefits will not be attached prior 
to attainment of minimum age for such 
benefits; privilege of change clause is 
modified and the right to change bene 
ficiary is always reserved to the owner. 

The person designated as original own- 
er (the purchaser) will have control of 
the policy until the child attains Age 
21 at which time it passes to the child. 
If original owner dies control will pass 
to the child unless a contingent owner 
is designated. 

No policy will be issued for less than 
$1,000 face amount, the maximum de- 
pendent upon the individual case, the 
company’s maximum retention being 
$10,000. In certain states the amount 
of juvenile insurance is limited by 
statute. 


Mawhasnen Life Agents 
Surpass Goal in April 


The Manhattan Life President's 
Month held during April surpassed the 
goal of $3,000,000 in examined business 
when the agency force rolled ‘up a total 
of $3,201,450, an increase over Presi- 
dent’s Month of 1939 of 31%. New 
paid-for insurance showed an improve- 
ment over April, 1939, of 43%. Insur- 
ance in force increased by $1,100,000 and 
the total now stands at approximatcly 
$80,000,000. A celebration dinner was 
held at the Park Central Hotel last 
evening. 


Would Put Disability Into 
Social Security System 


An amendment to the Social Security 
Act providing for disability benefits was 
introduced in the U. S. Senate this 
week by Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York. Purpose of the proposed 
amendment is to provide for those wage 
earners who become totally and perma- 
nently disabled from causes arising out 
of their employment before they attain 
retirement age under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Senator Wagner said that his_ bill 
would close a gap in the social secur- 
ity system that has heretofore existed. 
The present railroad retirement act as 
well as old age insurance systems in 
other industrial countries, he said, pro- 
vide such benefits for the permanently 
disabled. 


Mortgage Plan Featured in 
Continental Amer. Clinics 


A special mortgage protection plan 
developed by a member of the com- 
pany’s field force is one of the practical 
selling topics included on the curriculum 
of the series of sales clinics being con- 
ducted by Continental American Life 
through its territory. 

These two, and three-day intensive 
schools have already been staged in 
Boston, Rochester and Salisbury, Md. 
The next one is scheduled for May 20 
to 22 in Philadelphia. Later in May 
sessions will be conducted in Washing- 
ton, D. C. and New York City. 

Guy H. Amerman, associate actuary 
of Continental American, cooperates with 
W. M. Rothaermal, vice-president, and 
Ralph E. Halstead, supervisor of agen- 
cies, in the operation of the schools. 

SENECA GAMBLE SPEAKER 

Seneca M. Gamble, agency assistant, 
Massachusetts Mutual, will address the 
Oklahoma City General Agents & Man- 
agers Club May 13. 
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Guanine Agents Top 
1939 Figures by 27% 


HONOR FRANK F. F. WEIDENBORNER 
Manager Ralph A. Techen of Fargo 
Leads Way in Baseball Game Sug- 
gested by Guardian Life Managers 





The Weidenborner baseball contest 
conducted by the field forces of the 
Guardian Life from March 18 to April 


30 resulted in an increase of 27% over 


last year’s figures in new business writ- 
ten by the company. Originated by a 
group of Guardian Managers last Jan- 
uary, the idea of a new business effort 
in honor of the elevation of Frank F. 
Weidenborner to the post of agency 
vice-president met with an enthusiastic 
reception throughout the field. 

Spokesman for the managers at the 
time the Weidenborner Campaign was 
suggested, Manager Ralph A. Trubey 
of Fargo carried through in a leading 
role throughout the campaign itself by 
producing personally a total of eig shty 
applications in the course of the six 
weeks. In addition he piloted his team 
to pennant honors in the Western 
League, with a record of twenty-nine 
games won and four others tied out of 
the thirty-eight games played. 

Agencies were grouped into seven 
Leagues of eight teams each. A sched- 
ule of thirty-eight games—one each 
working day—was played. Pennant hon- 
ors in the seven Leagues were won by 
Fargo, Denver, New York (B-R), Cleve- 
land, Tampa, Baltimore, and Springfield 
(Mo.). 

Following Manager Trubey, the lead- 
ing batters were L. D. Telk of Denver, 
runner-up, and Reuben Warner of New 
York-Bragg, third. Other players in the 
top ten were P. L. Klyne, New York- 
Bragg; Manager H. C. Johnson of 
Springfield; M. M. Taylor, age D. 
H. Jones, Fargo; Manager J. Rainey, 
Indianapolis; Manager T. 5 Miles, 
Tampa, and Jacob Grob, Cleveland, and 
J. R. Seifert, Fargo, tied for tenth. 


LEFT ONLY LIFE INSURANCE 

The late Donald Robert Perry Mar- 
quis, writer and author, who died in 
December, 1937, left an estate of $29,358 
consisting of life insurance alone. The 
Queens Surrogate Court has just filed 
an appraisal. Original manuscripts and 
papers mentioned in the will have no 
monetary value. 








TRAVELERS AIRCRAFT GROUP 
The Travelers has written a Group 
policy covering the Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp., Bethpage, L. I. The 
contract covers 600 employes for life, 
accident and sickness weekly indemnity, 
hospital indemnity and surgical benefits. 
Individual amounts range from $1,000 
to $5,000. Total amount will approximate 
$1,000,000. 
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McN airn Makes Report 
On Ontario Business 


PREMIUM INCOME STAYS SAME 





Report Covers Life Business in Province 
for 1939; New Business Written 
Was $274,500,000 





Hartley D. MeNairn, superintendent 
of insurance for the province of Ontario, 
has just presented to Gordon D. Conant, 
attorney-general and minister in charge 
of the Department of Insurance, his an- 
nual statement covering the operations 
of life insurance companies in the 
province in 1939, 

The graphic curve representing total 
premium income from Ontario policy- 
holders, having ascended rather rapidly 
since 1935, flattened out in 1939, Mr. 
MecNairn renorts. The total of premium 
income in 1939 remained the same as in 
1938, as compared to increases of 2% in 
1938 and 6%4% in 1937. The 1939 total 
figure was $94,157,000, as compared with 
$94.189,000 in 1938. 

“In comparing 1939 figures with those 
for 1938, it is noteworthy that Indus- 
trial insurance premiums dropped ap- 
proximately $500,000, counterbalanced by 
increases of $300,000 and $200,000 in 
Ordinary and Group insurance premiums 
respectively. Annuity premium income 
decreased by a comparatively small 
amount,” the insurance superintendent 
renorts. 

A comparative summary of premiu™ 
income for the past two years is as 
follows: 


1939 1938 

Se eee $64.416.787 $64,108.038 

NED? x: :diicacmaudesao ol 18.986,346 19,416,585 

ee ne 3,731,724 3,545.658 

DOD eccndknekewns 7,021,777 7,119,322 
Consideration for sinking 

fund policies ........ ee: fae 

ED wad eacace $94,157,134 $94,189,603 


Disbursements to policyholders in the 
province continued to increase, aggre- 
gate to both policyholders and_ bene- 
ficiaries being $68,460,000, against $65,- 
000.000 in the previous year. 

New business written in Ontario for 
the year was down at $274,500.000. as 
against $298,000,000 in 1938 and $311.000.- 
000 in 1937. The steady increase in busi- 
ness in force was not adversely affected 
by this decrease in new business writ- 
ten. On the contrary. business in force 
increased from $3,049,000,000 to $3,133,- 
000,000. 


Gift To on Life Policies 


The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Helvering v. Bryan, 109 F. 2d 430. holds 
that where a taxpaver in 1935 made gifts 
of twenty-four policies on his life the 
gift taxes on the value thereof were to 
be determined on the basis of the net 
cash surrender value of the nolicies on 
the date of the gifts, under the Treas- 
ury Regulations in force at the time. 
Promulgated under the Revenue Act of 
1932, although these regulations were 
subsequently changed in 1936, the later 
reculations providing (Article 19) that: 
A donor owning a life insurance policy 
on which no further pavments are to 
be made in the comnany (e. «.. a sinele 
Premium policy or paid-un nolicv) makes 
a oift of the contract. The value of the 
gift is the amount which the company 
would charge for a sinele nremium con- 
tract of the same sneciS-q amount on 
the life of a person of the age of the 
insured,” : 

The taxnaver in this case renorted a 
valuation of $38.873.94. The Commissioner 
of Inland Revenue pronosed a valuation 
of $49.658 60. which wonld have required 
an additional tax of $956.56. 


MANY NEW MORTGAGE LOANS 
Savings and loan associations in ad- 
vancing $228,834,000 in new home mort- 
gage loans in the first three months of 
this year topped all previous quarterly 
lending records since 1931, it was an- 
nounced this week by officials of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


Concealment of Hospital 
Operation and Treatment 


In an action on a life policy it ap- 
peared that the insured in his application 
had stated an answer to the question 
whether he had ever received treatment 
at a hospital “Right inguinal hernia op- 
eration 1918 Pennsylvania Hospital,” and 
that he had never had any surgical oper- 
ation or consulted a physician for any 
other ailment. The evidence showed that 
insured had undergone an operation in 
a hospital for Hodgkin’s disease, a rare 
and fatal disease, and had subsequently 
had X-ray treatments therefor. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Gla- 
ser v. Metropolitan Life, 11 Atl. 2d 558, 
affirmed judgment for the insurance com- 
pany on a directed verdict on the ground 
that the information concealed and not 
imparted by the insured was material to 
the risk, and in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, of which there was none, 
the court would presume that the con- 
tract was made in reliance upon the 
answers thus falsely given. “The appli- 
cation signed by the insured so provided. 
An answer known to the insured to be 
false when made is presumptively fraud- 
ulent.” 

The court said that the fact that the 
insured was suffering from Hodgkin’s 
disease in 1935, when he signed the ap- 
plication, would not of itself have pre- 
vented a recovery in this action, for it 
was fairly well established that no one 
told him that he had that disease or the 
seriousness of the ailment. But he did 
know, and was bound to reveal in his 
answers to the medical examination ques- 
tions that he had been an inmate of 
St. Joseph’s Hospital and had received 
treatment there and that a surgical op- 
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eration had been performed on him there, 
less than six months before, and had 
received subsequent X-ray treatments. If 
he remembered a hernia operation which 
occurred seventeen years before, he was 
bound to recall the operation in a hos- 
pital less than six months before and 
eleven subsequent X-ray treatments in 
another hospital. 


Claims for Renewal Commissions on 
Premiums Paid Receiver Denied 


In the liquidation proceeding against 
the Peoria Life the receiver disallowed 
claims for renewal commissions by vari- 
ous agents. This was confirmed by the 
Circuit Court, Peoria County, Illinois, 
and subsequently a decree was entered 
denying each claim against the Alliance 
Life, which had entered into a reinsur- 
ance contract with the receiver. The 
cases came before the Illinois Appellate 
Court on appeal. 

The agents claimed a vested property 
right in all the renewed premiums paid 
either to the receiver of the Peoria Life 
or to the Alliance Company up to the 
amount of the renewal commissions pro- 
vided in their contracts. They contended 
that the evidence showed that there had 
been no interruption in the payment of 
the premiums by the policyholders whose 
policies had been assumed by the Alli- 
ance Company, that the premiums paid 
were in like amounts to the payments 
made prior to the receivership and that 
a portion of that premium represented 
renewal commissions to which the agents 
were entitled under their several con- 
tracts with the Peoria Life. 

The defendants contended that the 
agents’ contracts with the Peoria Life 
were terminated by the decree of its 
liquidation rendered on November 15, 


1933, that each contract provided that 
the agents were only entitled to com- 
missions on premiums when those pre- 
miums were paid to the Peoria Life in 
cash, that the renewal premiums, when 
paid after November 15, 1933, were not 
paid to the Peoria Life but were paid 
either to its receiver or to the Alliance 
Company and were not assets for the 
benefit of the creditors of the Peoria 
Life, nor burdened with any lien or 
equity in favor of the agents. 

The Illinois Appellate Court, People 
ex rel. Palmer, Director of Insurance v. 
Peoria Life, 25 N. E. 2d 525, affirmed 
the decrees. It rejected the plaintiffs’ 
contention that the Peoria Life receiver- 
ship started out as a simple liquidation 
but that by the efforts of the receiver 
in getting the various assenting policy- 
holders reinsured in the Alliance Com- 
pany the nature of the receivership pro- 
ceedings were changed from a liquida- 
tion proceeding to a reorganization pro- 
ceeding. The court held that the rein- 
surance agreement was simply a_ step 
in the liquidation of the assets of the 
Peoria Life and a highly commendable 
method of handling the affairs of a 
financially embarrassed, insolvent insur- 
ance company. 

The court also rejected the plaintiffs’ 
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further contention that by the provisions 
of the reinsurance agreement the Alli- 
ance Company was more than a re- 
insurer inasmuch as it took over all the 
business of the Peoria Life and there- 
fore it assumed all the burdens insepa- 
rable from that business, that for all 
practical purposes the Alliance Com- 
pany, stood in the place of the former 
company and was therefore liable for 
commissions to the agents whose efforts 
created a large portion of the insurance 
business of the Peoria Life afterwards 
enjoyed by the Alliance Company. On 
this point the court said that by the re- 
instatement contract, which was long 
and involved, the Alliance Company did 
make an offer of a definite insurance 
contract to each policyholder of the 
Peoria Life and each policyholder either 
accepted or rejected that offer. But the 
court held that none of its provisions 
obligated the Alliance Company to pay 
the agents for any services they might 
have rendered their former employer, 
the Peoria Life. 


OKLAHOMA BUSINESS DROPS 

Life insurance business written in 
Oklahoma during 1939 was more than 
twelve million dollars less than that 
of 1938. The 1939 production amounted 
to $158,420,027 as compared with $171,- 
082,870 written in 1938, according to 
figures released by Joe Gibson, assistant 
insurance commissioner Insurance in 
force December 31, 1939, was reported 
at $1,079,877,073. Claims paid ran lower 
with 1939 showing $7,764,800 as compared 
with $9,482,971 in 1938. Premiums col- 
lected in 1939 amounted to $28,847,053 
which was slightly in excess of the $28,- 
471,411 reported for 1938. 





TALKS ON TRUST COMPANIES 

Michael N. Chanalis, lawyer in New- 
ark, N. J., and counsel to the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey, was the guest speaker at 
a luncheon meeting of the Bergen 
County (N. J.) Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association, held in Hackensack, N. J., 
on Thursday May 9. His topic, “A 
Lawyer Looks at a Trust Company” was 
covered in detail. Mr. Chanalis, is well 
known among life underwriters through- 
out New Jersey, and as counsel to the 
local association, has done much for the 
members in solving trust problems in- 
volving life insurance. 


NEW BALTIMORE AGENCY 
Walter J. Pugh has opened a general 
insurance office at 317 Equitable Bui 
ing, Baltimore. He also is engaging in 
the real estate business. Mr. Pugh for- 





merly was with the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation and William Martien & Co. 
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Mass. Mutual Regional 
Meeting at Asheville 
PRESIDENT B. J. PERRY HEARD 
Executive Group from Home Office on 

Program Includes Vice-President 


C. O. Fischer and Others 


Mutual 


Southeastern states attended 


Agents of the Massachusetts 


Life in the 


a two-day regional meeting at Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., this week. 
Among home office executives present 
were President Bertrand J. Perry; Vice- 
President Chester O. Fischer; Agency 
Secretary Wrayburn M. Benton; Assis- 
tant Director of Agencies E, Lloyd 
Mallon; Dr. Howard H. Brown, assis- 
tant medical director; Agency Assistant 
Seneca M. Gamble and William A. Mor- 


rison. Alvin T. 
eral agent, 
Bendiner, 


Haley, Greensboro gen- 
was regional chairman. Irvin 
counsel for the Pennsylvania 


State Association of Life Underwriters 
was a guest speaker. 
Opening address was by President 


Perry. He discussed the company’s in- 


vestments and the present day invest- 
ment market. Showing the need for 
constant supervision, research, and _ in- 


vestigation after the investment is orig- 
inally made, Mr. Perry told of one 
utility which changed a power purchas- 
ing contract from $400,000 a 


ng J year to 
$750,000. He said that fortunately the 
Massachusetts Mutual was appraising 


the bonds of that company at about 
the time this change in contract took 
place, and was thereby enabled to pro- 
tect its interests as a bondholder. 

Further illustrating the need for con- 
stant surveillance of investments, Mr. 
Perry referred to a railroad stock once 
selling at about $200 a share and con- 
sidered one of the best of all possible 
investments. Long before most people 
realized it the railroad company was 
sliding down hill, and certain institu- 
tions having the proper facilities for 
detecting such troubles began selling 
their stock. 

Research Needed 

“The private 
right, of 
work and 


investor has a perfect 
course, to absorb all of his 
; expense in the handling of 
his own investments,” commented Mr. 
Perry, “and I wish him luck! But per- 
sonally, as a policyholder, I feel that it 
is more sensible and much more eco- 
nomical to have the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual do all of this for me instead of 
tackling it myself, because spread over 
the hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of bonds which the company owns, the 
expense per bond, and more important, 
the expense per policyholder is exceed- 
ingly small.” 


Vice-President Fischer, referring to 
the constant effort of life insurance 
companies to give field representatives 


the maximum of sound training to en- 
able them to adequately and properly 
serve the insuring public, said that as 
in other fields of endeavor some still 
will not make the grade, but that the 
program of training must be continued. 
He pointed out that the agents and 
their work are the life blood of the life 
insurance business, and are vitally essen- 
tial to the well-being not only of the 
companies, but the witetactanceaas as well. 


SEE RISE IN PREMIUM RATES 

Officials in Canadian life companies 
expressed an opinion to newspaper re- 
porters in Toronto recently that if com- 
pany earnings are restricted by low in- 
terest rates it may be necessary to in- 
crease premiums on Ordinary insurance. 
Officials said: Higher premiums on new 
policies may be the only source from 
which companies can offset any reduction 
in investment income. 


DISCUSSES RUSSIA 


3uffalo manager, 
was guest speaker 


SHERMAN 

Milton Sherman, 
Connecticut Mutual, 
at a meeting of the Bi-Weekly Study 
Club of Buffalo on May 1. Mr. Sherman 
discussed Russia, 


Life Office Management Association 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Rembrandt Studios 


WOOD 


GEORGE D. 
said also that it is just as important 
not to clog the line with superfluous 
potential material. “In all fairness to 
promising young men,” he said, “no 
more of them should be employed than 
can be placed in responsible positions 
in the future.” 

His report showed 


that most compa- 


nies average higher than 70% women 
employes. Some have as high as 80% 
women; nearly all at least 60%. 


Answers a Field Question 


He introduced a field subject when 
he stated: “On the question of employ- 
ing girls to stimulate turnover some 


one might possibly ask: 
ploy young men around the age of 17 
or 18 who want to sell insurance as 
soon as they are 21? Let them get some 
valuable experience in routine home of- 
fice work. In four or five years when 
most of them become promotional prob- 
lems because you don’t have more re- 
sponsible jobs for them they will go out 
and sell.” This picture looks very pretty 
on canvas. but it fades out in actual 
practice. If in the first place vou could 
find such young men who had decided 
on a sales career, they would very likely 
become so deeply rooted in a salaried 
position that, with verv rare exceptions, 
they could not be pried loose. Then 
too, do not such boys logically belong 
in our agencv offices for their sales ap- 
prenticeship ?” 
Use of Clerical Tests 


Bert R. Sappenfield of the LOMA 
staff spoke on the use of tests in select- 
ing clerical workers. He commented: 
“Progress in selection of clerical work- 
ers by means of tests can be expected 
along two lines: First, wider experi- 
mentation with tests of temperament 
which may, in connection with mental 
alertness tests, improve the effectiveness 
of selection in general; and secondly, 
research aimed at determining the com- 
posite mental abilities required for op- 
timum success in the different groups 
of similar iobs, in order to arrive at 
an objective and to the placement of 
new workers.” 

P. H. Yost of the nersonnel and plan- 
ning department. Connecticut General, 
in place of L. Woodruff Ward, Aetna 
Life, on the program, described a home 
office method of selecting college men 
and women for home office and field 
positions. A committee determines in 
January the needs of the organization 
for additional college-trained men and 
the problem is then turned over to the 
personnel department. The personnel 
department writes the placement officers 
of several nearby colleges, explaining the 
type of positions to be filled, qualifica- 
tions required and the opportunity of- 
fered. Mr. Yost said: “Better coopera- 


‘Why not em- 





E. E. DUCKWORTH 


tion is experienced when the college 
placement officer has a complete and 
fair picture of the position and oppor- 
tunity.” After one or two interviews 
on the campus, the students under con- 
sideration are invited to the home o ce 
to take LOMA tests I and II. Mr. 
Yost continued: 

“The competition for good men is 
keen. Few are anxious to select life 
insurance for fear of being pushed into 
the sales field. They often think that 
advancement with insurance companies 
is slow.” His conclusion is that life 
insurance can do a better educational 
job with placement officers and students 
to raise life insurance from the last 
place in the college man’s list of voca- 
tional preferences. Mr. Yost suggested 
closer cooperation with the Association 
of Eastern College Personnel Officers. 

D. N. Warters, associate actuary, 
Jankers Life Co., discussed the same 
subject, describing a college-aid plan of 
employment. 

Metropolitan Life Plan 

The promotional plan for home office 
workers being followed in the Metro- 
politan Life was described by H. L. 
Rhoades, assistant to the personnel of- 
ficer in that company. Because the 
Metropolitan has the largest number of 
clerical employes of any life company, 
his paper was followed with interest. 

“Important,” he said, “is the existence 
of a policy or plan which has the con- 
fidence of the rank and file. It exists,” 
he emphasized, “only when . employes 
themselves will it so. The plan rests 
on two factors: job analysis and man 
analysis. Employe records are impor- 
tant to assist with promotional selec- 
tion; employe ratings are kept as to an 
employe’s character and ability in his 
present occupation. Merit is the rock 
and principle on which a_ reasonable 
promotional plan must rest with senior- 
ity second.” 

Medical Director Speaks 


The health of office workers was the 
subject of the paper presented by Dr. 
George E. Woodford, medical director, 
Home Life of New York. He explained 
that his company requires a thorough 
medical examination before employment 
and offers opportunity for a check-up 
annually each year from that date. He 
stated that physical fitness and general 
working and living conditions all affect 
efficiency. For that reason the medical 
department keeps a close watch on the 
health, mental attitude and nervous 
symptoms of its employes. 

At the time of employment the com- 
pany suggests the correction of minor 
ills such as impaired vision, bad teeth, 
tonsils, etc. Heart conditions, high blood 
pressure, serious nervous conditions are 


Aviation Underwriting 
Again on Program 


WAR HAZARDS TO BE DISCUSSED 
Home Office Life Underwriters Will 
Hold Spring Meeting in Chicago 
May 20 through 22 





holds a 
prominent place on the program of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters 
ciation which has 
for the Spring mecting at Chicago, May 
20 to 22. Place Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. War hazard is a timely topic 
on the program for discussion. M. J. 
Cleary, Northwestern Mutual, 
will discuss the place of the agent in 


Aviation underwriting again 
Asso- 


just been announced 


is the 


president, 


underwriting. 

Chairmen for the various sessions are 
Charles H. Norris, Aetna Life; Morris 
Pitler, Mutual Life of New York; Leigh 
Cruess, Home Life of New York; Henry 
H. Jackson, National Life of Vermont; 
|. 1D. Williamson, Canada Life, and W. 
P. Brenton, Metropolitan. 

Subjects and speake rs for the opening 
session are these: “Aviation Underwrit- 
ing,” J. E. Hoskins, Travelers ; “Moral 


Hazards,” W. H. Flanigan, Connecti- 
cut General; “Underwriting Routine, 
George Ryrie, North American Life; 


“Racial Underwriting Problems,” A. P. 
Morton, Manufacturers Life. 

The Occupation Committee will meet 
the first day to discuss various hazards 
existing in business and industry which 
must be considered in underwriting the 
lives of employes. Speakers will be C. 
G. Roberts, Lincoln National L ife; R. F. 
Edwards, Prudential; Reuel C. Stratton, 
Travelers; Robert J. Vane, Metropoli- 
tan; E. A. Webber, Mutual Life Assur- 
ance: S. G. Hopkins, Penn Mutual; 
C. K. Evans, Guardian, and L. E 
Turner, Prudential. 

To Discuss Papers 

members will discuss the 
“Aviation Underwriting” 
John H. White, 


Horace Holmes, 


Certain 
formal papers. 
will be discussed by 
New York Life, and 
Mutual Life of Canada. The paper en- 
titled “Underwriting Routine” will be 
discussed by Messrs. Marshall Cleaves, 
Home Life of N. Y., and R. S. Rust, 
Union Central. Messrs. H. A. Gundy, 
Sun Life, and George E. Rogers, Jr., 
Prudential, will discuss the paper on 
“Racial Underwriting Problems. rh eee 
paper on “Moral Hazards” is to be dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Reginald McCankie, 
Equitable of Towa, and William H. 
Lockey, Life Insurance Company ot 
Virginia. 





Mutual Benefit Paper 
Wins National Award 


The Pelican, house magazine of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, won second award 
in competition with more than fifty 
magazines in the recent national compe- 
tition conducted by House Magazine 
Institute, an organization composed of 
the editors of some of the country’s lead- 
ing business firms. 

The Pelican was outranked only by 
Monsanto Magazine, deluxe publication 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. Judging 
points were reader interest, use of 
typography and artwork, and the degree 
to which the magazines have sought to 
achieve their respective editorial objec- 
tives. 

The five judges of the competition 
were: Lucian Bernhard, eminent ty- 
pographer and designer; Burton Rascoe, 
author and editor; T. M. Cleland, who 
designed Fortune and Newsweek; R. 
Nesmith, photographer; and Eric Hod- 
gins, publisher of Fortune. 





reasons for rejection of applicants for 
employment. Dr. Woodford explained 


in detail the various conditions which 
are common to male and female workers 
and the company procedure in each case. 
A common malady in most companies 
in Summer months is sunburn. 
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Senator Bridges Sees 
Federal Control Threat 


RADIO ADDRESS FROM BOSTON 





Purpose of Talk to Bring to Attention 
of Policyholders the Meaning 
of TNEC Study 

U. S. Senator Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, a candidate for president of 
the United States, sees in the TNEC 
investigation of insurance an attempt for 
control of the life insurance business. 
In a radio address from Boston on May 
1, he explained that belief and urged 
policyholders ‘ ‘to say in firm and strony 
language to the New Deal ‘Hands off.’” 
Some statements from Senator Bridges’ 
address are these: 

“The real purpose of my 
is to bring to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people and particularly to those 
who are holders of life insurance poli- 
cies, that the forces of the Administra- 
tion in Washington have leveled their 
big guns on life insurance. Not for the 
purpose of regulating the type of in- 
surance investments, not for the purpose 
of regulating the rates. But for the 
purpose of ‘discrediting the insurance 
companies first, and later putting the 
Federal Government itself into the life 
insurance business. 

“Life insurance, a magnificent struc- 
ture, built by the American people to 
provide security and protection, main- 
tained through strict state laws, thor- 
ough supervision and able management, 
has finally become the target of the 
economic “Tinker-Toms’ in Washington 
who propose that the Federal Govern- 
ment take over entire regulation of the 
business. 

o Need for Interference 

“There is no necessity for this un- 
called for interference. Insurance com- 
panies are not gambling institutions; 
insurance companies are not stock ex- 
changes; insurance companies are not 
interstate carriers. Insurance companies 
are the safe deposit boxes to which 
your children and my children and our 
dependents will go for their livelihood 
after our death. Every advance made 
by life insurance is today protected and 
regulated and guided under the watch- 
ful eyes of State Insurance Commis- 
sioners. If a mistake is made in one 
state it is a warning to forty- -seven 
others. If an improvement is made in 
one state it is a guiding beacon to forty- 
seven others. Under a system of cen- 
tralized control this would not be pos- 
sible and life insurance would be ‘frozen’ 
in its present state with no further 
advances. 

“The insurance companies whose sol- 
vencies have meant the safeguard of the 
savings of a thrifty people, have been 
handling depressions before most of the 
New Dealers were born. 

“If this attempt to give the Federal 
Government the regulation of life in- 
surance and to put the Federal Govern- 
ment in the life insurance business is 
successful then the trustee of every- 
thing that a citizen has, of everything 
that he wishes to leave to his loved ones, 
will be at the mercy of the social ex- 
pe rimenters. 

“It is up to the sixty- four million life 
insurance policyholders in this country 
to say in firm and strong language to 
the New Deal, ‘Hands off.’ It is up to 
all of us to arise and speak in protest 
before it is too late.” 





talk tonight 





CHICAGO CLU MEETING 

An “Idea Exchange” featured the 
meeting of the Chicago Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters last Mon- 
day, when one of the largest crowds 
of the vear turned out. Taking part 
in the discussions were Helen M. 
Thomas, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, whose paper was on “Maintain- 
ing the P roper Mental Attitude” ; George 
L.. Grimm, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
on “Power Words and pr igpallf Golden 

Driggs, New York Life, on “Getting 
\ppointments,” and A. R. te Mass- 
achusetts Mutual Life, whose paper was 
on “Forging Ahead in the 40's.” 





Some of the hosts of the National 
meet in Philadelphia in September are 


they are Stuart F. Smith, manager, 


arrangements; Mrs. Walter A. Craig, 
man of committee of women guests; 
women’s units, home office agency, 


women’s agents; and Edward L. Reilly, 
agency, 
dent Mutual general agent, 
arrangements, was on the Pacific 


EVELYN SCHMIDT’S BIG CASE 


$7,000,000 Group Hospitalization for Mel- 
ville Shoe Co.; Is With Equi- 
table Society 
Evelyn Schmidt of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York has 
written a $7,000,000 Group Hospitaliza- 
tion case, with surgical benefits. In- 
sured is Melville Shoe Co. The Melville 
organization has more than six hundred 
shoe stores in this country. 
Miss Schmidt is the newly - elected 
president of New York League of Pro- 
fessional and Business Women. 


BANKERS LIFE CO. DIRECTOR 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., one of the found- 
ers of Look, president of the company 
publishing that picture magazine, and 
vice-president of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune, was elected to the 
board of directors of the Bankers Life 
Co. at a meeting of the board April 29. 

Graduated from Harvard in 1925, Mr. 
Cowles immediately entered the news- 
paper ate. business founded by his 
father, Gardner Cowles, Sr. Although 
not yet 40 years old, he ranks among 
the nation’s topmost publishers. He is 
vice-president of the Minneapolis Star 
Journal as well as of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, and is a member 
of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. 





THEBAUD BUFFALO PRESIDENT 

Laurence G. Thebaud, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, was elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Life Managers Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting May 3. 
He succeeds Clarence B. Metzger, man- 
ager Equitable Society. Other_officers 
for the coming year are Tower C. Snow, 
general agent, Penn Mutual, vice-presi- 
dent; Milton Sherman, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, secretary, and A. 
Rogers Maynard, manager, Metropolitan 
Life, treasurer. 

Two new directors were elected. They 
are George N. Matthews, general agent 
Berkshire Life and Leo J. Burns, man- 
ager Union Central. 


GENERAL AGENT IN LOUISVILLE 

Pan-American Life has appointed 
Frank Wagner, a personal producer and 
manager in the business since 1929, as 





general agent at Louisville, Ky. 


Association of Life Underwriters which will 
shown in the 
Connecticut General, 
wife of State 
Sophia W. 
Penn Mutual, 


above cut. Left to right, 
chairman of sightseeing 
Mutual representative, chair- 
Bliven, head of Philadelphia 
chairman of committee on 


co-manager of Penn Mutual’s home office 
co-chairman of gencral entertainment committee; 
who shares with Mr. 
coast 


Louis F. Paret, Provi- 
Reilly in general entertainment 
when this picture was taken. 


COMMENTS ON WAR 


Arthur B. Wood, Mrs. Wood and W. S. 
Penny on Visit to Sun Life Agencies 
in California 

Arthur B. Wood, president and man- 
aging director, Sun Life of Canada, in 
an interview in Los Angeles last week 
commented on the Canadian attitude in 
the present world war. Mr. Wood, Mrs. 
Wood and W. S. Penny, superintendent 
of agencies for the Sun Life’s far-flung 
organization were visiting the H. S. 
Standish office in Los Angeles. What 
President Wood said was this: 

“The financial aspects of the war are 
not the only ones confronting Canada. 
Canadians are in the war to the bitter 
end. With us, it’s a job that has to be 
done and we’re going to do it. We know 
what an allied loss would mean to the 
United States, but we are not trying to 
induce your country to help us out with 
man power. We do need materials and 
want to encourage trade relations with 
the United States.” 





TAKE LOMA EXAMINATIONS 

Twenty-eight members of the Jeffer- 
son Standard’s home office and branch 
personnel took the Life Office Manage- 
ment Institute examinations when they 
were held by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association this week. Sixteen of 
those taking the examinations are from 
branch offices and twelve from the com- 
pany’s home office. Two are taking the 
final work for degree of “Fellow.” Seven 
from the Jefferson Standard already have 
earned the designation “Associate,” hav- 
ing completed the first ten exams under 
the course. 


Cc. B. KNIGHT BUSINESS 
The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
general agents Union Central Life, New 

York City, report total paid for business 
for April, 1940, of $1,205,045. The total 
paid for business for the first four 
months is $6,261,891. 





OPENS TORONTO AGENCY 


The Occidental Life has established a 
new agency in Toronto, the fourth 
agency for the company in that city. 
\. G. Smith will be in charge. Mr. 
Smith has been with Investors Syndi- 
cate for 12 years. 


Optimistic Note in 
Pennsylvania Congress 


LIFE INSURANCE AT NEW PEAK 


Speakers Include Louis Zettler, Harry 
T. Wright, Hilbert Rust, 
Isaac S. Kibrick 


Life insurance stands on the threshold 
of its greatest opportunity, 1,000 Penn 
sylvania life underwriters were told at 
Harrisburg May 4. Despite economic 
and other pressures which have beset 
all business, public interest in life insur- 
ance is at a new peak, declared Louis 
Zettler, an of cial of the Metropolitan 
Life. Meeting was the annual congress 
of the Pennsylvania State Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

“Cooperation between life insurance 
companies and better service by agents 
is the answer,” Mr. Zettler declared. 
“Life insurance has met the challenge 
issued it. Now the agent must justify 
his existence by so serving his clients 
as to spread even more widely the bene- 
fits of insurance savings.” 

The assembled underwriters, members 
of the largest such state association in 
the United States, were told by a vice- 
president of the national body, Harry 
T. Wright, that life insurance “more 
than any other agency,” helps reduce 
taxes. 

“By providing a means and an incen- 
tive for a man to support himself and 
his dependents,” Mr. Wright pointed 
out, “Life insurance helps keep relief 
and other public support rolls low. With- 
out life insurance, the tax burden would 
be doubled at least to provide for people 
now providing for themselves. This is 
the American way of doing the job.” 

Mr. Wright sounded warning that the 
life insurance business would resist what 
it considered harmful regulation by a 
Republican administration equally as 
much as it resists Federal regulation by 
the New Deal, which it considers detri- 
mental. Life insurance, he concluded, 
can make for itself such changes as 
may need to be made. 

Suggests School Program 
insurance men comprise the 
group in the land, 


Declaring 
largest non-partisan 
Hilbert Rust, associate editor of Re- 
search and Review Service, laid down 
a program which he declared is part of 
the social responsibility of the industry 
One plank in his four-point program 
was this suggestion: 

“Establishment in public schools sys- 
tems of courses in fundamental eco- 
nomics, beginning in the sixth grade so 
as to provide an pe Ps htened citizenry.” 

Isaac S. Kibri ck, of Brockton, Mass., 
one of the nation’s most productive un- 
derwriters, also spoke, urging coopera- 
tion between insurance companies, 
which, he declared, are not truly com- 
peting against each other, but are mutu- 
ally spreading the benefits of insurance 

At an executive meeting Friday night, 
new state officers were elected. A re- 
port presented then, showed the Penn- 
sylvania association, with an increase of 
1,400 members last year, has become the 
largest state association in the country 

BALTIMORE CONGRESS PLANS 

A large committee has completed pians 
and program for the te sales con- 
gress in Baltimore on May 27. The con- 
gress is under direction of the Baltimore 
Washington and Alleghany County Life 


Underwriters Association. Among the 
speakers are Dr. Claude L. Benner, vice- 
president, Continental American; John 


B. Gontrum, Maryland Commissioner; 


Prof. Hubert Greaves, Yale University; 
Henry H. Hoffmeister, Metropolitan; 
\. R. Jaqua, Diamond Life Bulletins; 


William B. Wagner, general agent, New 


England Mutual, Scranton 


LAST BOSTON MEETING 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
will hold its final meeting before Summer 
adjournment on May 16. Speaker - ll 
be William H. Burns of Philadelphia, 


million dollar producer. Preside “9 is 
George Paul Smith, New York Life, 
Boston. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY PRO- 
DUCTION FEATURED IN PART II 
OF THIS ISSUE 

Production in casualty and surety lines 
is featured in Part II of this edition and 
the picture of the results both country- 
wide and in New York State presents a 
healthy picture of Appro- 
priately this edition is dedicated to the 
preservation of the American Agency 
System and throughout the edition the 


progress. 


many-sided activities of the insurance 
agent and his ally, the insurance broker, 
are demonstrated, and emphasis placed 
on their economic value to American 
business and industry. 

One of the chief contributions to this 
edition comes from Wade Fetzer, Jr., 
of Chicago, a member of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
tain weak spots in the producer’s armor 
of today and shows how they can be 
strengthened. Mr. Fetzer believes that 
the agent’s greatest value today is to 
instil in the insurance buyer confidence 
in the companies carrying his insurance, 
and in so doing he should play the role 
of an intelligent consultant. But he 
argues—and wisely—that no agent can 
ever hope to prove his value if he deals 
in two different grades of insurance. 
He must decide to represent either 
quality insurance only or price insur- 
ance only, and if he picks the latter he 
is doomed. It will be recalled that this 
same point has been made during re- 
cent months by other outstanding pro- 
ducers of insurance, among them being 
William D. O’Gorman of Newark, N. J., 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. 

Other leading contributors to the suc- 
cess of this edition, largely from the 
production ranks, include Dudley F. 
Giberson, Alton, Ill.; Roy A. Duffus, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Clyde E. Dalrymple, 
Milwaukee; Earle W. Popp of The 
Chas. F. Joyce Co. Inc., Buffalo; Nor- 
man B. McCulloch, production manager, 
Globe Indemnity Co.; Frank W. Cornish 
and Joseph Ward, special agents of 
Bankers Indemnity Co.; Mervin L. Lane, 
New York insurance broker; Raymond 
K. Lake, A. & H. producer, Chicago, and 
Averell Broughton, advertising agency 
executive. 


He points to cer- 





CAPITAL FOR UNCAPITALIZED 
In a talk this week at the banquet 
of the insurance division, American 
Management Association, William J. 


Graham, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life former 
president of the American Management 
Association, illustrated the popularity of 


\ssurance Society, and 


Group insurance and called attention to 
its many forms of protection. He desig- 
nated Group as a medium which is do- 
ing yeoman work in the American Way 
to provide capital for the uncapitalized. 
At the present time there is a Group 
of fifteen billions of 
which employe security to 
the extent of 10,000,000 
men on the job a sum equivalent to a 
event of 


coverage dollars 
represents 


guaranteeing 


generous year’s wage in the 
death. 

Mr. Graham calls Group insurance a 
bigger bargain as the employe increases 
in age or decreases in insurability. 


FIRE-CASUALTY COOPERATION 
One of the interesting features of the 
annual dinner of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives at the 
Hotel Plaza on Tuesday night was the 
number of fire insurance 
reason being, of 
these executives 
or more in 


considerable 
men present, 
course, that 
have a casualty 
their fleet. 

The fire insurance delegation included 
Paul L. Haid, president, Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association; W. E. Mallalieu, 
general National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; Harold Warner, 
United States manager of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group; Gilbert Kingan, United 
States manager of the London & Lanca- 
shire; Bernard M. Culver, president, and 
Frank A. Christensen, vice-president, 
America Fore; William B. Rearden, 
vice-president, Loyalty Group; Oscar C. 
Glasser and D. E. Monroe of the Com- 
mercial Union Group; Benjamin Rush, 
Jr., of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, and C. A. general 
counsel of the Home. 


one 
some of 
company 


manager, 


Loughin, 


This annual dinner is one of the best 
of the insurance get-togethers and is a 
insurance executive 
constantly broader 


distinct factor in 
cooperation on a 


scale. 





John D. Saint, former secretary-mana- 
ger of the Oklahoma Association of In- 
surors, was in Oklahoma City several 
days recently, visiting old friends. 
He, with Mrs. Saint, are taking an ex- 
tended vacation, touring the middle and 
southwest. They drove to Norman for a 
visit with their son who is attending 
the Oklahoma University there. Mr. 


Saint recently was manager of the Ten- 
nessee association. 








GEORGE E. 


LACKEY 


George E. Lackey, manager Detroit 
agency Massachusetts Mutual, will cele- 
brate his silver anniversary with the 
company on May 15. There will be 300 
guests at a luncheon at the Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel which will be addressed by 
President Bertrand J. Perry of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual. Chester O. Fischer, 
vice-president, will also attend. In the 
evening there will be a dinner at the 
Detroit Country Club. Mr. Lackey, after 
being admitted to the bar, joined the 
Massachusetts Mutual in 1915 in Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., as an agent. He was 
appointed supervisor at Louisville. Dur- 
ing the World War he was a first lieu- 
tenant. In 1919 he was made general 
agent of the company in Oklahoma City; 
then was transferred to Detroit. He 
has been a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

 * “S 


Henry P. Hoermann, a member of the 
expense analysis department of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., has been with 
the organization twenty-five years. He 
is a graduate of Connecticut Business 
College and joined the Aetna in 1915, 
as a member of the payroll audit de- 
partment. During the World War he 
served overseas. A former resident of 
East Hartford, Mr. Hoermann was ac- 
tive in politics in that city serving as 
commissioner and later auditor for the 
Meadow District. In 1930 he moved to 
Rockville, where he served on the board 
of advisers for the Rockville Republican 
Club. He is now a member of the 
Rockville Board of Aldermen. 

.* ¢ & 


W. A. Rattelman, New York City 
manager for the National Union Fire, is 
now chairman of the Central Bureau 
Committee of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. 

* * * 

Walter E. Schram, veteran insurance 
newspaperman and a member of the 
staff of The Eastern Underwriter, is 
now recovering from an operation at the 
3rooklyn Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
will be at the hospital for several days 
more. 

 - - 

Elmer Leterman, New York agent and 
leader of the John Hancock, was sub- 
ject of a Profile in last week’s issue 
of The New Yorker, magazine. 

* 2 a 

Cc. C. Day, general agent, Oklahoma, 
Pacific Mutual Life, has been re-elected 
president of Oklahoma City Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 





SENATOR 


GEORGE L., 
George L. Radcliffe, 


RADCLIFFE 


United States 
Senator from Maryland, won in_ the 
Maryland primaries Monday by a large 
vote over Edward Bruce, Democratic 
national committeeman. He was first 
elected to the Senate in 1934, and is one 
of most respected members of that body. 
Mr. Radcliffe is first vice - president, 
Fidelity & Deposit, and has for many 
years been in public life. 

* * * 


O. F. Gilliom, Lincoln National Life 
agent, completed thirty years with the 
company April 27. Mr. Gilliom holds a 
record for consecutive weekly produc- 
tion with more than 1,300 weeks to his 
credit. 

2s Te 

Russell A. Algire, vice-president, Na- 
tional Surety, was a guest speaker at 
the May 8 meeting of the New York 
State Safe Deposit Association held in 
Hotel New Yorker. 

* ¢ @ 

James V. Yarnall, who was some years 
ago associated with the insurance de- 
partments of the New York Commercial 
and the New York Journal of Commerce, 
is now editor of the New Jersey Demo- 
cratic News, with headquarters in 
Newark. 

* * * 

E. V. Mitchell, general counsel, Con- 
tinental Casualty of Chicago, has been 
named to the special labor relations 
committee of the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce. 

* * * 


W. Herndon Lackey, special agent 
Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City, 
was awarded the Optimist Club plaque 
for outstanding service to boys during 
the year 1939. Mr. Lackey is president 
of the juvenile council, worker in the 
30y Scouts organization and is a general 
friend of youth. 

es 


William M. Houze, Jr., and Miss 
Christy Kissling were married at Chi- 
cago last Saturday afternoon. Mr. Houze 
is brokerage manager in the John Han- 
cock agency at 1 North LaSalle Street, 
of which his father William M. Houze, 
Sr., is agency manager. 

* * * 


Chester O. Fischer, vice - president 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, has been re- 
elected president of the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce. Since Mr. 
Fischer has headed the Springfield 
Chamber its membership and activities 
have greatly increased. The Chamber 
just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
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Managers of Insured Get All Their 
Questions Answered 

Many of the large insurers of the 

country have managers for their insur- 


ance departments. Some of them were 


formerly employed by insurance com- 
panies or were with local agencies or 
brokerage outfits. Because of the com- 
plex character of and the 
many types of coverage a large indus- 
trial needs to have it is necessary that 
these men have a broad comprehension 
of insurance, which is getting broader 
all the time because of the Social Se- 
curity and private pension plans which 
are constantly presenting new problems. 
It is only natural that these insurance 
managers should gather into an associa- 
tion and that their conventions are far 
removed from cut and dried affairs. 
Here is one convention where concen- 
tration is placed on getting information 
and doing so without much lost motion. 

In the questions and answers sessions 
the experts on the platform needed all 
their background and experience to an- 
swer as adequately and as correctly as 
possible. Frankness was the order of 
the day. If the expert stalled he would 
say good-naturedly that he was doing 
so. If the question asked were a trick 
one an attempt was made to answer 
anyway. 

As the fire insurance business is con- 
fronted by a controversy over a new 
standard fire insurance policy Paul J. 
Kennedy of New York, who was an- 
swering questions in fire insurance, had 
his hands full. 

Mr. Kennedy, who is head of Paul J. 
Kennedy Agency, Inc., 10 Gold Street, 
New York, has been in the insurance 
business since his discharge from the 
service after the World War. His ex- 
perience has been that of a_ broker, 
agent and company executive. 

Three correlated questions were shot 

at him almost simultaneously and hav- 
ing to do with Use and Occupancy. 
These were the questions: 
_ If an employer carries Use and Occupancy 
insurance will such insurance indemnify him 
for the loss sustained because of the increase 
in his unemployment tax rate? 

If the employer insures his ordinary payroll 
expense under a Use and Occupancy form (par- 
ticularly under Item 2 of the coinsurance form), 
can he collect under such insurance the full 
amount of his standby payroll expense during 
the period of restoration? And by retaining 
his workers on the payroll avoid an increase 
in his Unemployment Tax? 

Would the Fire Companies write separate 
issurance that would indemnify an employer 
for loss resulting from an increase in his em- 
ployment tax rate due to unemployment caused 
by fire damage to the insured’s property? 

Mr. Kennedy answered the first one 
by saying that there was a committee 
at work devising a scheme for taking 
care of the situation, and suggested that 
if the assureds would tell the insurance 
companies exactly what they wanted 
there would be some provision made for 
insuring a loss. 

_ He answered the second one by say- 
ing that if the entire ordinary payroll 
were insured the employer could collect 
up to the full amount of insurance and 


insurance 























thereby avoid any increase in the Un- 
employment Tax. 


The third question he answered by 
stating again that if the fire companies 
knew exactly what the employer wanted 
to cover and there was some method 
devised for measuring probable and 
actual damage, the companies would 
write a separate policy. 

The answers provoked rather wide- 
spread discussion from the floor, par- 
ticipated in by insurance buyers, under- 
writers, brokers, loss adjusters and 
bureau heads. 

Another questioner related to a fire 
discovered in a pulverized coal duct and 
in order to extinguish the fire the steam 
plant had to be shut down, causing a 
cessation of operation and after the fire 
was extinguished the shutdown period 
was elongated for the time necessary 
to clean the ducts, the question stating 
that no physical damage had been done ; 
and the questioner wanted to know 
whether or not under such circumstances 
a collection could be made under his 
Use and Occupancy fire policy. 

In answering the question, Mr, Ken- 
nedy pointed out that the necessity for 
cleaning the ducts in itself was dam- 
age, and also that some material thing 
—no matter how slight, had to burn or 
there would be no fire. He stated that 
he would pay such a Use and Occu- 
pancy loss. The discussion that followed 
brought out the fact that perhaps two 
wheelbarrows full of pulverized cecal 
were destroyed and that led to the 
further question as to whether or not 
coal, as such, was included in his policy. 
This discussion was entered into by 
brokers, loss adjusters, company under- 
writers and insureds, the general con- 
sensus of opinion being that the answer 
would have to depend upon the wording 
of the contract, which, however, was 
not obtainable. 

John C. Brodsky of the 
Casualty got through all the 
bonding and surety questions without 
getting on a limb, The most difficult 
questions had to do with complicated 
claim situations where dishonesty of em- 
ployes and unjustified extensions of 
credit by customers were involved. Also, 
the situations dealing with the deter- 
mination of the amounts and respective 
types of cover. He brought out the 
necessity for substantial amounts of 
cover, if necessary, on a primary and 
excess basis. 

Among the technical questions asked 
Mr. Brodsky was this one: 

In bank fidelity bonds has the recent revision 


of handling Form 2 made the difference between 
it and Form 8 of less importance? 


Fidelity & 
tough 


His answer followed: 

Form 2 originally did not carry disappearance 
and retroactive restoration. Now, both of these 
covers can be purchased under Form 2. In 
fact, the retroactive restoration is provided up 
to $100,000 without additional cost. : 

It is possible for the bankers to obtain all 
of the important covers in Form 2, he 
advisability of retaining Form 8 rests upon 
the language of Form 8 which seems still to 
offer broader interpretative opportunities than 
found within Form 2. ' 

Form 8 is advertised by the surety companies 
as the broadest and most attractive and ef- 
fectively worded protection produced for bank 


insurance of this type, and has for some time 
contained all the coverage available now under 
Form 2, 

From Washington, John J. Corson, di- 
rector, Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
insurance, came up to Atlantic City 
to tell the interrogators all they wished 
to know. He is a bright, young man, a 
good speaker, who knows his. stuff. 
While discussing the subject of John 
Doe accounts he digressed to tell of the 
difficulty of keeping track of identical 
names. 

“We do it,” he said, “although it is a 
difficult job when you consider the num- 
ber of John Smiths and George Robin- 
sons there are in this country. I note 
some women in attendance here. It may 
interest the ladies to know that we have 
index cards of 100,000 Robert Taylors 
alone.” 

He said that any one can find out 
about the status of his Old Age and 
Survivors’ insurance account by dropping 
a postal card to the Bureau. “You can 
ret one at any field office of the Bureau. 
There is one a block from this hotel. 
for instance.” He said the Bureau had 
received 300,000 inquiries asking if peo- 
ple were on the Government records for 
these insurance accounts. 

So far the Government’s Bureau has 
received 500,000 claims. 

Discussing future amendments he said 
consideration was being given to having 
agricultural workers and domestics in- 
cluded; also, employes of non-profit or- 


ganizations, such as endowments and 
other philanthropic associations. 
* * * 
C. F. Rupprecht Writes Book 
It has been sometime since an im- 
portant fire insurance executive has 


written a book on fire insurance, but 
now a new one has appeared. Author 
is Charles F. Runprecht of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America and it is 
called “The Modern Fire Underwriter,” 
and publishers are The Spectator. 

It is a well-written and easily grasped 
underwriting guide and text book pri- 
marily intended for use bv students and 
apprentices engaged in the fire insur- 
ance business. 

When Mr. Rupprecht began work on 
his book and started to make progress 
with it he began to feel that just a set 
of conclusions with a line formula was 
not enough; that there had to be ex- 
planations as to how these conclusions 
or formula were concocted. So he trans- 
ported himself back to the time when 
he was struggling in the business as a 
tvro and felt that if this book were laid 
down before him he would have diffi- 
culty in understanding it unless things 
were explained. He, therefore, enlarged 
the scope of the work in an attempt to 
do a text book which would explain the 
reasons and whys and wherefores of a 
company’s method of operations. In this 
he was successful. 


In Mr. Rupprecht’s opinion under- 
writers a‘* made, not born. A_ good 
underwriter must have a bent for an- 


alvzing the other fellow’s business. 
Whether it be an ordinary frame resi- 
dence insured for many vears with the 
same comnany, or a manufocturing plant 
just completed and erected for the pur- 
pose of experimenting in a new field of 
commercial endeavor, each risk reviewed 
should present an interesting story to 
the mind of the underwriter. The chief 
characteristics of a snecessful under- 
writer are courave and foresight coupled 
with a well-balanced and well-ordered 
mind. Courage is required, for instance, 
if there must be approval of an ex- 
posure of the comnany’s assets to the 
extent of $500,000 nossible loss for a 
premium as little as $600 for a period of 
three long years. Foresieht is acquired 
by keeping constantly in touch with 
changing business and economic condi- 
tions since they so vitally affect the in- 
surance business. 

A well-balanced mind which can wade 
through the mass of detail and technical 
information in each risk reviewed and 
which can bring forth a simnle and clear 
decision is the prime requisite of a suc- 
cessful underwriter, he says. In spite of 
excellent technical training before and 
during apprenticeship, in spite of bril- 


liance of mind and power to analyze, a 
well-ordered plan or formula must b<¢ 
followed in each risk underwritten. If 
a well-designed formula is not followed, 
no matter how clever an underwriter is 
(or thinks he is), he will soon be dubbed 
by his associates as a “stomach” under- 
writer, who on his “good” days accepts 
too liberally of the “doubtful” classes of 
risks and places too high a net reten 
tion on doubtful and even good risks, 
and on his “bad” days takes a sour view 
of even good business, and bears down 
too heavily on the net line retained by 
the company. Consequently, the com- 
pany’s operations suffer through losses 
that bob up in later days on the poor 
risks accepted, or immediately through 
the unwarranted passing off of a share 
of the premium on the good risks to re- 
insurance companies. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Part 1 deals with the theory of fire 
underwriting, explains the duties of 
clerks, examiners and underwriters, and 
carries the reader, step by step, through 
all the processes undergone by a risk 
after it has been submitted to the home 
office. It offers a complete exposition of 
the hazards, moral and physical, and ex- 
posures encountered in each type of 
risk, and explains in detail the methods 
of determining retention, reinsurance, 
ete. 

Part 2 presents an actual “line sheet” 
or formula for grading all types of fire 
insurance risks. This line sheet not only 
attempts to balance the net retention 
on a given risk, and also the income of 
a company by territory, but also sets 
forth the principal factors that should 
be considered in each situation, and in- 
dicates to the underwriter at what point 
matters should properly be referred to 
the supervising officers. 


* * * 
Paul Garrett’s Promotion 
Election of Paul Garrett as a_ vice- 
president of the General Motors this 


week will give pleasure to a consider- 
able number of people in the insurance 
business who know him personally or 
who have followed his career. There is 
no more able person working for a cor- 
poration in this particular field’ than 
Mr. Garrett. His position has required 
mastery of public psychology because of 
the size of the industrial unit with which 
he is associated and the tremendous 
number of its employes. In numerous 
situations which have arisen in recent 
years the General Motors has announced 
its position so intelligently and effec- 
tively that its public relations has really 
been a model throughout the business 
world. 

3efore going with the General Motors 
Mr. Garrett built up a considerable rep- 
utation in the financial and _ business 
world as financial editor of the New 
York Evening Post. Since he has been 
with General Motors he has made sev- 
eral speeches which have been widely 
copied, particularly one in White Sul- 
phur Springs. In that address, which 
bore the title, “Public Relations—Indus- 
try’s No. 1 Job,” Mr. Garrett em- 
phasized the importance to industry and 
to the country of interpreting the 
benefits of enterprise in terms of the 
consumer as the only sure way to obtain 
a mutual understanding in _ public 
interest. 

* * * 
Restaurant Liability 

Addressing a meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Hotel Association in Atlantic City, 
Samual L. Hollander, counsel of that 
association, warned hotel men that signs 
“not responsible for hats and coats” in 
hotels and restaurants were valueless 
from the standpoint of legal protection 
if the waiter hung the wraps up. 

* * * 


Says English Farmers Are Under 
Insured Against Fire Risks 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Farmers’ Union Mutual, recently held 
at Stratford-on-Avon, England, the 
chairman, Alderman A. H. Pearce, asked 
farmers to consider carefully whether 
their fire insurances were adequate to 
meet present values. 




















FLORIDA SCHOOL JULY 10-12 
Professor Ackerman of Newark, Roy 
Duffus, Oscar Beling and Milton 
Mays Are on Program 
Dean L. P. McCord, all-time director 
of the Florida Insurance Schools, an- 
nounces a change in plans for the fourth 








annual school to be held July 10 to 12, 
at Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
These state wide sessions and the 


Pres. McComb Discusses Hazards of _ x" sivisional choots are = te 


Art Treasures and Auto Parking 


Recommendations that the National 


Fire Protection Association give special 


attention to meeting fire hazards facing 
art treasures and priceless historical 


documents and also that a special com- 
mittee be appointed for the purpose of 
making a study of fire problems arising 
from automobile parking congestion in 
cities were offered by President Samuel 
D. McComb in his report to the annual 
meeting this week in Atlantic City. Mr. 
McComb is manager of the Marine Of- 
fice of America, with headquarters in 
New York City, and recognized as one 


of the leading fire prevention authori- 
ties in the ocean marine field. He com- 
pleted this week his second term as 
president of the N.F.P.A. 


Mr. McComb told the convention that 
membership in the N.F.P.A. is now the 
largest in its history. Speaking of the 
work of the Fire Marshals section he 
said that the model arson law has been 
adopted in thirty-nine of the forty-eight 
states. He also recommended that the 
association prepare a model enabling act 
to permit the adoption and enforcement 
of properly drawn fire prevention codes. 

Turning to the subject of fire pro- 
tection for art objects he said: 

Protection of Art Objects 

“In this country the number of ir- 
replaceable objects of art and antiquity 
which are being carefully preserved is 
increasing every year. The number of 
our art galleries and the value of their 
collections mount annually. Some of 
them now value their treasures in mil- 
lions of dollars. The same is true of 
our libraries, many of which contain 
volumes centuries old that it would be 
impossible to replace. Some historic 
documents, for example the Declaration 
of Indepe ndence, are priceless. The con- 
centrated values contained in art gal- 
leries, libraries, museums, and archive 
buildings would warrant a considerable 
outlay for their preservation against loss 
by fire. 

“The protection needs for such build- 
ings no be carefuily considered, for 
the type of extinguishing agent em- 
ployed must be such as to exert no 
damaging effect upon the contents under 
fire fighting conditions or in case of 
premature operation of the system. 
While such protection requirements have 
been developed, they are more or less 
widely scattered in our technical litera- 
ture and not readily available. For this 
reason I would recommend that the 
board of directors be requested to assign 
the task of formulating a complete treat- 
ment of this subject to the committee 
on protection of records and such other 
committees as may be interested and 
make a report to this association next 
year at the meeting. 

Auto Parking Problem 

“There is another suggestion I would 
like to make—it is in connection with 
the parking problem. Many times at 
our meetings we have discussed the con- 
gestion in the streets of our cities- 
automobiles frequently parked on both 
sides of the streets making it practically 
impossible for the larger pieces of our 
fire apparatus to get through to reach 
a fire. I believe the main reason why 
we have the long lines of empty cars 
obstructing the free flow of traffic along 
the streets is that they have no place 
else to go. At present the general pub- 
lic will bitterly oppose regulations for- 
bidding parking even in the most con- 





by the Florida Insurance Agents 
ciation in conjunction with the General 
Extension Division of the State Uni- 
versity. 

Changes decided upon for this year 
meet the expressed wishes of the major- 
ity of those attending the last annual 
school and the recent courses in ten 
loc al board cities. There will be a group- 
ing of classes for the major portion of 
the time, with all students coming to- 
gether for some of the lectures. Individ- 
uals may select from four or five courses, 
which will result in a reduction in the 
number of each class and allowing wider 
range for discussions, questions and 
answers; also giving instructors more 
time for going thoroughly into subjects 
assigned them. 

Dean McCord has secured the services 
of Professor L. J. Ackerman, head of 
the school of insurance in the University 
of Newark, N. J., who will prepare out- 
lines of the courses and come to Holly- 
wood to teach classes. Roy Duffus, of 
the James Johnston Agency, Rochester, 
N. Y., will be back for general local 
agency subjects, and Oscar Beling, of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups, New York, 
will again lecture on agency manage- 
ment and office routine. Another speaker 
will be Milton W. Mays, acting director 
of the Business Development Office, who 
will review the services of his organiza- 
McCOMB tion. 
~ With the new set up Dean McCord 
gested areas but if ample parking proposes to approach each subject from 
were provided elsewhere, the general the sales, agency management and office 
public would cooperate in keeping the poutine standpoints. This will include 
streets clear. : the dynamics of the sale, complete pro- 

“In our congested areas ground is gram of insurance for the prospect, un- 
usually much too valuable to be turned derwriting, adjustments, ete. 


into parking lots. One way of dealing Sa 

with these parked cars is to do as has JOHNSON & HIGGINS MOVE 

been done with transportation facilities Johnson & Higgins. New York insur- 

in congested areas—put them under- ance brokers and average adjusters, have 
removed their offices from 40 Wall Street 


ground. It would be possible where the 
(Continued on Page 24) to 63 Wall Street, New York City. 
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_ NEI 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement December 31, 1939 
RN gs ee Sania $1,500,000.00 
Premium Reserve . 1,521,897.31 
Other Liabilities stiches caiackces kena ctaacssichsaiecmenuchapceceins naan 
te eerste awe are 3,421,222.87 
PR i i . 6,703,763.20 
surance partment Valuation Basis 
ed at $247, 400. 43 La the above statement are deposited in 
required by 
a the — of December ist, “1939 Market Quotations for all bonds 
nd stock owned, th Company's total Admitted Assets would be 
$6. 770,807.96 and the Surplus would be $3,488,267.63. 
Geo. Z. Day, Pres. A. J. Couch, Vice-Pres. S. C. Kline, Secy. 
“TWO STANDARDS” 
An uuusual combination of financial strength. 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement December 31, 1939 
a ae a ae $1,000,000.00 
Claims and Claim Expense Reserve...» 2,138,944.11 
EN, 
NE I, co le 303,632.19 
EEE Ae Se ae een e See task eh) 1,164,629.38 
MOE ID gaiecctncsigicsieteecttnestae 6,053,417.83 
* New Yor k Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
On the basis of December 31, 1939 market quotations for all Bonds and 
Stocks owned the Total Admitted Assets would be increased to 
$6,173,309.86 and Surplus to $1,284,521.41. 
New York Offices: 80 John St. 
Geo. Z. Day, John F. Nubel, Chas. E. Heath, Fred J. Theen, 
President Vice-President Secretary Asst. Secretary 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
A. J. Couch, Resident Vice-President 
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N. J. pai Modify 
Appointment Pledge 


TO MEET COMPANY OBJECTIONS 
Hope That Redraft Will Be Signed by 
Companies This Month and Soon 
Placed in Operation 
To meet objections by companies to 
some provisions of the agency appoint- 
ment pledge adopted by the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters at the 
midyear meeting in Newark, the asso- 
ciation has redrafted the pledge and 
sent it to the fire companies doing busi- 
ness in New Jersey. The association is 
hopeful that all pledges will be executed 
and returned by June 1 Explaining 
why changes have been made Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. O’Brien says in a 

letter to the companies: 

“From the beginning, this association 
has wanted to treat the matter of vol- 
untary agency qualification with utmost 
fairness to all. It is now realized that 
the first pledge might have worked in- 
justices in some instances, and that its 
language was not sufficiently clear in 
places to properly express its intent. 

“We extend sincere thanks to the in- 
surance fraternity for its interest and 
frankness, and its friendly attitude in 
this movement to better agency condi- 
tions.” 

Principal Changes 

The principal amendments to the 
pledge are in Paragraphs 4 and 6 of 
the original agreement. As adopted in 
March Paragraph 4 read: “No appoint- 
ment shall be made of any one whose 
principal business is that of an insur- 
ance broker, or who is connected with 
a brokerage office either directly or in- 
directly, or who is an employe of an 
insurance company.” 

Paragraph 4 now read as follows: 

“4. No appointment shall be made of 
an officer or employe of an insurance 
company except that state agents or 
special agents may be appointed for the 
servicing of agency business and, only 
when ana by joint committee on 
agency qualification, for the purpose of 
countersigning policies in connection 
with agency service.” 

The original draft contained the fol- 
lowing Paragraph 6 which has now been 
deleted altogether: 

“This company will not maintain any 
agency which does not meet the condi- 
tions of this pledge.” 

Paragraph 6 of the revised agreement 
is substantially the same as Paragraph 7 
of the original draft, the change being 
a reduction from three to two of repre- 
sentatives of the association and the 
companies to serve on the joint com- 
mittee on agency qualific ation. Also in 
Paragraph 3 the words “non- policy-writ- 
ing agent” are substituted for “agency 
not maintaining such office.” 


Ask Passage in N. J. of Bill 
To License Local Co. Agents 


The bill in the New Jersey legislature 
to require domestic companies to license 
their agents, as now required of all non- 
New Jersey companies, has been held 
up in the insurance committee of the 
legislature for several weeks. Deputy 
Commissioner Chris A. Gough has 
recommended passage of the measure 
and the New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters is asking its members to 
lend their full support also. 








40 YEARS WITH PHOENIX 
Frank E. Cone, agency supervisor at 
the home office in Hartford of the 
Phoenix of Connecticut Group, has com- 
pleted forty years with the Phoenix. 
He was promoted from examiner to 
agency supervisor in February, 1939. 


ALLOW SOLICITORS IN R. I. 

A new law in Rhode Island permits 
agents and brokers to employ solicitors 
for fire and casualty business, provided 
such solicitors are residents of the state 

and meet qualification requirements. 
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New York Insurance Society Should 
Have Membership of at Least 5,000 


Present Large Student Enrollment Indicates Importance 


Attached by Executives to Special Training; 
How to Become a Member 


By David C. Beebe, 


President, U. S. Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 


There are at 1,649 students 
enrolled in the educational courses con- 
ducted by the Insurance Society of New 
York. Approximately 98% of these stu- 
dents are employed in the 


present 


offices of 


companies, agents and brokers located 
in the insurance district of New York 
City. They have enrolled for instruc- 


tion in order to increase their value to 
their employers and themselves to the 
end that they may equip themselves 
with the knowledge necessary to carry 
on the business when the present gen- 
eration retires. Courses cover a variety 
of subjects affecting the interests of all 
classes of companies as well as agents 
and brokers as is evidenced by the fol- 


lowing current registration: 
No. of 
Course Students 
troker’s qualification course........... 60 
et eee 101 
CRE.. Gavcedeuedwadehaaees 83 
Come FEE cscs cccaucceseceene 92 
- 276 
Pee. e ssegteeedswenadanbobesem 211 
oe See re re 264 
POND BEE 665.60 He wncenccdpcewnaces 108 
483 
Fire insurance accounting............+. 44 
Fire less adjusting (mew).............+. 47 
General principles of insurance and 
SE GRD a ak sb vns sh cdmeenesaws 115 
SRNR GATED oo ccv ie vcntendesescdsnes 121 
SS Reyer ree ee 117 
RIE D0 crs erekdsinehadaeerereaews 94 
- 211 
een SNE ES kes dcaaswvaskandeaec 111 
SEE BE vscnncceceedicgievnsvenseonss 85 
MECGICEl] JUTIGDCUGONEE ooo ciccceeceecce 96 
Total Registration .........e0.% 1,649 


Students Exceed Members 
The charter granted by the New York 


State legislature under which the insur- 
ance society is operated does not pro- 
vide for corporate memberships not- 


fact that the benefits 
derived from the society’s work are 
largely institutional in character. Under 
the circumstances, the society is obliged 
to depend for support upon the dues 
paid by its members as individuals plus 
registration fees paid by enrolled stu- 
dents. It is surprising to learn that the 
students enrolled have increased to a 
point where they now exceed the dues- 
paying members (1,440), all of which 
indicates that appreciation of the op- 
portunity afforded to acquire further 
knowledge of insurance has increased 
more rapidly than realization on the 
part of insurance executives of the 
necessity of supporting this valuable 
work. The society should have at least 
5,000 members and the membership com- 
mittee is doing what it can to attain 
this goal. 

Experience has shown that it is diffi- 
cult for the committee to find the time 
to interest prospective individual mem- 
bers one by one through personal con- 
tact and attempt te call on each repre- 
sentative office for such a_ purpose. 
Since, in the final analysis, the respon- 
sibility of supporting the society should 
rest with the offices on the “Street” the 
membership committee has found it de- 
sirable to approach its problem from 
the corporate or institutional standpoint 
and request each office to appoint one 
executive familiar with the society’s 
work to interest his associates in sup- 
porting this organization. 

Offices With Five or More Members 

In conformity with this plan the com- 
mittee has prepared the following sched- 
ule showing all offices (companies, 
agents, brokers, adjustment and rating 
organizations, the State Insurance De- 


withstanding the 


legal firms identified with in- 


partment, ! 1 
surance business, etc.) which have five 
or more of their executives and em- 


ployes as dues-paying members in_ the 
society. The sixty-three offices listed 
account for approximately 571%4% of the 
society’s total membership. With no 
thought of casting any reflection on the 
interest or support of those offices 
which, because of their size, cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to provide five or 
more members, it is the committee’s 
hope with the cooperation of The 
Eastern Underwriter to hereafter pub- 
lish semi-annually a list of offices pro- 
viding five or more members which will 
be considered as the “Insurance Society 
of New York’s Corporate Honor Roll” 
or the “Five or More Club.” The “Roll” 
as of April 30 reads as follows: 

Total 

Members 

All ¢ ‘lasse s 


Home Ins. Co. Group..........+++- 77 
Great American Group .......-6-.0++5 48 
America Fore Group SRR re ee 36 
Royal-Liverpool Groups ......+.+0++6+ 32 
Chubb & Son Group. .......ccsccsees 33 
Crum & Rr r Teer rr 27 
Fireman’s Fund Group ...........++. 27 


Marsh & McLennan 
Johnson & Higgins .........--+000055 








Astantioc Miatuel ....ccccccccccccesess 23 
North British Group ..........c.eee- 22 
Insurance Co. of North America Group 19 
Pacific Fire/Meserole Group.........-- 19 
Pinte: TAGE GORD oc. v occ ccc ecssonses 18 
U. S. Aviation Underwriters.......... 17 
New York Insurance Department...... 5 
Commercial Union Assurance......... 14 
Davis Dorland & Co........cscceseee 14 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co............. 14 
Fire Co.’s Adjustment Bureau........ 13 
Northern Assurance .........sesee0+, 12 
Corroon & Reynolds............0-++++5 11 
New Amsterdam Casualty ............ 11 
Yorkshire Growp ...ccccscvcens ota 
Delanoy, Kipp & Swan.............-- 10 
Appleton MONE, HRS s ha ei ied eK es aw 9 
eee § te ae re rr ee 9 
Hartion€d Five GreG@p «co... .cccsccnccce 9 
ee eee ee 9 
eee ee ere ree 8 
American Insurance Co. ....... 8 
American Marine Ins. Syndicates..... 8 
CR DIONE 6665. 650:0.0 ccs cn veses 8 
Lomdem ASGMEROR ..ccccccccscercesss 8 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y... 8 
Natl. Board of Fire Underwriters..... t 
Y. Fire Ins. Rating O-ganization.. & 
Travelers SS od wernt atec tow Sha oa tenks 8 
American Foreign. Ins. Assn........%. 7 
PS eee 7 
Brown Crosby & Co, ...cccccccccecce 7 
Gomeral TRGMGUWTORCE 22526 ccccccccs 7 
Marine Office of America............. 7 
Pearl-American Group ...........-+26. 7 
PU OR TI oo. Goa cs weeree nine ; 7 
yk BO Ore 6 
OR ee 6 
eS ES Be ae 6 
Hooper Holmes Bureau .............. 6 
Wr, TL Meee DB Cee .occcccccecses 6 
PED SII nag ove a0 6 6:5 6:478'0' pune’ 6S 0 6 
Ponek. eee. CR, BB. oo wtavicschavn 6 
Aero Insurance Underwriters ........ 5 
Equitable Life Ins. Society .......... 5 
meee Gt COGIDORT ooocicn acc vccveser 5 

rulton P. & Agency/R. A. Fulton 
OS te drokig Wihart-wo. ow wae ans aale Ce o4 ne 5 
Globe & Rutgers 5 
Haight, Griffin, Deming & Gardner.... 5 

Natl. Bureau Casualty & Surety Under- 
QED. SoA dnd bee dh O6ess bewunedssx 5 
Providence Washington Group ....... 5 
a. Ee eee 5 
ee ee eee 5 
Stewart Hencken & Will............. 5 
CC ae ea 


Many Offices Not on List 

In reviewing the list it is obviously 
necessary to take into consideration the 
relative sizes of the organizations named 
so that unfair comparisons will not be 
made. Even so the list indicates that 
some olices are carrying more than 
their fair share of the burden. Cer- 
tainly, there are hundreds of offices 
that do not appear in this list but which 
it is hoped will be included as of Febru- 
ary 


To those who are not familiar with 


the society’s work and do not have time 
to investigate the subject, the following 


list of leaders in insurance who have 
served as officers or directors of the 
society and have given freely of their 


time without compensation to aid 
younger men desiring to acquire a 
broader knowledge, should serve to in- 
dicate how others familiar with the work 
feel towards the society: 

Hale Anderson, Fidelity & Casualty. 

R. P. Barbour, Northern of London. 


Alfred M. Best, Alfred M. Best Co. 
Samuel T. Brown, Glens Falls. 
Charles E. Case, North British. 


Willard L. Chambers, North British. 
Hendon Chubb, Chubb & Son. 

W. R. Crane, North River. 

Rexford Crewe, Hartford Acc. & Ind. 
Everett U. Crosby, Brown, Crosby & Co. 


Floyd R. DuBois, Frank & DuBois. 
Floyd N ull, Continental Casualty. 
J. D. Erskine, Ins. Executives Assn. 





W. J. Falvey, Mass. Bonding & Ins. 


M. C. Fisher, Metropolitan Life. 

VV. Ie Galagner, Pearl-American Group. 
J. H. Grady, General Accident. 

W. W. Greene, General Reinsurance. 

A. R. Hanners, Commercial Union. 
James J. Hoey, Hoey & Ellison. 


Walter C. Howe, Royal-Liverpool. 

William H. Koop, Great American Ins. Co. 
Edson S. Lott, U. S. Casualty. 

Henry W. Lowe, Johnson & Higgins. 
Julian Lucas, Davis, Dorland & Co. 
Edward C. Lunt, Great American Ind. 


G. F. Michelbacher, Great American Ind. 
W. E. Mallalieu, Natl. Board Fire Undrs. 
W. H. McGee, Wm. H. McGee & Co. 
ve E. McKell, American Surety. 

’. Meserole, P acific Fire. 
W. J. Mosenthal, H, Mosenthal & Son. 


Gs Neuendorffer, 
C, A, Nottingham, 


Guardian Life. 
Royal-Liverpool Group. 


J. L. Parsons, North River. 
A. R. Phillips, Great American Ins. Co. 
Curtis W. Pierce, America Fore. 


Charles L. 


Purdin, Royal-Liverpool Group. 
Henry H., 


Reed, Ins. Co, of North America. 
Henry E, Reed, Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. 
Joseph W. Russell, Aetna Fire. 

Chris D. Sheffe, London Assurance. 

Kenneth Spencer, Globe Ind. Co. 

C. G. Taylor, Metropolitan Life. 

A. G. Whitelaw, Commercial Union. 
William D. Winter, Atlantic Mutual. 


Occasionally the committee is asked 
by a prospective member who has him- 
self no present need of the society’s 
educational facilities: “Why should 1 
join the society—what will membership 
bring me?” The answer to that ques- 


tion is, “First, if you have use for it the 
society owns and onerates one of the 
finest and most complete insurance li- 


States which is 
open to all members. Secondly, the 
business of insurance over a period of 
years has been kind to most executives, 
departmental managers, ete. and by 
joining the society and paying your 
dues you are not only making it pos- 
sible for the next generation to enjoy 
similar advantages but you are in part 
repaying your debt to a business that 
you believe in and that has treated you 
well.” For those who cannot. afford 
more, $5 a year plus an initiation fee of 
$1 does not seem an unreasonable con- 
tribution towards training our succes- 
sors. 

The initiation fee is $1. and the dif- 
ferent classes of membership and the 
dues therefor are as follows: 


braries in the United 


Per Year 
Resident membership*........... $5. 
Non-resident membership ....... z 
Sustaining membership ......... 10. 


Contributing membership 25. 


Life Membership ............... 100. 
(In lieu of annual dues) 
Founder membership ........... 1,000 


(In lieu of annual dues) 

Membership applications may be se- 
cured by applying to Edward R. Hardy, 
secretary; Miss Maude E. Inch, 
tant secretary and Arthur C. Goerlich, 
educational director, at the offices of 
the Insurance Society of New York, 
100 William Street or from Richard 
V. Goodwin, (vice-president, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, 116 John Street) and 
David C. Beebe (president, U. S. Avia- 
tion Underwriters, Inc., 80 John Street) 
on behalf of the membership committee. 


assis- 


President of Preferred Fire 
O. G. Colwell has been elected presi- 
dent of the Preferred Fire of Topeka, 
Kan., 
who had headed the company since it 
was established in 1916. Mr. Colwell 
helped organize the Preferred and up to 
last week was secretary-treasurer. M. S. 
Lake is now secretary-treasurer. 


succeeding the late Clyde W. Miller | 
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PEARL REARRANGES FIELDS 





Central Ohio Field Divided Between 
Lovett and Case; Roche Special in 
N. Y. Suburban Territory 
United States Manager O. H. Carlsson 
announces changes and additions in the 
Ohio and New York suburban fields of 
the companies of the Pearl-American 
Fleet, namely the Pearl Assurance, Mon- 
arch Fire and Eureka-Security Fire & 

Marine. 

Following the resignation of Special 
Agent Lossman of Columbus, Ohio, the 
central Ohio field has been divided, the 
southern section, including Columbus, to 
be handled by State Agent Carl Lovett 
of Cincinnati and the northern section 
by Special Agent Carl Case, who makes 
his headquarters at the Cleveland o* ce 
under the supervision of C. B. Hawkins. 
Paul D. Cousineau, who has been con- 
nected with the Ohio Inspection Bureau 
at Dayton for the past four years, has 
joined the Cleveland office staff of the 
fleet as engineer for a large territory 
centering at Cleveland. 

In suburban New York territory, 
(Westchester, Rockland, Putnam Coun- 
ties and Staten Island and Long Island) 
Clifford A. Roche has been appointed 
special agent for the Pearl. Mr. Roche 
has been connected with the head office 
in New York for a number of years, his 
most recent work being in the broker- 
age department 


Geo. W. Holton President of 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine 


George W. Holton, Hartford, Conn., 
has been elected president of the Min- 
neapolis Fire & Marine to succeed the 
late Walter C. Leach. Mr. Holton has 
been a vice-president of the company 
which .is affiliated with the Phoenix 
yf Hartford group. Charles M. Case, 
president, Atlantic Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis, was named a vice-president of 
the Minneapolis Fire & Marine, and 
Harold D. Campbell, who has been cash- 
ier, was elected assistant secretary. 

Mr. Holten is a native of lowa and 
his first employment in insurance was 
in 1895 in the local agency office of 
Brennan, Love & Co. at Omaha. In 
1900 he was appointed by the Germania 
Fire as state agent for Iowa. In 1907 
he entered the service of the Phoenix 
of Hartford as state agent in Iowa. He 
was transferred in 1923 to a field com- 
prising eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey and Delaware. In 1926 he 
was elected an assistant secretary, in 
1929 a secretary, and in 1936 a vice- 
president and secretary of the Phoenix 
(sroup. 


HOLC Will Self-Insure 
Properties That It Owns 


The Home Owners Loan Corporation 
intends to be a self-insurer of proper- 
ties that it has taken over through fore- 
losure, according to Washington re- 
ports. The Stock Company Association, 
in its new contract with the HOLC, in- 
sures properties that are mortgaged to 
the HOLC. Present policies on risks 
now owned by the corporation may be 
anceled this month. The HOLC owns 
about 72,000 properties and has sold 
YO.O00 


HARTFORD AGENTS 50 YEARS 
The Hartford Fire was host last weck 
the members and staff of the C. J. 


Adams Agency of Atlantic City at a 
dinner at the Hotel Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, marking tl fiftieth anniversary 


of the agency’s representation of the 
Hartford. The company was represented 


by Secretary A. W. Tyrol who presented 
the agency with a handsome marine 
clock. It was received by Col. Frederick 
Hickman, president of the agency. Dur- 
ing the last fifty years the agency has 


ven the Hartford over $1,000,000 in 
premiums, with an aggregate loss ratio 
less than 18%. 
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Nominated for President 


Of the New York ‘Board 


HAROLD V. SMITH 


Harold VY. Smith, president: of the 
Home of New York, has been nominated 
for the presidency of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters to succeed 
John W. Nichols, local secretary of the 
Queen. Mr. Smith has been. serving 
as vice-president of the board. Election 
of officers will be held at the annual 
meeting of the board next Wednesday, 
May 15. Other nominations are as fol- 
lows: 

For vice-president, Joseph W. Russell; 
for secretary and treasurer, E. C. Niver; 
for assistant secretary, Robert F. 
Wright; for assistant treasurer, Walter 
C, Howe. Those nominatéd to serve on 
various standing committees are: 

Finance—Joseph W. Russell, Georg? F. 
Neiley, Henry H. Reed, Albert N. Butler, 
George F. Kern, John A. Forrestel and 
J. Victor Lane. 

Fire Patrol—Joseph T. Goeller, A. J. 
Smith, C. A. Fowler, John W. Nichols, 
L. R. Bowden, E. W. Nourse and George 
E. O'Hara. 

Laws and legislation—James J. Hoey, 
A. R. Phillips, Ronald R. Martin, Wil- 
liam Quaid, Albert N. Butler, T. J. Irvine 
and C. F. Shallcross. 

Losses and adjustments—William A. 
Riordan, A. R. Hanners, F. E. Potter, 
John W. Begg, Joseph W. Russell, John 
G. Loose, George F. Kern, A. J. Smith, 
C. A. Nottingham, W. J. Reynolds and 
John F. Honness. 

Fire prevention and water sun.ly— 
Willard L. Chambers, Walter C. Howe, 
W. R. Crane, C. W. Pierce, I. S. Bing- 
ham, Clarence McDaniel, and William J. 
Manning. 

Electricity—Fred W. Kentner, P. W. 
Barnes, John E. Peace, W. R. Crane, 
C. A. Fowler, Chris D. Sheffe and Eugene 
C. Richard. 





Samuel W. Ames Dies at 77 


Samuel William Ames, president of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Fire of Keller, 
Va., died last week in his seventy-eighth 
year. He had been a director of the 
company since it was founded in 1906 
and president since 1916. Born at Pun- 
goteague, Va., on August 25; 1862, he 
engaged in farming and merchandizing 
more than forty years. He was also 
connected with several local financial 
institutions. 





SUBURBAN FIELD CLUB ELECTS 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
this week elected J. B. McMillan of the 
Providence Washington as president and 
also the following other officers: vice- 
president, William L. Bennett, Northern 
Assurance; secretary, Louis B. Burkert, 
Commercial Union, and treasurer, Wil- 
liam Gluf of the F. F. Richardson Co. 
The officers will be installed at the 
annual meeting June 3 
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Ss 1794, Pennsylvania, 
although chartered in 1681, 


might still be called young. 
And these United States were 
but five years in being. 

So it is correct to say that 
the Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania grew 
up with the country and the 
insurance business. 

No wonder successful agen- 
cies throughout our country 
today find dealings with this 
company easy and satisfactory 
to agent and client alike. 


Fire and Accessory Lines 





THE INSURANCE 
OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Chartered in 1794 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


and company representatives 


Program for Annual Convention of 


N. Y. Agents at Syracuse Next Week 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents has released the program 
for the fifty-eighth annual convention to 
be held next Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday at the Hotel Syracuse in 
Syracuse, N. Y. Several hundred agents 
i are ex- 
is the text of the 


pected. Following 


program: 
Monday Forenoon, May 13th 


9:30 A. M. Joint meeting of local board 


officers and members with State Association 
Directors. 

Why Local Boards? Outstanding accom- 
plishments of successful local boards and 


Local board qualification 
multiple 


county associations. 
standards. qualification and 
agency appointments. County 
Are they of benefit to rural agents? 
tional and safety programs for local boards. 
Local board placement plans—insurance on 
public properties. Amended fire department tax 


Agency 
associations— 
Educa- 


law. 
Monday Afternoon, May 13th 
First convention session. 
1:30 P. M.. Greetings—A. C. Deisseroth, 
president, Syracuse Underwriters Exchange. 
Response—John D. Henderson, 
Herkimer County Association. 


president, 
The next national convention—A. C. Glasser, 


president, and R. C, Mason, chairman conven- 


tion committee, Buffalo Association. 

Our membership campaign—Thomas A. 
Sharp, executive vice-president and _ general 
chairman. 

Resolutions committee—preliminary report 
submitted for study by members. 

2:00 P. M. “A Half Day of School.” Head 


master—Roy A, Duffus, chairman educational 
and business development committee. 


Faculty: E. A, 


ment, 


Cordes, engineering depart- 
America Fore Group; A. J. Huneke, in- 


land marine manager, Eagle Star; L. E. Mack- 


all, vice-president, National Surety Corp.; Fred 
J. Marshall, rural agents committee. 
Lectures: 


chairman, 
Facts and Fallacies in Farm Un- 
derwriting, Mr. Marshall; Additional Coverages 
under Fire Insurance Policies, Mr. Cordes; 
Coverage Afforded by Inland Marine Lines, 
Mr. Huneke; Increased Income from Fidelity 
Bonds, Mr. Mackall. 

Examination—Do you know the answers? A 
surprise is planned for the class. 


Monday Evening, May 13th 


Opening dinner in honor of past-presidents. 

Installation of retiring president. 
Tuesday Forenoon, May I4th 

9:30. A. M. Travelogue of other state con- 
ventions as taken by Roy A. 
conventioneer trips. 

Administration report, 
president. 


Duffus, during his 


Russell M. L. 


Carson, 
Meetings, membership and finances—J. W. 
Rose, secretary-treasurer. 
Address—Sidney O. Smith, 
tional Association. 
“United We Stand”—F. L. 
councillor. 


Tuesday Afternoon, May 14th 

Safety Is Good Business—discussion leaders: 
Joseph H. Miller, chairman, fire prevention 
committee; Charles H. Tuke, chairman, acci- 
dent prevention committee. 
Agency Tax Problems—Warren E. 
Day, .regional vice-president. 

What Helps the Rural Agent 
discussion leaders: William H. 
Hatch, A. C. Wallace. 

Rate revisions—proposed new standard policy 
leader: 
fire insurance 


president, Na- 


Greeno, national 


Insurance 


Helps You 
Lucas, H. H. 


—reporting torm of cover—discussion 
William H. 
conference committee. 

Code and Other 


Rogers, 


A. Munns, chairman, 


Legislation, 
chairman law 


The Insurance 
discussion leader: T. L. 
and legislation committee. 

Agency Principles— 


Appointments—Guiding 

















Aerr to changing conditions 
and needs, our organization is kept 
flexible to meet new problems and as- 
sure you adequate service. 


FIRE-AUTOMOBILE-INLAND MARINE 
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CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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Unilateral Pledge—discussion leader: John J, 
Roe, Jr., chairman committee on non-stock 
competition and mixed agencies. 

Compulsory Automobile Insurance—Insurance 
Department Bill—discussion leader: Thomas A, 
Sharp, executive vice-president. 

Compensation Commission and Rating Plans— 
discussion leaders: Albert Dodge, chairman, 
and John D. Henderson, member casualty and 
surety committee. 

Final report, committee on resolutions. 

Election of officers and directors. 

Tuesday Evening, May 14th 

7:00 P. M. Annual banquet—R. M. L. Car- 
son, retiring president, presiding. 

Address—Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of 
Insurance, State of New York. 

Address—‘Dusty” Miller, 
from Ohio. 


Wednesday, May 15th 

9:30 A. M. Annual meeting of stockholders, 
State Association Service, Inc. 

10:30 A. M. Meeting of new board of di- 
State Association Service, Inc. Meet- 
ing of new board of directors, New York State 
Association of Local Agents, Inc. 


County Editor 


rectors, 





Two Promotions Made in 


New York Marine Office 


James Mather has been appointed as- 
sistant marine manager for the Union 
Marine & General, Phoenix Assurance, 
Norwich Union Fire and Columbia of 
New York, and Lawrence Wagle is now 
adjuster of claims. Mr. Mather entered 
marine insurance in 1905 in the office of 
I. Herrman & Co., in this city, then 
United States managers of the Union 
Marine and a member of other compa- 
nies. When Great Britain entered ‘the 
World War in 1914, Mr. Mather re- 
mained with the Union Marine and the 
companies affiliated with it and worked 
in the underwriting department. He has 
been a marine underwriter for the past 
fifteen years. 

Mr. Wagle entered the Herrmann 
office more than thirty years ago. He 
also went with the Union Marine ‘when 
it left that office and has spent most of 
his business life in the claims depart- 
ment. He served overseas during the 


World War. 


Apgar President of N. Y. 
Exchange 25-Year Club 


The 25-Year Club of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange elected the fol- 
lowing officers at its annual meeting. last 
riday in New York City: president, 
Francis F. Apgar; first vice-president, 
George E. Weightman; second vice- 
president Arthur G. Lindaberry; secre- 
tery, Henry Levin; treasurer; John T. 
Griffin; sergeant-at-arms, Louis: W. 
Chapin. 

Francis J. Donovan, assistant manager 
of the exchange and retiring president, 
presented the new president, who intro- 
duced the new officers. Harold M. Hess, 
manager of the exchange, and the only 
honorary member of the club, spoke. 


Gruhn Writes Pink on , 
Co. Allowance to HOLC 


General Manager A. V. Gruhn’ of. the 
American Mutual Alliance has written 
to Insurance Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink of New York with regard to the 
new contract between the Stock Com- 
pany Association and the HOLC to 
handle HOLC insurance. He points out 
that SCA has agreed to make a certain 
allowance to the HOLC to offset ex- 
penses and asks how such an allowance 
can be supported as insurance compa- 
nies cannot pay such a commission to 
private mortgages as a reimbursement 
for inspections and other services. 











WORCESTER BOARD ELECTS 

Francis R. A. McGlynn has been re- 
elected president of the Worcester, 
Mass., Board of Underwriters for the 
sixth year. He is also president of the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents. Other officers of the Worcester 
board are as follows: first vice- president, 
I. Ellsworth Sawyer; second vice-presi- 


dent, Donald D. McPherson; secretary- 
treasurer, Herman C. Maddocks.. 
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Western Department 
844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





FIREMEN'S 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters e Keystone Underwriters 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, 


WHO 


Missed the Boat? 


THE MAN confronted by a stack of 
unpaid bills after four months lay-off 
with a fractured knee, or, THE AGENT 
who failed to sell him Accident Insurance? 


LOYALTY GROUP agents are in 
a sound position to sell their clients 
peace-of-mind insurance because their 


Accident Policies are UNSURPASSED. 


Alert agents everywhere can find the 
way to travel FIRST CLASS CABIN. 
Check up on the tried performance 
of Loyalty Group Accident Policies. 


COMMERCIAL @ MONTHLY PREMIUM 
e GROUP e 





NEW JERSEY 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 





HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Foreign Deportment 
111 John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 
461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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Fries Declares Stock Companies 
Must Offer More Saleable Forms 


President of Brooklyn Brokers Association Tells Annual Meet- 
ing That at All Times Brokers Represent Clients’ 
Interests, Not Companies’ 


President J. FE. Fries of the Brooklyn 


Insurance Brokers Association departed 


from the usual custom of confining the 
president’s annual report to a review of 
the year’s activities when speaking be- 
fore the twenty-eighth annual dinner at 
the Hotel Bossert in Brooklyn last night 
Instead, he seriously reviewed many 
problems of producers and companies 
today and declared that the tuture re- 
quires the closest collaboration and co- 
operation on the part of companies and 
producers. He told the stock compa- 


nies that if producers are to continue 
to represent them, rather than other 
types of carriers, they must provide 


agents and brokers with insurance that 
is not only sound, but “practical, eco 
nomical and saleable.” 
The insured is no longer 
stories, said President Fries, but 


interested in 


wants 


facts. And since the producer gets paid 
only for business he actually sells, he 
must have something to offer that the 


from, and through him 


public will buy 
to the stock com- 


“It this be a challenge 
panies, and I believe it is,” declared Mr. 
Fries, “they must not only accept it but 
must do something about it.” 


Economy Outweighs Other Arguments 


Stock insurance has been laying too 
much emphasis on the contention that 
the mutual system of insurance is not 
in accord with the American way, Mr. 
Fries told his large audience. There 


may be logic to the argument “but all 
our rationalizing cannot do away with 
the cold, ruthless demand of business 


for buying everything as economically 
as possible. 

“If an insurance broker is willing to 
continue to promote the ; 
insurance, he must be given merchandise 
that he can sell His remuneration 
must be such as to enable him to main- 
tain a decent standard of living. Pro- 
fessionalization, social standards, high 
ethical ideals, integrity—all must give 
way if the necessaries of life cannot be 
obtained under reasonable conditions.” 

Speaking of reasons why the broker 
is a necessary part of the insurance 
picture, Mr. Fries continued: 

“An insurance policy is a contractual 
agreement. No sensible business man 
would dream of entering into any kind 
of important contract or agreement with- 
out the advice of counsel, whose sole 
interest would be that of his client. 


sale of stock 


“Transactions in insurance are no dif- 
ferent than any other legal transac- 
tions, except that they have become 


specialized. The party of one part be- 
comes the insurer; the party of the 
other part becomes the insured. Counsel 
for the insured should properly be the 
insurance broker. The insurance com- 
pany has already had, and still has, 
the benefit of its legal staff. The con- 
tract has been drawn by its experts; 
should-any. questions arise, the company 


would still have its lawyers and experts 
to serve it. 

Broker’s Sole Interest Is Assured 

“We feel, and we cannot too strongly 
emphasize it—that the assured needs a 
representative, whose sole interest would 
be to protect the interests of his clients. 
Whether in recognition of this fact, or 
for competitive reasons (perhaps a little 
of both) we find a growing number of 
mutuals today are prepared to transact 
their business through means of such 
representation. Their number, however, 
is small. As a consequence this market 
is not sufficiently broad and complete 
for a broker to be properly selective in 
accordance with the particular needs of 
his clients. 

“We come now to the stock compa- 
nies. It is a tribute to the institution 
insurance that in spite of the 
unfair obstacles that are placed in its 
way, in the matter of discriminatory 
statutes and requirements, taxation ,and 
other kindred matters, that it has been 
enabled to retain the greater portion of 
the insurance business of this country. 

“T say it with regret, but it is my 
opinion that the stock companies have 
not realized the contributions to their 
vrowth made by the producers. The 
producer today has to know what it’s 
all about, and we believe that compa- 
nies are beginning to recognize that fact. 

“The public, through the efforts of 
the intelligent producer, rather than 
through the direct efforts of the com- 
panies, is perhaps more insurance con- 
scious today than it has ever been. But 
with this increased insurance conscious- 
ness likewise has come an _ increasing 
reluctance on the part of the buying 
public to just accept blindly statements 
and unsupported arguments, from either 
producers or companies, and they now 
want to be shown—to be absolutely con- 
vinced that each dollar spent gets them 
the greatest value possible. And while 
I sincerely believe they have accepted 
to a great degree the value of the pro- 
fessional services of a broker, they will 
no longer just accept everything he says 
without question. 

Companies “Must Do Something 
About It” 

“We cannot just sit back and wait for 
a definite trend that is growing greater 
each day, to change back to ‘the good old 
days.’ We must do something about it. 
And when I say we, I mean the compa- 
nies. There are at present, it is true, a 
few experiments being attempted by the 
stock companies, of a participating char- 
acter. I do not know how far these 
will go. But I do know that the pro- 
ducer must have something definite and 
concrete to sell—not just sentiment. He 
must continue to represent his clients, 
and he must have his companies furnish 
him with insurance that is not only 
sound, but that is practical, economical 
and saleable. 

“More and more - frequently, 


of stock 


brokers’ 





A LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY LOCATED IN 
A MODERN OFFICE BUILDING IN THE 
DOWNTOWN NEW YORK INSURANCE DIS- 
TRICT OFFERS FREE DESK SPACE TO A 
FEW HIGH TYPE BROKERS AND LIFE 
MEN. Box No. 1377, The Eastern Under- 
writer Co., 94 Fulton St., N. Y. 











associations and other representative 
bodies are called into company consulta- 
tion, in recognition of the fact that mat- 
ters of policy cannot be solved unless 
all intelligent and competent viewpoints 
are taken into consideration. Very short- 
ly an entirely new program of compen- 
sation rates and modified rating pro- 
cedure will be considered in this state. 
We are grateful to the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters for 
the fact that we have been accorded 
the opportunity to cooperate with them 
at frequent meetings of their Acquisition 
Cost Conferences and its sub-committees. 
We firmly believe that our opinions 
and viewpoints have been of material 
benefit in clearing the way for construc- 
tive and cooperative procedure that will 
preserve the interests of the public, re- 
store the 10% basic commission scale 
of which the brokers were deprived 
some years back, and at the same time 
assist the stock companies to protect 
their compensation business against dis- 
criminatory competition. 

“There was recently proposed in the 
legislature of this state a law that would 
have compelled companies and rating or- 
ganizations to call in accredited brokers’ 
representatives on matters pertaining to 
or affecting brokers. We regret that 
this bill has died en route. We are 
certain that the interests of the insur- 
ance companies would have been better 
served, had that bill gone through. We 
still look forward to the day when such 
a law will be enacted. 

Sees Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


“There is no doubt in my mind that 
we are going to have compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. I feel that the seri- 
ous and scholarly way in which our 
Superintendent of Insurance has pro- 
jected this program is deserving of com- 
mendation. I wish to make it clear that 
when hearings are commenced on this 
most important subject, that it will be 
the aim of the brokers to present their 


Buffalo Agents to ‘Send B Big 
Delegation to Syracuse 


Plans to send a large delegation to 
the New York State Association of 
Local Agents’ convention in Syracuse, 
May 13 and 14, were discussed at the 
May 1 meeting of the Buffalo Associa- 
tion of Fire Underwriters in the Buf- 
falo Athletic Club. President August C. 
Glasser announced that the Buffalo asso- 
ciation’s new committees had elected the 
following chairmen for the coming year: 
-_ or. Robert H. Mason; membership, 
E. Se Clauss ; executive, J. i. Olson, and 
ablic relations, Charles H. Wilson. 

Mr. Glasser and Mr. Mason, delegates 
to the mid-year meeting of the National 
Association in Wichita, Kan., reported. 
Mr. Mason, who is general chairman of 
the national convention in Buffalo next 
September, also reported for the local 
convention committee. 





JACK PETERSON DIES AT 47 


Jack Peterson, local insurance and real 
estate agent of Union, N. J., died last 
week at age 47. He served during the 
World War with the 139th Field Artil- 
lery, was wounded in the battle of 
Chateau Thierry and was confined to 
the Brooklyn Naval Hospital for six 
years. Until several months ago he was 
active in the firm of Peterson & Statford 
of Union. He served the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans as national senior vice- 
commander and as state commander. 





BUFFALO AGENCY NAME FILED 
A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for the George M. Woodcock 


Insurance Agency by Charlotte M. 
Goode, 601 Dun Building. 
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viewpoint with the best interests of the 
public at heart. 
“But I should like 


to point out to the 
that it is not be- 
imagination to. vis- 
that in days to 


insurance companies 
yond the realm of 
ualize the possibility 
come, an attempt may be made to sell 
an automobile as a unit consisting of 
three parts—a motor vehicle, a fire and 
theft policy, and an indemnity policy 
that will comply with the requirements 
of the law. It is for the company men 
to weigh the serious implications of this 
problem, and to act with intelligence and 
vigor now and not when it is too late.” 

Insurance Sunerintendent Louis H. 
Pink of New York was the chief guest 
speaker of the evening. 

John Cashmore, president of the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, also spoke and Mor- 
timer L. Nathanson acted as toastmaster. 
The latter presented a_ beautiful wold 
wrist watch to Treasurer E. C. Mac- 
Cormack in recognition of his long and 
loyal services to the association. Mr. 
Nathanson said that “for the sacrifices 
you so generously made to the insur- 
ance fraternity we are inestimably in- 
debted.” 


Frelinghuysen Arranging 
G.O.P. Rally for Willkie 


Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, a former 
United States Senator from New Jer- 
sey and now president of the Stuyvesant 
Insurance Co., has arranged a Repub- 
lican rally for Wendell L. Willkie, po- 
tential candidate for the Presidential 
nomination, at the Raritan Valley Farms 
Inn on Monday, May 20. 


Chilcote With Gen’! Agency 


Donald E. Chileote, formerly secre- 
tary and Western department manacer 
for the Corroon & Reynolds companies, 
has been elected vice - president of 
Ploeser Watts & Co. and president of 
the Marine Underwriters Corp. of St. 
Louis. The latter organization operates 
exclusively in the general agency field 
in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma. Arkan- 
sas and Illinois underwriting fire, ma- 
rine, automobile and casualty lines. 
Ploeser Watts & Co. is a local general 
agency with offices in the Landreth 
Suilding, St. Louis. 


MANHATTAN F. & M. AGENTS 


The Manhattan Fire & Marine has 
appointed Danzig, Reiders & Wolner 
Agency, 349 East 149th Street, as New 
York City agents for fire, automobile 
and inland marine. The London Assur- 
ance, with which the Manhattan is af- 
filiated, was formerly represented by 
this agency. 





The Reserve Insurance Co., which was 
recently formed by interests affiliated 
with Chubb & Son of New York, has 


been elected to Class 1 membership of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 
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power and while he was not the first inventor of 
a steamboat (John Fitch and Nathan Read hav- 
ing conducted successful experiments in 1785 
and 1786, which were never developed), he 
was the first to utilize steam for navigation in a 
practical way. After his return to America Fulton, 
assisted by Robert Livingston, built the ‘“Clermont”’ 
— the first really workable steamboat. 

In 1815 the inventor constructed the “‘Demo- 
logos’ for the United States Government; the 
first steam battleship ever built. 

Robert Fulton was a man of great persever- 
ance and industry, of a lively and cordial dis- 
position. He was six feet tall, of slender build, 
with strong features, dark eyes and a projecting 


brow. The accompanying portrait, painted by 
OBERT FULTON, the son of an Irish immigrant, was born in Little himself, is considered to be an excellent likeness. 
Britain, Lancaster County, Penn., in 1765. He was descended He died in New York on February 24th, 1815. 


from the Rev. Dr. Robert Fulton, chaplain to Lady Arabelle Stuart, the Meme, tennal tir dante ond talent 
the cousin of King James | of England. His birthplace was of the Aanusteals tenia imino siaeaduaeltdamads 
usual type of country homestead of the late 18th century found can Homes and the Homes of American Industry 
throughout the Northeastern United States. The full length porch 
along the front of the house was common in areas subject to Dutch 
architectural influence and extremely rare in New England. 

His parents were too poor to give him but a scant education, 
but early in life he showed great artistic ability and at seventeen 
began to paint seriously and earned his living with his brush until he 
went to England to study under Benjamin West. 

While there, Robert became interested in engineering and soon 
took out patents for an inclined-plane canal lock, a machine for 
sawing marble, other machines for spinning flax and making rope, 
and a dredging machine. He also drew plans for the construction 
of a cast iron bridge. 

In 1812 he succeeded in propelling a boat by means of steam 
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Recently | reecived the following 


from Theodore L. Ro 

N. Y., past-president of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents. H* 
is president of the local agency of 


Rovers & Ashe, Inc 


Mr. Rowers is one of the most active 
members of the local agents’ association 
has has done wondertul work for them, 


as to meeting competition ot 
though the that 
stock companies for many 
back. In 1904 [T was chairman of 
that tried to exclude mu 
from association agencies, but did 
not succeed mainly com 
panies would not enforce the rules 
“Dear Ed 

“| received your communication § this 
morning and was glad, as | always am, 
to hear from you, and will hope to see 
you in Syracuse next month. 

“The problem of picking up new mem 
who are eligible under our rules 
is a dificult one now as so many ag 
have taken on mutual companies, and 
1 am sorry to say that this is also true 
of a good many of our members In 


especially 
mutuals, 
has faced the 


par | lem is one 


years 
a committee 
tuals 


because stock 


bers 


encies 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


letter 
ers of Little Falls, 








been able to figure 
that are really 
who are 


associa-~ 


this county I have 
out only two agencies 
eligible, in addition to 
already members of the 
tion, who are not members 

“| have interviewed both of these 
igents, and hope to get at least one of 
them. | am hoping that some plan may 
be worked out whereby the stock com 
panies and the represent itive agents can 
work together in bringing about separa- 
tion. Personally, I feel that stock com- 
pany agents are foolish to take on mutual 
representation, I have always argued 
that the services of the local agent are 
worth more than the saving on a mutual 
policy, say nothing about the fact that 
capital stock insurance is of course much 
more stable, 

“lL feel | keep in touch with you some- 
what each week by reading your corner 
in The Eastern Underwriter, which is 
always interesting, and [ appreciate it is 
quite a job digging up material each 
week, but | think you have done a good 
job 


“With 


those 
state 


regards, I am, 
Sincerely 
“ ‘Ted’ 


best 
yours, 
Rogers. 


Electrical Inspection Law and 
Explosives Ordinance Presented 


Che committee on laws and ordinances 
of the National Fire Protection Associa 
tion presented two important reports to 
the annual meeting at Atlantic City this 


with a proposed state 
inspection and the 
ordinances 


MANY years 


week One deals 
law tor electrical 
ther with an explosive 
Wentworth, for 
manager of the N.F.P.A,., is 


uttee and other 


Franklin 
veneral 
chairman of the comn 
embers are H. T. Cartlidge, W. FE 
Mallalieu, G. W. Elliott and F. T. Moses. 
rhe committee this week offered to 
he annual meeting a first draft of the 


proposed electrical inspection law with 
no request for action. Instead sugges- 
tions and criticisms were requested 


which will be studied by the committee 
before submitting the matter to the 
association for official consideration in 
1941 

With reference to the suggested ex- 


plosives ordinance which was presented 
the committee said: 

“The sugvested ordinance of the Asso- 
ciation on the storage of explosives, pre- 
pared by the former N.F.P 
on fire prevention ordinances under the 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


\. committee 


chairmanship of W. FE, Mallalieu and 
adopted in 1912, is now out of date. In 
view of the number of inquiries for rec- 
ommendations on this subject received 
from N.F.P.A. members and various 
municipal fire authorities, it seems desir 
able to bring it up to date. The draft 
presented for tentative adoption is based 
upon the existing ordinance adopted in 
1912 with revisions to make it applicable 
to modern conditions. The text is based 
upon the assumption that fireworks will 
be controlled by the separate legislation 
based on the N.E.PLA. suggested state 
law or city ordinance on pyrotechnics. 


This text has been submitted to the 
committee on hazardous chemicals and 
explosives for review of the teehnical 


features involved and incorporates de- 
tailed suggestions submitted by a special 
subcommittee under the choirmanship 
f William G. Hayne of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It is hoped 
that the present tentative report may be 
reviewed by all those interested so that 
it may be revised and presented in re 
vised form for official adoption next 
year.” 

Copies of these proposed laws’ may be 
secured from NF 1 headquarters at 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass 


McComb Re eport 


(Continued from Page 16) 
new office buildings or apartment houses 
are to be erected in congested areas to 
have a sub-basement built for cars. 
Where land adjacent to a building is 
cheap enough to be utilized as a park- 
ing lot or for rows of individual gar: wes, 
such a method is unnecessary and in- 
advisable but in completely built on 
areas something of this kind should be 
done. T would suggest that this matter 
be referred to the board of directors 
with the request that a special commit 
tee be appointed for the purpose of 
making a study of this important sub- 
ject and report back a year hence. 
Fire Prevention Codes 

“The association might well do more 
in the way of preparing and securing 
the adoption of ordinances relating to 
fire prevention than it has in the past. 
The value of properly drawn fire pre- 
vention codes with enforcement in the 
hands of complete and energetic bu- 
reau has been amply demonstrated and 


T believe more time of our field service 
should be devoted to this important 
work. One of the difficulties of securing 


the adoption of codes and ordinances is 
their length and the costly procedure 
due to advertising and verbatim printing 
in the local press. Several cities have 
met this problem by assuming the re- 
sponsibility of adopting by reference 
or title. In such cases the 


proof is left to anyone desiring to chal- 
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lenge such acts of the city authorities. 
“In a few instances cities have gone 
to their state legislatures and secured 


the enactment of a law permitting them 
to adopt a specific code by reference or 
title. The preparation of a model state 
enabling act specifically permitting the 
adoption of codes by title or reference 
and the securing of its adoption through- 
out the country through the cooperation 
of all parties and organizations inter- 
ested in the conservation of life and 
property from fire would undoubtedly 
solve this problem. There is no doubt 
that such an enabling act would result 
in the wide scale adoption of codes and 
fire prevention ordinances throughout 
the country. 

“T recommend that the board of di- 
rectors be requested to take the neces- 
sary steps to secure the preparation of 
such a model enabling act and that the 
aid of our field service and our entire 
membership be enlisted in securing its 
adoption in individual states.” 
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derstanding that for many years, and 

S VW Fi H perhaps still, the City of Montreal em- 

Careless moker orst ire azard ployed a group of municipal chimney 
sweeps whose business is was to see 

. that the chimneys of Montreal were 

Says Bugbee; fkers wo olutions kept clean. The cost of this work was 
apportioned and each property owner 

was charged a small sum for the work. 


SS || 


To further the process of public edu- no extra cost to anyone and the stamp | see no reason why such a_ plan 
cation in the simple precautions to pre- could be made thereby to render a valu- wouldn't work in any city where the 
vent loss from fires the National Fire able conservation service. | have dis- — ¢himney hazard warrants it. This would 
Protection Association in the past year cussed this suggestion with Tepresenta- create jobs, would perform a public 
has sent a series of appeals to the edi- tives of the United States Forest Serv- service at small expense to the property 
tors of every newspaper in the country, — ice and find them enthusiastic over the owner, and would definitely reduce fires. 
asking cooperation of the press by em- — possibilities. The owner could be billed for the serv- 


phi sizing ont te aie hed — a al Asks VU. S. to Put Educational Message ice Just as he is billed for his poll tax 
fires, Genera * ee f Wg weba on Revenue Stamps or for his water, and I think for the 
told the annual meeting of the N.F.PLA. me sok ee, a alee Ee most part would cheerfully pay. 

oO Star 4 ye rO vv oO " 





would like to suevest to our resolutions Outline of Home Fire Problem 
committee that the following resolution “Dwelling fires cause greater loss of 
t be presented to the association for adop- life and personal injury than fires in 
tion: any other class of property. Dwelling . 
“Whereas it is estimated that 10,000 fires exceed both in number and amount presents 
persons lose their lives as a result of ©! loss the fires in any other occupancy 
fires, 15,000 persons suffer injuries from classification, a new and simplified 
fires, and $300,000,000 worth of property There are approximately a. 
: is annually destroyed by fire and ing house fires every day in the United work shee 
: “Whereas a principal cause of death, States. In Span a are some t for the 
P| TRE areas n-ne ce uls » 20,000 to 35,000 dwelling house fires a 
“ injury and property loss by fire is the y ID, ra 
: careless disposal of lighted matches and year. O1 the 10,000) people who lose d eve ] 0 p ment o f 
3 cigarettes their lives in fires every year, approxi- 
“Be It Therefore Resolved by the mately 7,000. of them lose their lives in Use and Occupancy 
National Fire Protection Association as- home fires, and of this number about . 
sembled in convention in Atlantic City, half are children. The property losses insurable values to- 
May 1940, that the Internal Revenue annually from dwelling house fires are 
Department of the United States Treas- estimated at between $75,000.000 to $100.- cether with F 
ury be respectfully requested to change 900.0000 in this country and from $10,- 5 an explana 


most prolific sources of fires are sparks have been in recent years successfully 
on wooden shingle roofs and fires frem applied to industrial, mercantile and 





insurance necessity. 


the present desien of revenue stamp 000,000 to $15,000,000) in Canada. More . ° - 
affixed on all packages of cigarettes to than half of all of the fires that occur tion in laymen 8 lan- 
j include an educational message covering in buildings occur in homes. | : ai f 
the safe disposal of lighted matches and “Both because of the magnitude of puage oO the purpose 
civarettes. the problem and the relatively small- 7 
5 “Next to fires caused by careless unit values involved, the measures of and operation of this 
i smokers, the figures indicate that the fire prevention and fire protection thot 
ae Hl defective and dirty chimneys. ae pes have ea to . very 
ee PERCY BUGBEE “There is not now a national chimney — limited extent been anplhed in homes. - oul A 
— code in the same sense that there is a The result has been that while losses Copies are at ailable 
or this week in Atlantic City. Also short National Electrical Code. You may say have been decreasing in other classes ol upon request. 
ate spot announcement material was sent that that is all verv well for new chim- property, dwelling fires have contributed 
the to every radio station in the United neys, but that it does not do anything an increasing percentage of the total 
nce States and a vast amount of other’ma- to keep chimneys clean. It is my un- (Continued on Page 26) 
gh. terial suitable for radio presentation has : ae = en sietess teenie — 
son been’ distributed to civic organizations, 
bere companies having programs on the air 
and and to others. ne 
‘diy An important new development in fire 
ubt prevention education during the past ‘ . 
sult year has been awakening of interest and ER AN 
7 the development of a procedure by the XQ T ENS INSU 
oni General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1 F r (0 
Mr. Bugbee said. Another important or- oe Fil § ED J) GROUND ELI RAN 
dis ganization entering wholeheartedly into : p NCE INS [° 
Epes fire prevention has been the United lla on 
1 of States Junior Chamber of Commerce. The conscientious builder prefers ground that has 
the ; Problem of Careless Smoker not been artificially built up, or “filled” by rubbish. 
ta Neng all = - ge 09 — we a8 He looks for solid ground whose firmness is natural. 
s get, it is quite clear tha 1e careless 3 j ss 
disposal of lighted.matches and ciga- : Taking a leaf from the builder's book, the Agent 
rettes is the principal cause of fires. It Nally who wants to build a substantial career builds only 
seems to me that we have fallen into bs on the sound foundation of a financially strong 


the habit of deploring the careless 
smoker but rather assuming a defeatist 
attitude about him. 

: “Why should we not expect the ciga- >= 
; rette. manufacturers to recognize. their oH EE: P 

responsibility to the public by a simple Bt HILADELPHIA 
and friendly suggestion to smokers that : 


they be careful about the disposal of | |: FIRE and MARINE 


company. 


Insurance of Physical Values 
is Essential; 





: lighted matches and cigarettes? The : I fB . E ; 
4 cigarette companies are our greatest ad- HH EE nsurance of busin 
| “Calgeececusce ake catia ke oeumeanens ITIL INSURANCE COMPANY ess Earnings 
and magazines, and on billboards. It aH EL: is Vital 
f seems to me that they have a respon- BAL EE: HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. ° 
sibility to the public to reduce deaths, LE NEW YORK OFFICE: Central Fire Agency, Inc. 
; injuries and property loss from fires ume 92 William St., N. Y. 
ence: Trace ox gall al ta HAL §=©6 CHICAGO OFFICE: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
“I have a further suggestion to offer Neel: SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES: 
in this field. Only a constantly re- acy § Fire—425 Montgomery Street “any insv® 
iterated anpeal can change an ingrained | Marine — 222 Sansome Street 


habit. Billions of packages of cigarettes 
are sold every year. Every one of these 
packages has across the top the blue 
revenue stamp of the government. I 
doubt if many of you could tell me what 
is imprinted on that stamp at the present 
time. It happens to be a picture of 
DeWitt Clinton. Why shouldn't — this 
Stamp carry an appeal to the smoker 
in the simplest of language to extin- 
guish his match and cigarette when dis- 
carded? This could be accomplished at 


Head Offices, 401 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OLD LINE STOCK FIRE; MARINE 
AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCF 
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American Management Ass’n Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with discussions. Kenneth C. Bell, sec 
ond vice-president, Chase National Bank, 
read a paper on “The Bank and Its 
Customers’ Insurance,” followed by dis- 
cussions led by |]. H. Mears, vice-presi- 
dent Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., New 
York: and L. E. Kietzmann, secretary 
American Insurance Co., Newark. J. W. 
Mvers, Standard Oil Co., read a paper on 
“When Is Self- Insurance Practical?” 
and Courtlandt Otis, Johnson & Higgins, 
and T. Cushman Foster, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, led the discussion. 
The standard fire insurance policy took 
up all the time of Tuesday afternoon 
Revinald Fleming, insurance manager, 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, 
New York, read a paper and there was 
discussion led by Chase M. Smith, sec- 
retary, National Retailers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. Chicago, and Clavton G. Hale, 
Hale & Hale Co., Cleveland. 
Most of the questions which 
asked were signed by the insurance man- 
agers making the inquiry, or they an- 
nounced their names when presenting 
the question. Some of the Atlantic City 
questions are given herewith so that 
readers of this paper will know what 
type of problem is in the minds of these 
insurance managers of large insured 





were 


Would it be possible to develop insurance for 
collapse of building from any cause? 

What kind of insurance would cover collapse 
of a warchouse caused by expansion of stock 
soaked by rising water on a waterfront location? 


A manufacturer distributes his stock through 
1 dealer, but for accounting purposes bills the 
oods to the dealet Vho should place fire 
insurance, and is there more than one interest 


to he covered? 


We had an explosion in a blast furnace stove 
(not covered by the fire insurance contract) but 


had the supplemental contract attached Was 
the explosion covered? 
We had a fire use and occupancy loss caused 


inflicted no property damage. 
The fire was in pulverized coal dusts and the 
had to be shut down until fire 
nenished and lines cleaned ont. There 
was nothing to repair or replace. Did we have 
a use and occupancy loss? 

Are weekly workmen’s compensation benefits 
payable in addition to the weekly benefits paid 
under a personal accident policy? Are aoa 
and hospital bills payable under both coverages? 
If so, to what extent under each coverage? Does 
payment of personal accident curtail in any way 
the workmen’s compensation benefits that would 
have been payable had no personal accident 
insurance existed? 


Was ext 


Ts ony standard form of inspection § sheet 
available to self-insurers for fire risks? How 
frequently does good practice require such fire 
risk inspections? 


Is expediting expense a proper item in a 
boiler U. & O. claim if it is not insured under 
a main boiler policy? 

Are there any offsets in the bonding policies 
and practices of American bonding companies 
to price offered by some foreign insurers? 





How can an assured determine at what figure 
t should fix the limit of a primary commercial 
fidelity bond and what limited to fix on an 
excess commercial bond? 


Is the 


} , 


present premium scale for fidelity 
s deterring buyers from readily purchasing 










onds? Is the present rating scheme a logical 
»? 
ne 
_Is a policy insuring blanket boiler and ma- 
inery oper ys without regard to specific 
er ava or advisable? 
boiler and machinery policy be de- 





amage to the property of an 








s the result of an explosion off the 

pr ses or of equipment on the 

ssured’s premises, but not under his control? 

W ; s relative to builders’ 

risks r particularly 

wit r re ‘ is being in- 
sta t 





risk which should be insured 
ith the sports activities of factory 
ir plant manager is encouraging 
f various groups for badminton, 
ng, etc.. 





g which are played after 

Some of the games, such as 
bei played on the plant 
ce ny is paying for some 

t as. halls nets, ete 





y’s responsibility be as 





ncerned ? 


Has any progress heen made in the East in 
the proposed fire insurance single location re- 
porting form of policy ? 


at has been the result in regard to cor- 
¢ the promiscuous signing of “Hold Harm- 


less Agreements” since attention has been focused 


on this problem? 


Define or explain the “inherent explosion” 
provision of the standard fire insurance policy 
as it is applicable to various industries, In 
particular, oe this provision cover turnace 
explosions of a boiler? If it does, then it must 
follow that furnace explosion should be elimi 
nated from the steam boiler policy. 


If an employer carries U. & O. insurance will 
such insurance indemnify him for the loss sus- 
tained because of the increase in his unemploy- 
ment tax rate? 

If the employer insures his ordinary payroll 
expense under U. & O. form (particularly under 
item of the coinsurance form), can he collect 
under such insurance the full amount of his 
stand-by payroll expense during the period of 
restoration? And by retaining his workers on 
the payroll avoid an increase in his unemploy- 
ment tax? 


Would the fire companies write separate in- 
surance that would indemnify an employer for 
loss resulting from an increase in his unemploy 
ment tax rate due to uremplovment caused by 
fire damage to the insured’s property? 


Can adequate and proper insurance coverages 
be obtained if the purchase of them is_ the 
responsibility of a number of persons to whom 
the protection is wanted, or should all of the 
responsibility be centered in some particular 
person? 

What records should the insurance 
ment of an insured maintain? 


depart- 


Why do bonding companies offer so many 
forms of fidelity to cover at varying rates, thus 
making it difficult for the buyer to appraise the 
value of the protection and the fairness of the 
price? 


If the tenant is permitted to use an elevator 
service by the landlord is the tenant liable to 
third parties for injuries alleged to be due to 
imperfect equipment? In this question, can a 
joint interest policy be issued to cover the two 
parties mentioned? 


Does a commercial blanket bond reimburse 
the assured if the employe responsible for the 
loss cannot be determined with accuracy? Take 
the case of a woman cashier with many years’ 
service to her credit. Each night the porter 


“SECURITY FOR AMERICAN PROPERTY OWNERS SINCE 1841” 


The 
East and West 
Insurance Company 


The 
Connecticut 
Indemnity Company 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 








assists her in plecing the cash box and books 

in the safe, tach morning he helps her re- 

move them from the safe and put them in the 
cage. Sometime after the cash was balanced 
at night and before the office was opened for 
business $300 disappears. No one but the cashier 
handles the cash and she is the only one (except 
the office manager) who has the combination to 
the safe. The safe showed no evidence of tam- 
pering and was reported locked by the night 
watchman, There is every reason to believe 
this is an inside job, but there is no proof. 
Sullivan Elected Vice-President 

It was announced that W. A. Sullivan, 
manager insurance department, Loose- 

Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City, had been 

elected vice-president of the American 

Management Association in charge of 

the insurance division. He succeeds Pro- 

fessor Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia 

University. 

Comm. Lovejoy, S. O. Smith 
On New England Program 
Although still in tentative shape, the 

program committee for the nineteenth 

mid-Summer convention of New Eng- 
land Associations of Insurance Agents 
at Poland Spring on June 26-28 has an- 
nounced that Sidney O. Smith, National 

Association president, and C. Waldo 

Lovejoy, Maine Insurance Commissioner, 

are to be among the speakers. 








Alliance national 


tion. 


Head Office: 


Chicago Office: 





“ASK THE ALLIANCE AGENT" 


has a definite significance in the public’s mind because 
advertising not only persistently 
pounds home the need of those coverages that might be 
overlooked by many property owners, but urges pros- 
pects to “Ask the Alliance Agent” for further informa- 


Alliance national advertising is not only intended 
to sell insurance . . . it is also selling the services of 
the Alliance Agent in every community throughout the 
land. That’s why every Alliance national advertisement 
ends with the suggestion to:— 


Ash the Afhance Agent” 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 

1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 

New York Office: 99 John Street, N. Y. 


209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 


222 Sansome Street 








Home Fires 
(Continued from Page 25) 
fire loss. One authority recently stated 
in a national magazine that dwelling 
fires have increased 40% in the past ten 
years. 
Chief Causes of Home Fires 


“Principal causes of dwelling house 
fires are easily understood and for the 
most part rather readily controlled. 
They are overheated or defective chim- 
neys and flues, careless disposal of 
matches and cigarettes, defective electric 


wiring and misuse of electrical appli- 
ances, careless handling of flammable 
liquids, sparks alighting on wooden 


shingle roofs, improperly designed and 
protected stoves and furnaces, and care- 
less disposal of hot ashes and rubbish. 

“The danger points in any home from 
a fire standpoint are also quite readily 
recognizable. Most home fires start in 
cellars, in kitchens, on the roof, in the 
attic, or in closets. That statement can 
also be readily demonstrated by an 
analysis of any substantial volume of 
dwelling fires. This brieflv is the situa- 
tion as it exists today. It is a tragic 
situation. No one can or will deny that 
it is worthy of the most careful study 
and serious constructive effort on the 
nart of the members of the National 
Fire Protection Association and any 
other organizations and individuals con- 
cerned with the vital problem of con- 
servation of life and property from fire.” 


Ship Safety 


(Continued from Page 28) 


fans may be restarted locally if desired. 
Each ventilation system is supplied with 
a damper that may be closed preventing 
drafts through the trunks. Cargo space 
vent trunks which pass through passen- 
ger or crew accommodations are fitted 
with automatic fusible link draft checks 
so that if a fire occurs in the carro 
space it cannot pass up the vent trunks 
to the quarters. 


Protecting Fuel Oil Tanks 


A steam smothering system protects 
all fuel oil tanks except those in the 
double bottom. Experience indicates that 
the latter do not require smothering. 
Boiler rooms, paint and oil store rooms, 
lamp room, and all cargo and automobile 
stowage snaces are protected by a com- 
bined smoke detecting and manually op- 


erated CO. svstem. The detecting ap- 
paratus pipes the smoke directly to 
the fire control station. Smoke pass- 


ing through the pipe breaks a circuit 
through an “electric eye”, thus ringing 
a bell. 

CO, hose systems protect the engine 
and boiler rooms. The emergency gen- 
erator and cinema rooms are protected 
by independent CO, systems. 

Separate systems of mains and risers 
are provided for inside and outside fire 
hydrants as those outside are subject 
to freezing. Pressure is continually 
maintained on the inside system and 
a pressure gauge is fitted in the fire 
control station to indicate the fire-main 
pressure. The watchman system is s0 
laid out that a watchman must visit 
every fire zone every hour. 
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Representative of Buyer Discusses 


New Fire Policy at A.M.A. Meeting 


Support for changing the present New 
York standard fire insurance policy was 
viven by Reginald Fleming, insurance 
manager for the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. of New York, when 
Tuesday before the American 
Management Association meeting in 
Atlantic City. While he did not agree 
with everything in the revised form as 
incorporated in New York Assembly Bill 
889 this year Mr. Fleming also did not 
agree with those who argue that the 
present policy is satisfactory. He dis- 
cussed the differences between the pres- 
ent and proposed forms, made several 
proposals for additional changes of a 
relatively minor nature and concluded 
with the following thoughts: 


speaking 


Different Riders on Concurrent Policies 

“First, there is the matter of different 
riders on concurrent policies. When that 
condition obtains the effect is either to 
void the coverage or reduce the amount 
to which the insured is entitled in the 
settlement of a loss. This should not be. 
The policy is a confusing instrument, 
dificult for the layman to understand. 
The insured cannot be expected to ap- 
preciate the nice distinctions of language 
which might operate to his disadvantage 
The insured goes to an insurance agent 
and buys a policy on his house. Per- 
haps he has another friend in the busi- 
ness to whom he wants to give some 
of his business, so he buys another 
policy, not realizing that the two instru- 
ments may be and often are quite dis- 
similar in their provisions, and that he 
is going to have trouble when a loss 
occurs, 

“Vet the fault is not really his. Per- 
haps he took at face value the claims 
as to the professional stature of insur- 
ance company representatives. So I sug- 
gest that wording be incorporated in the 
printed conditions of the policy to the 
effect that in the absence of fraud, con- 
flicts in policies covering the same prop- 
erty shall be construed so as to give the 
insured the benefits of the most advan- 
tageous contract applicable to his entire 
insurance coverage. This may put the 
burden of proof of fraud on the insurance 
companies, but isn’t that where it be- 
longs ? 

“My second comment is to question 
the result if the proposed standard pol- 
icy is adopted. It will, I think give the 
insured a better contract, but perhaps 
it does not go far enough. What we, 
as assured, want is a policy which will 
be without ambiguity, one so simple that 
it will clearly and unequivocally state 
just what is and what is not covered. 
This is an ideal which probably cannot 
be obtained but IT would be very hesitant 
in stating that the new form will result 
in the avoidance of disputes. In so say- 
ing I think IT am on safe ground. The 
new policy is a development of the first 
standard policy adopted in New York in 
1886, amended in 1913 and amended again 
in 1918. I think it also contains some 
of the provisions of the Massachusetts 
policy. Now during all of that time, 
that is, since 1886, there has been con- 
siderable litigation so that there has been 
built up a vast library of state and 
Federal laws interpreting policy con- 
ditions, 

“It is contended by the opponents of 
the new form that making changes now 
will result in a great confusion and 
expensive litigation. They say that this 
judicial dicta, the growth of years, will 
be thrown into the discard. Perhaps 
that would not be a bad idea. Anyhow, 
1 don’t think that the argument de serves 
the weight that its proponents give it. 
The printed conditions of the fire insur- 





CHARLES D. BAILEY DIES 
Charles D. Bailey, for thirty-six years 
with Bertschmann & Maloy, marine 
underwriters in New York, died last 
Thursday. 


ance policies have been in litigation since 
and the self-same points are still 
vued and probably will continue to be. 
Yon can find the same point decided and 
--decided in two, and for all | know, 
than two different 
continues.” 


ways. And 


NAMES MARINE COMMITTEE 





National Association of Insurance Agents 
Appoints Group to Study Problems 
of Inland Coverage 

In view of the increasing importance 
insurance to local 
Sidney O 
Association of 


of inland marine 
agents generally, President 
Smith of the National 
Insurance Agents, with the concurrence 
of its executive officers, announces the 
appointment of a special inland marin« 
Hunter 


committee to be headed by 


Brown of Pensacola, president of the 


Florida Association, Other members of 
the committee are FE. B. Dunning, 
Duluth, Minn.; George W.  Haerle, 
Portland, Ore.; Gerald Henderson, Bos- 
ton; Alvin S. ton Springfield, ii. and 
Ie R. Ledbetter, Oklahoma City. 
Consideration has been given by Na- 
tional Association ocers to appoint- 
ment of the committee for several 
months, and it is now expected that this 
roup will immediately undertake ex 
ploration into the many ramifications « 
this branch of the business. 


























GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 
AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
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DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
JESSE S. PHILLIPS. ...... New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance Com- 


DANIEL R. ACKERMAN. . New York City 


Vice-President and Secretary, Great American 
Insurance Company 


EARL D. BABST......... .New York City 


Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining 
ompany 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of New York 
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WRIID Uh. TI ooo oc cscs cccsenoses New York City 


President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 





LOUIS W. DOMMERICH . New York City 


L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission Merchants 


JOHN H. HILLMAN, JR...... Pittsburgh 
Chairman of the Board, Hillman Coal & Coke Co. 


EUSTIS L. HOPKINS. .....New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON. . .New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 








HOWARD C. SMITH, ....New York City 


PHILIP STOCKTON............. Boston 


pany. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York 





Estate Trustee 


Chairman of Executive Committee, The First 
National Bank of Boston 
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Fire Prevention, Safety Features of 


New Merchant Vessel America 


By Captain Roger Williams, 
Vice-President. Newport News Shipbuilding &p Dry Dock Co. 


The America is the largest merchant 
vessel constructed in this country and 
will be delivered ready for service early 
this Summer. Her length is 723 feet, 


beam 93 feet 3 inches and she will carry 
1,202 passengers and O43 officers and 
crew at about twenty three knots or 
more. Considerable space is provided 


for general cargo, mail and automobiles. 


While neither the world’s largest or 
fastest vessel, we do expect that she 
will be as comfortable and luxurious to 
travel in as any afloat today. From a 
purely investment viewpoint there is 
much to be said in favor of ships of 
moderate dimensions and speed. 

30th Senate Report 184 and the most 
rigid existent laws either in this coun- 
try or abroad would require the America 


to be what is called a two compartment 
vessel. The America is three compart- 
ment This shipbuilding term means 
that in case of collision or striking a 
submerged object she would not sink 
or capsize even though her hull is torn 
open to such an extent as to allow sea 
water to pour into her and flood any 
three adjacent compartments. Fourteen 
judiciously spaced watertight bulkheads 
subdivide the into fifteen 
partments averaging less than fifty 
long. 


com- 
teet 


vessel 


Subdivision of Vessel 


Theoretically there is almost no limit 
to the extent to which a ship may be 
subdivided into watertight compartments. 
During the last war it was suggested 
that by filling the hull with ping pong 
balls a ship could be ripped open by 
many torpedoes yet remain afloat indefi- 
nitely. Practically, it is mecessary to 
have the compartments long enough to 
contain the machinery, quarters, cargo 
space, etc., in workable sized units. In 
the America the main propulsion machin- 
ery room and two boiler rooms are in 
three separate compartments. In this 
way practical considerations put a fixed 
limit on the minimum useful length of 
compartments and therefore limits the 


extent to which subdivision can add to 
the safety factor. 
The main bulkheads of the America 


have power operated watertight doors 
that may be closed in case of an accident 
by merely moving a lever conveniently 


located near the bridge. A double inde- 
pendent system assures operation of 
enough doors to save the ship by one 
system if the other fails. There is a fire 
control station. It is unique in that it 
is devoted exclusively to safety features 
and centralizes in one location the ap- 
paratus to detect dangers as ell as to 


lirect fighting them 
Largest Lifeboats in Country 

All lifeboats on the America are of 
steel. Twelve are of 135 person capacity 
each. They are the largest that have 
been built in this country. Oars have 
been dispensed with and a system of 
hand levers installed which are pushed 
and pulled inside the boat and connected 


through a shaft to a propeller. This is 
a real improvement as very few people 
know how to row, but even the most 


can pull a lever. 
motor-lifeboats of 
equipped for radio 


confirmed landlubber 
There are also two 
104 person capacity 





transmission. and receiving. These, in 
addition to the hand-propelled boats and 
the two rescue boats provide a seat for 
board. 


every person on 
There are 1,850 life preservers of adult 
size, one for each person on board, and 


an additional 185 of children’s size. Ex- 
tra buoyant apparatus consisting of small 
box floats is provided to the extent of 
25% of the number of persons on board. 
There are also twenty-four cork ring 
life preservers distributed over the ves- 
sel, half of which have self-ignition 





SHIPS THAT HAVE MADE 


The stocky, sturdy little “Roosevelt” was used 
by Commander Robert E. Peary in his expe- 
ditions to the North Pole. On its first trip 
in 1906, even though the rudder post was 
wrenched and torn, the rudder hanging by a 
thread, heavy timbers cut away for fuel and 
with two or three feet of water in her hold, 
he made the return trip across Baffin Bay to 
Sydney. Two years later she sailed again and 
this time reached her destination, 450 miles 
from the Pole, farther north than any ship 
had ever steamed, where she anchored for 
the Winter. 


The ability to anticipate trouble before 
it arose and then to successfully over- 
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waterlights attached for night rescue 
work. 

In relation to fire prevention and 
control we can make the generalization 
that we have met or exceeded all ex- 
isting requirements, and, so far as we 
know, all regulations proposed for fu- 
ture adoption. As an illustration, con- 
sider some of the steps taken to make 
the name America synonymous with the 
words fire proof. 

Fire Testing Stateroom Material 


Our first problem was to find a ma- 
terial for stateroom partitions, ceilings, 
floors, doors and insulation that was 
really fire resistant. A large gas fur- 
nace was built and the material placed 
so as to form one side of the furnace. 
The flames from the furnace played di- 
rectly on the material. The entire group 
of bulkhead materials were tested in this 
manner. 

The panel known as “Marinite” seemed 
to pass all tests satisfactorily and to be 
the most practical for shipboard instal- 
lation, so this was used for the final test. 
A full-sized sample stateroom was built 
on a transportable steel plate platform 
covered with the deck covering that was 
to be used on the America . The panels 
used were of different thicknesses to 
see what effect thickness would have 
upon the attachments and also what ef- 
fect the heat would have upon the pan- 








History 


come it, required expert knowledge, 
careful planning and years of experi- 
ence on the part of Commander Peary 
and his men. The same holds true in 
marine insurance. Being a complicated 
and highly specialized type of insur- 
ance, subject to ever changing condi- 
tions, it requires expert knowledge and 
years of experience also. That is why 
Appleton & Cox, Inc. have been out- 
standing in the marine insurance field 
since 1872. 


bpleton & Cor 


INCORPORATED 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Captain Roger Williams addressed 
| the marine section meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
convention at Atlantic City on Wed- 
nesday on the safety features of the 
new vessel America, which he believes 
to be the safest vessel afloat. This 
article consists of lengthy extracts 
from Mr. Williams’ address. 


| “Safest Vessel Afloat” 








cls. Steel beams were fitted to an over- 
head structure to represent the beams 
of the deck above. The ceiling panels 
were suspended from the steel beams. 
All attachments were made just as we 
proposed to construct the room on the 
ship. A hollow metal door was installed 
in one side and two holes made in the 
other to simulate open air ports. 

The standard pile of wood use by Mr. 
Sharp in his tests on the Nantasket was 
placed inside and set afire. The only 
comment to make on the results is that 
nothing happened. The structure re- 
mained 100% intact; there was a slight 
warping and discoloration of the mate- 
rials. 

Ship’s Store Spaces 


All partition and public space bulk- 
heads are made fire-resistant by the use 
of this material “Marinite” or of equiv- 
alent construction in a more or less sim. 
ilar way. The refrigerated cargo and 
ship’s stores spaces have always pre- 
sented a special problem. This has been 
solved for the America by the use of 
Johns-Manville incombustible BX-4 ma- 
terial between frames or beams, covered 
with metal plating one-eighth inch thick. 
The butts and the seams of the plating 
land on—and are welded to—angle fram- 
ing which is supported about two inches 
from the flanges of beams and frames 
by incombustible marine furring two 
inches thick bolted to the angle framing 
and to the ship’s beams and frames. 
The entire construction is incombustible. 

The steel fire-screen bulkheads which 
divide the ship into forty-eight fire- 
zones, each a complete entity in itself, 
are insulated with incombustible mate- 
rial and the fire protection doors fitted 
in these bulkheads are so arranged that 
they may be closed simultaneously or 
in groups from a single control in the 
fire control room. Each zone has a 
combined break glass and test station 
which is connected directly to the fire 
control room. 


Fire Alarm System 


The fire alarm system is of modern 
type, similar to that installed on naval 
vessels. Automatic mercurial thermo- 
static fire indicating devices are fitted 
in the public spaces, lockers and store- 
rooms, but are not installed in the pas- 
senger spaces as they seem unneces- 
sary in small fireproof rooms. These 
mercurial thermostats are so located that 
no point in the ceiling is more than ten 
feet from a thermostat, and if the room 
is over 1,500 square feet in deck area 
no point in the ceiling is more than 
seven feet from a thermostat. 

The detecting system is of the con- 
tinuous supervised type—i. e., the current 
continuously flows through the system 
and an alarm sounds if the circuit be- 
comes inoperative. The thermostats are 
set for 150° F. If they are set off by 
a fire or other means a bell rings in the 
pilot house, the fire control station, the 
engine rooms and the fire-fighting crews’ 
living quarters. The general announcing 
system provides loud speakers for direct 
communication between the ship’s offi- 
cers and the emergency squad’s quarters 
and to the boat handling and embarka- 
tion station. This is expected to alle- 
viate panic in case of fire, collision, or 
other casualty. For radio transmission 
or making announcements of general in- 
terest to the passengers an independent 
system is provided. 

As the fire zones are pierced by vents 
and ducts it is of utmost importance 
that these ducts and the fans that supply 
them be controlled. All vent fans may 
be shut down from a single push-button 
in the fire control station. Later the 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Haines and Randall 
Re-elected for 1940-41 


BY CHIEF EXECUTIVES ASS’N 


Its Annual Moesting 'g Marked by Debut 
of New Monthly Journal and Staff 
Reports; Re-elect C. W. Fairchild 


Featured at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exec- 
utives in New York City on Tuesday 
was the re-election of J. M. Haines and 
Jesse W. Randall as president and vice- 
president respectively, and the re-elec- 
tion of Claude W. Fairchild as general 
manager. Mr. Haines, who is United 
States manager of the London Guaran- 
tee & Accident and president of the 
Phoenix Indemnity, desired to retire 
this year with Mr. Randall succeeding 





JESSE W. RANDALL 


him as a matter of precedent. But Mr. 
Randall’s heavy duties as vice-president 
of the Travelers Companies made it im- 
possible for him to accept the additional 
responsibilities of the association presi- 
dency. So the nominating committee 
prevailed upon both officers to accept re- 
election. 

This meeting 
The Casualty and Surety 


marked the debut of 
Journal, the 





CLAUDE W. FAIRCHILD 





J. M. HAINES 

new monthly publication of the associa- 
tion, a pocket size edition of 64 pages 
of reading matter enlivened by illustra- 
tions. Many thousands of agents, repre- 
senting member companies of the 
ciation, will receive this magazine and 
articles therein will be of particular in- 
terest to them. The Journal, however, 
will accept no advertising and is not in 
competition with the independent insur- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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K. C. Bell of Chase Bank 
In Notable AMA Talk 


VIEWS CUSTOMERS’ INSURANCE 
Says Banks Should Maney Be Technical 
Insurance Advisers But Should Offer 
Helpful Information 


One of the notable talks at this week’s 
annual insurance conference of American 
Management Association was “The Bank 
and Its Customers’ Insurance” prese ented 
by Kenneth C. Bell, second vice-presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank. The speaker 
was on solid ground in the choice of 
his subject as he is in charge of insur- 
ance affairs of the Chase. But he felt 
it was quite possible that relatively few 
in his audience knew to any great degree 
about the growing concern which banks, 
particularly commercial banks, are tak- 
ing in various phases of their customers’ 
insurance arrangements. “This bank in- 
terest is not a case of unwarranted in- 
trusion into some one else‘s affairs, he 
explained. “Although evidence of this 
interest may be largely of recent origin, 
nevertheless it is quite logical and well 
founded, as I shall endeavor to show. 
The only really surprising feature of it 
is that heretofore this concern on the 
part of banks has been so limited, or 


even non-existent. Only past apathy 
can account for it. 
ge ag Role Played By Banks 


By this reference to bank apathy Mr. 

3ell did not mean to imply that banks 
should intrude into each and every de- 
tail of their customers’ insurance, least 
of all into the general planning and 
placing of it. He said: “Except for those 
relatively few instances where the banks 
themselves have a direct insurable in- 
terest in the business, they should have 
no voice whatsoever in the arrangement 
of the insurance coverage of their cus- 
tomers. But the picture does change, 
and change materially, when bank fin- 
ancing among other things comes into 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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efficient assistance at the 
moment of emergency. 
dent’s continent-wide claim and engineering 


organization daily render the “service that 
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N. Y. Dep’t ‘Siete 
Today on Comp. Rates 


RETROSPECTIVE P| PLAN CHANGES 
Graded Expenses and “Graded Commis- 
sions Urged for All Premiums Over 
$5,000 Not Retrospective Rated 


A large gathering, representative of 
both stock and mutual companies and 
agents, is expected at the New York 
Insurance Department, 80 Centre Street 
today for the public hearing at 10 a.m 
in connection with a proposed modifica 
tion of the workmen’s compensation 
retrospective rating plan. This proposal, 
which was originally made in 1938 by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters to the Compensa- 
tion Rating Board of New York, would 
treat the administration and payroll ex- 
pense portion of the premium dollar 
in substantially the same manner as 
acquisition expense is presently included 
in the rating plan. Preliminary hearing 
was held last Friday with Superinten- 
dent Pink. 

Today’s hearing will also give the op- 
portunity to discuss another proposal 
before the Department which would re- 
store the allowance for production ex- 
pense on workmen’s compensation to 
1714%4% which existed prior to 1935. This 
proposal introduces the much discussed 
graded expenses and graded commis- 
sions on all premiums over $5,000 which 
are not written under the retrospective 
rating plan. The hope is expressed that 
matters will develop to a point at the 
hearing so that definite decision will be 
made as to whether these proposals can 
be included in the new compensation 
rates which will be published July 1. 

It is known that the participating com- 
panies and the New York State Fund 
are making a determined effort to de- 
feat these changes in the handling of 
the larger compensation risks becaus 
of the competition that would ensu 
The stock companies, on the other han« 
have urged that some relief be given in 
which they and the producers are will- 
ing to participate so that some of the 
larger and more profitable risks can 
be returned to the stock companies. 





Fire-Casualty Rate Probe 


Resolution No. 475 in Congress Intro- 
duced by Houston of Kansas; Car- 
ries Appropriation of $50,900 
Fire and casualty people are keenly 
interested in House Resolution No. 475, 
introduced in Congress by Democratic 
Congressman Houston of Kansas, which 
calls for “a full and complete study and 
investigation of fire insurance and casu- 
alty rates in the United States with 
special reference to compromises here- 
tofore made or lawsuits now pending.” 
The aim is to “procure from all firms and 
individuals complete statements of all of 
their insurance-adjustment actions,” and 
to make recommendation to Congress 

with respect to legislation upon them. 

This resolution, which has been re- 
ferred to the committee on rules, would 
establish a temporary committee to be 
composed of three members of the House 
of Representatives, to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House; and one rep- 
resentative each from the Department of 
Justice, Department of Treasury and 
SEC. Alternates may be designated and 
will have the same powers and duties 
as are conferred upon the committee- 
men themselves. 

Preliminary reports of the studies and 
investigations together with the com- 
inittee’s findings and recommendations 
will be submitted to the President of 
the U. S. and Congress prior to the 
first session of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, according to section 4 of the reso- 
lution. Persons, summoned by subpena 
or otherwise to attend and testify before 
the committee, will be required to pro 
duce books, papers, correspondence, 
memoranda, contracts, agreements etc 

The resolution calls for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to carry on the investi 
gation. 
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“A. & H. Insurance Looks Ahead” 
Theme of Columbus Meeting June 5-7 


National A. & H. Association Completes Program; Anticipates 
Large Attendance; President W. B. Cornett Keynoter; 
Ohio State Association Also to Meet 


‘Accident and Health Insurance Looks 


Forward” is the invigorating theme of 


the eleventh annual convention of the 
National A. & H. Association, 


Scheduled 


program 


for which is now complete. 

to be held June 5 to 7 at Hotel Deshler, 
Columbus, O., the National Association 
is confident that the attractiveness of 
the convention features will bring to 
Columbus one of the largest gatherings 
of A. & H. men and women ever as- 


sembled. 
Curtain 


raiser of the convention on 
June 5 is a breakfast meeting of the 
Accident & Health Week general com- 
mittee, Harold R. Gordon presiding. 
Keen interest will be manifested in his 
report as chairman of the 1940 special 
week recently concluded. The after- 
noon has appropriately been set aside 
for a golf tournament and other outdoor 


games; also contract bridge. In the 
evening a dinner and party at Scioto 
Country Club is planned. 


Columbus Mayor to Give Welcome 


Formal opening of the convention 
June 6 will come with an address of 
welcome by Floyd F. Green, Mayor of 
Columbus. With E. H. Ferguson, Great 


Northern Life, first vice-president of the 
association, presiding, the first two speak- 
ers are Arthur D. Hall, president Colum- 
bus A. & H. Association, and W. B. 


Cornett, Loyal Protective Life, who as 
national president will deliver the key- 
note address of the convention. He 


will have considerable to say regarding 
1940 progress and increased prestige of 
the organization. Then will follow: 


The Agency System—A Vital Link in the 


Public Acceptance of Our Business—C. W. 
Young, president, Monarch Life of Springfield, 
Mass 


Mansur B. 
Indianapolis. 


Value of Cooperation Oakes, Tay- 
lor Publishing Co., 
“Human Being Insurance” as a Career—V. 
J. Skutt, home office Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident. 
Luncheo1 


counsel, 


Executive committee and _ past 


presidents 
Thursday Afternoon, June 6 
Milwaukee, 


Association and general agent 


Clyde Dalrymple of second vice- 
president National 
Accident, 
Relationship 


John M. Powell, 
Life, Boston 


Preferred presiding. 
Field 


Protective 


Office and 
Loyal 


Between Home 


president 


Then What?—F. B 
& H 


Alldredge, 
Occidental 


Advertising 
superintendent A 
Life, Los Angeles. 

The Why and How 
Massachusetts 


department, 


of HooDoo Day—F. G. 
Packwood, manager Bonding at 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Way Is Charted—C. F. Harroll, manager 
Inter-Ocean Casualty at Dayton. 

Merchandising Accident and Sickness Insur- 
ince Joseph M Gantz, general agent Pacific 


Mutual Life at Cincinnati. 

For the Ladies—Complimentary Tea and Style 
Show, 3 p. m 

An executive session and election of 
officers closes the convention. The eve- 
ning has been left open for individual 
company and agency meetings, if desired, 
and Saturday, June has also been re- 
served for this purpose 


Ohio State Association Convention 

The Ohio State Accident & Health 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
and election of officers immediately fol- 
lowing the national gathering. At the 
breakfast scheduled for Friday, June 7, 
C. A. Sholl, Globe Casualty president, 


“ 





CORNETT 


W. B. 


who heads the association and is the 
general chairman of the state conven- 
tion, will preside. He has selected R. 


B. Coffman, first big Sue aga who is 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
Cleveland, to lead the morning program. 
It follows: 

Public Relations—W. T. Grant, president Busi- 
Assurance, Kansas City. 

Building Personal Prestige—A. M. 
manager Mutual Benefit Health & Accident at 
Rochester, N. Y., and _ past National 
A. & H. 

The Standard Provisions—R. H. MacKinnon, 
manager Massachusetts Bonding at Detroit. 

Why Life Insurance Men Should Sell A. & 
H.—W. Edwin White, 
Assurance, Chicago. 

Address—John A, 
of Insurance. 

At luncheon the 
president National A. 


ness Men’s 
Holtzman, 


present 
Association. 


vice-president Continental 


Lloyd, Ohio Superintendent 
toastmaster will be W. B. 
& H. Association, 
brought by James E. 
Provident Life & 
Health & 


Cornett, 
and greetings will be 
vice-president, 


Powell, agency 


Accident, who is president of the 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
ae. S. &. head of the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, is the lunch- 
eon guest speaker and his subject is The Eco- 
Accident and Health 
Friday Afternoon, June 7 

Walter M. Ivey, 
at Pittsburgh, 
Good Will 
F. Hickey, 


department, 


Huebner, 


nomics of Insurance. 


general agent Monarch Life 
presiding. 

Through Thomas 
superintendent of claims, A. & H. 
Metropolitan Life. 
Dyer, Jr., 
Association, and manager A, 
National Life at 


Claim Service 


Time Control—George L. third vice- 
National 


department, 


pre sident, 

& H. 

St. Louis 
Motivation—Why? 


quist of the Fred S 


Columbian 


When? How?—C. F. 
Tames Co., 
vice-president Chicago A. & H. 
Profitable 


Lund- 
Chicago, and 
Association, 

Mead, past 
Association and general agent 


Prospecting Dwight 
president National 
Pacific Mutual Life at Seattle. 
PLAYLET 
“Uncle Ben Comes to Town” 
Presented by the Cincinnati A. & H. 
tion, with following participants: W. R. 
sales manager, W. E. Lord Co.; Cliff Gurney, 
manager Mutual Benefit H. & A.; Jack Eggers, 
manager Inter-Ocean Casualty; E. Y. 
manager Continental Casualty; J. W. 
Jr., agency assistant Inter-Ocean Casualty; J. T. 
Maloney, National Underwriter Co. 
Proper Mental Attitude—Russell S. 


Associa- 


Dignan, 


Lininger, 
Scherr, 


Moore, 


Ocean Accident Wins 
Bus Line Litigation 

SETTLEMENT OUT OF COURT 

New York Tribunal Holds Plaintiff 


Failed to Prove Itself Liable for 
Money Paid Passenger 





The New York State Court of Appeals 
has decided that Ocean Accident & 
need not pay Bus 
Lines, Inc., $2,700, reimbursement of mon- 
ies paid by the lines in settlement of a 


Guarantee Green 


claim for damages of a passenger, made 
there being a total failure 
Green lines to allege 


out of court, 
on the part of the 
liability to the passenger injured directly 
The point involved is of 
interest to bus companies settle 
claims out of court and the liability of 


or indirectly. 
which 
insurance carriers in such circumstances. 

After the passenger began an action 
against the bus company it settled and 
then began an action against the insurer 
Appellate 
In the 


present opinion all judges concurred. 


for the amount so paid. The 
Division dismissed the complaint. 


Reservation of Rights 

The alleged damages occurred in Au- 
gust, 1935, the complainant being one 
Rose Berger. In January, 1936, the in- 
surance carrier adviscd Green Bus Lines 
as follows. 

“Referring to the 
we are defending in the 
are instructed by the home 


above captioned claim, which 


Supreme Court, please 
be informed that we 
office to advise you this claim is not covered 
that we will investigate and 
reservation of 


under your policy; 
defend the action with a_ full 
rights and that our act will not be construed 
as waiving any of the terms or conditions of 


” 


the policy. 
Question of Indemnity 


In July, 1938, the insurance 
advised the bus company: 

“We are willing that you settle the above 
captioned action for $2,700 without prejudice to 
your rights under your policy, and our reserva- 
tion of rights thereunder delivered to you in 
In connection with 


carrier 


connection with this matter. 
any action instituted by you under said policy, 
in reference to this proposed settlement if made, 
we agree to accept service of the summons and 
complaint in the Supreme Court. In such action 
we agree that we will not present, by way of 
defense or testimony, any defense as to the 
amount of the settlement, or any 
provisions in the policy with reference to your 


restrictive 


rights to settle. In that way, the issue in the 
action will be whether or not you are indemni- 
fied under the policy. 

“In the event that you do not consummate 
the settlement above referred to, the foregoing 
is, of course, without prejudice to your rights, 
or our rights under the policy, or the reserva- 
tion of rights made by us thereunder in behalf 
of the company.” 

Finding of Court 

The court held that. “Nowhere in the 
complaint is there any allegation that 
the plaintiff was under any legal obliga- 
tion to pay Rose Berger r any sum in com- 
pensation for her injuries or are there 
any allegations from which legal liability 
to Rose Berger can be inferred, and yet 
the only obligation assumed by the de- 
fendant under the policy is to protect 
the plaintiff from legal liability in a situ- 





assistant superintendent of agencies, Midland 


Mutual Life, Columbus. 
To Hear U. S. Senator Chandler 


For the banquet that evening arrange- 
ments are being handled by President 
Cc. A. Sholl. His job will be to intro- 
duce distinguished guests and welcome 
the newly elected national, state and lo- 
cal association officers. Guest speaker 
of the evening will be United States 
Senator A. B. “Happy” Chandler of Ken- 
tucky and he will be presented by Claris 
Adams, president Ohio State Life of 
Columbus, who is the toastmaster. Greet- 
ings will also be received from the office 
of Governor John W. Bricker. 


J. S. Kemper President of 
United States C. of C. 


James S. Kemper, who was elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on the closing day 
of its annual meeting last week, is the 
chief executive of six insurance com- 
panies, chief among them being Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty and American 





JAMES S. KEMPER 


Motorists, stock participating running 
mate. 

Keeping in touch with his branch of- 
fices nation-wide, Mr. Kemper has built 
uyy a wide acquaintance among Ameri- 
can business men. For years he has been 
associated with the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and_ the 
ee aang Chamber of Commerce. 
During the last three years he has been 
a vice-president of the C. of C of the 
United States. 

Mr. Kemper has an active interest in 
American politics and is convinced that 
better government would result from a 
closer attention on the part of business 
men generally to political problems. 
Several times he has been a delegate 
to the Republican National Convention 
and is a delegate again this year. Civic 
welfare matters interest him. His per- 
sonal hobbies are his children and _ his 
own employes who number thousands. 





such as is here involved. The 
does not provide for reimburse- 
ment of monies expended to settle or 
compromise groundless claims. The 
plaintiff seems to realize its failure to 
assert a claim within the direct promise 
of the insuring clause, and relies upon 
the letters of the defendant as admis- 
sions by the defendant that its claim for 
the sum paid Rose Berger is to be treat- 
ed as covered by the policy. 

“There being a total failure to allege 
liability to Rose Berger directly or in- 
directly, the complaint fails to state facts 
sufficient to constitute a cause of action, 
and the judgment appealed from should 
be affirmed, with costs. The appeal from 
the order denying plaintiff’s motion for 
summary judgment should be dismissed 
without costs as academic.” 


ation 
policy 





COAL MINE RATE HEARING 


Hearing on a proposal to increase 
certain rates in the compensation rating 
plan for coal mines in Virginia is sched- 
uled to be heard before the state cor- 
poration commission June 26: situ- 
minous Casualty of Rock Island, Ill. 
seeks an increase in the catastrophe 
loading in the rating plan from 3 cents 
to 20 cents per $100 payroll. 





W. M. HARVEY PROMOTED 


William M. Harvey has been appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent in the bank 


fidelity division of the United States F. 
He joined the company in 1921. 


& G. 
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Sanford B. Perkins Enjoys Role 
Of Ambassador of Good Will 


This Is His Reputation in Casualty Field; Attends About 20 
Meetings a Month; in Charge of Rating and Research 
in Comp. and Liability Dep’t of Travelers 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


Whenever casualty-surety men gather 
to discuss their problems and to join in 
Sanford B. Perkins, 


liability and 


good fellowship 


secretary of the Travelers, 
compensation department, is glad to be 
present. Many of his 


among those 


friends and admirers refer to him as one 
of the 
representing the 


best ambassadors of good will 


Travelers, and joined 
in general approval over his recent pro- 
motion to secretaryship. He is an ex- 
cellent contact man. 

The Sanford B. 
the same 


Perkins personality 
whether he’s in 
“at home” in Hart- 
friendly 


is always 
convention session or 
ford. Consistently he is jovial, 
and care-free, ready to participate in any 
activity which will add to the gayety 
of the occasion. But he is just as quick 
to join in serious discussion at the con- 
ference table on new rating programs 
or rate changes where concentration and 
clear thinking are essential. His asso- 
ciates say he attends more meetings— 
about twenty a month—than any other 
member of the Travelers casualty execu- 
tive staff. “Maybe so, but I like it,” 
he comments. And it is a conservative 
statement to make that when Sanford 
Perkins is present at such gatherings 
there are few dull moments, He has 
easy facilities of expression, a likeable 
quality of repartee, and ability to adjust 
himself to the other fellow’s viewpoint 
if necessary. 
“In Harness with the Team” 

In turn representatives of other com- 
panies who attend these hearings have 
not been un uppreciative of Perkins’ ef- 
forts to work “in the harness with the 
team” when a new idea is crystalizing, 
even though the Travelers may have 
created it. “It’s more advantageous in 
the long run to get general participation 
in the working out of an idea. No one 
company or group should try to run the 
show,” he says. 

Mr. Perkins confessed to this reporter 
that he was often a “doodler” at the 
many meetings he attends. Here’s what 
he meant: “I like to draw and putting 
my impressions of things and people on 
paper, the pastime called ‘doodling’ is a 
mental relief.” 

Directness of Purpose 

This “doodling” pastime also, points 
to another quality in the Perkins make- 
up: directness of purpose. Neither his 
sketches nor his attention wavers from 
the subject under discussion. He feels 
that those who are selected to represent 
their companies at association and rating 
board conferences should do so with the 
feeling that “here is a grand opportunity 
to accomplish something for the better- 
ment of the stock casualty business as a 
whole.” It follows that each individual 
company will benefit. 

Then comes the satisfaction in a good 
job well done and that is where Sanford 
Perkins gets his biggest thrill of accom- 
plishment. One such job of this type 
was his chairmanship of the governing 
committee in the Compensation Rating 
Board of New York a few years ago. 

His present activity covers a lot of 
ground. O'fcially, he’s listed as being 
in charge of research and rating in the 
compensation and liability department of 
the Travelers. The research end of it, 
as he sizes it up, means alert attention 
to public needs and demand for new 





SANFORD B. 


PERKINS 


lines of casualty coverage. Necessarily, 
he must know as well as anticipate the 
requirement of insurance buyers. Recent 
developments, such as retrospective rat- 
ing in workmen’s compensation, the auto- 
mobile classification plan and compre- 
hensive liability coverage, are cases at 
point. The first two named plans are 
widely in use now, have met with a re- 
ceptive response from buyers of insur- 
ance, but Perkins and other students of 
buyer needs will not relax in their ef- 
forts to perfect still further these and 
other new types of coverages. 


Excels at Indirect Salesmanship 


New developments in any _ business 
have got to be sold, must make “the 
favorable first impression” and have so 
much utility value that they will stick. 
Perkins likes to make the presentations. 
But he admits that he is no salesman— 
in the sense that he would never try 
to high-pressure a person into doing 
what he didn’t wish to do. Without 
realizing it he excels at indirect sales- 
manship in that his enthusiasm is con- 
tagious and his sound reasoning wins 
people over to his side. On this point 
he says: “If we have something good 
it will sell itself.” 

Some day Sanford Perkins would like 
to get around more in the field among 
insurance agents, not as a_ headline 
speaker on their convention programs, 
but as a consultant in their marketing 
research and the merchandising of in- 
surance. 

22 Years with the Travelers 

To get the proper perspective on Mr. 
Perkins’ experience in the casualty in- 
surance business one must go back to 
his early days. He is a graduate of 
Yale Sheffield Scientific School where 
he received the degree in mechanical 
engineering in 1910, and from 1911 to 
1914 served on the instructing staff of 
that school. He then became president 
of the Berkley Preparatory School in 
New Haven, which was originally de- 
signed for tutoring, but enlarged its 
scope to give students broader prepara- 
tion for college. President Perkins 


taught mathematics and science and had 
a grand time in so doing. 
He will never forget his first interview 


with the late Louis F. Butler, president 
of the Travelers, which marked his debut 
in the insurance business. It was 22 
years ago. He had been recommended 
to the company for a job in its inspection 
department. It was necessary for appli- 
cants to be approved by the president. 
Mr. Butler hired him as an inspector, 
but he only held that job for fifteen 
minutes. Accidentally, the Travelers’ 
president learned that he had been a 
mathematics instructor. In characteristic 
fashion Mr. Butler made this observa- 
tion: “Anybody who is crazy enough to 
like mathematics should go into our 
actuarial department. As an inspector 
you would be a square peg in a round 
hole.” 

So Sanford B. Perkins started his 
Travelers career on August 1, 1917, as 
a clerk in its casualty actuarial depart- 
ment serving under Virgil M. Kime, then 
actuary. He had one insatiable idea 
and that was to absorb the insurance 
atmosphere and technique in large doses. 
Overtime work did not bother him. He 


was probably acting on advice Presi- 
dent Butler once gave to him, which 


was “Stick your nose into everybody’s 


business until they scratch it. And 
when they scratch it, go home and let 
it heal up. Then stick it in again. 


Perkins interpreted this to mean that 
he should find out what was going on 
in the casualty actuarial field; to know 
his own job thoroughly and then learn 
about the job immediately ahead of him. 


Promoted to Actuary in 1920 


lirst promotion of Mr. Perkins came 
in 1920 when he was made actuary in 
the casualty department. This was fol- 
lowed three years later by election to 
assistant secretary in compensation and 
liability department. That marked the 
turning point in his career. Prior to 
that time he had given most of his 
time to the actuarial side of casualty 
insurance which has many ramifications. 
He had served with distinction as presi- 
dent of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
and was a faithful attendant at its 
meetings. But now his scope was 
broadened into the underwriting aspects 
of the business and he found happiness 
in his new work. 


Personal Side of Sanford B. Perkins 


Speaking about the personal side of 
Sanford B. Perkins he is in demand as 
a banquet toastmaster because of his 
ability to make witty introductions with- 
out giving offense. He is many-sided 
in his hobbies, chief among them being 


music. At conventions, such as the an- 
nual casualty-surety joint gathering at 
White Sulphur Springs, he is happy to 


sit at the piano giving enjoyment to 
himself and to others. He also likes the 
musical saw which he plays skillfully. 
Vacation time is the signal for a hunting 
trip or, as last summer, a trip on a 
freighter far removed from telephones 
and conferences. 

In sports he’s fairly good at golf and 
formerly played the game of ping pong 
so well that he was in the championship 
class. Horsemanship i is another favorite, 
natural as his father owned a livery 
stable in Torrington, Conn. From his 
mother he inherited his fondness for 
music and art. She was the organist for 
many years in the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, Torrington. His wife is also 
musical. 

Mr. Perkins is 50 years old. He has 
two grown children. Sanford B. Perk- 


ins, Jr., known as Ben, is also a Yale 
graduate, and is connected with the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters in its actuarial division. 
His daughter, Mrs. O. H. Tribble, lives 
in Hartford and her husband is con- 
nected with the Hartford Board of Edu- 
cation. 
An Estimate From a Close Associate 
This sketch would not be complete 
without an estimate of Sanford B. 
Perkins from one of his close associates 
in the casualty business. It follows: 
“Sanford Perkins is one of the fortu 
nate few who combine a fine personality 
with a splendid mental equipment, and 
they have been so intertwined in his 
successful rise in the casualty business 


Minute Man Featured in 
N. Y. Federation Poster 


Thousands of insurance company and 


agency offices throughout New York 
State have on display this month the 





official poster of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of the State of New York, illus- 
trated above, which sounds the keynote 
—In Union is Strength—of the member- 
ship campaign which is now under way. 
Ray S. Choate, vice-president, American 
Automobile, is general chairman of this 
drive which has as its goal 100,000 new 
members. 





that it is useless to try and give either 
one or the other the major credit. 
“Upon first meeting him the impres- 


sion of joviality, good fellowship and 
keen wit stands out. You can’t help but 
be strongly attracted to him because of 
these qualities alone. But as acquain- 
ance ripens and he is observed in action, 
you realize that imperturbability — is 
another outstanding characteristic. No 
matter how heated the argument, he 
never portrays the slightest evidence of 
temper. No matter how seemingly lost 
may be the cause he represents, he never 
shows by word action or even facial ex- 
pression that he has anything but com- 
plete confidence of a righteous victory. 
When defeat comes, as come it must at 
times despite his able championship, he 
then displays that most delightful of all 
traits, the ability to be a good loser 

“After a long acquaintance and the 
feeling on your part that you under- 
stand his make-up fully, you may be 
surprised to discover that he is by 
nature a sensitive person. When you 
make that discovery, you then under- 
stand how naturally it comes to him to 
deal with others on the basis of genuine 
friendliness and with considerate appre- 
ciation of their points of view. 

Logical in His Reasoning 

“All of these qualities have played an 
important part in his success, but they 
are only a fortunate circumstance which 
has made it possible for him to be a good 
salesman as well as a sound thinker 
He has a mind which not only has been 
trained by his mathematical studies to 
work from cause to effect and to reach 
conclusions on a logical basis of reason- 
ing, but which by nature is unusually 
quick in its reactions. Both of 
mental qualities have been invaluable to 
him in his committee activities with rat 
ing organizations. On the one hand, lx 
has the ability to appraise current prob 
lems in terms of fundamentals and on 
the other during the process of commit 
tee consideration he is lightning fast in 
secing his way around opposing points 
of view.” 


these 


A W. JOHNSON RESIGNS 

A. W. Johnson, claims manager in 
Pittsburgh of the Continental Casualty 
recently resigned after many years of 
service. He has been prominent in Tri 
State claim circles for the last twenty 
years. His new plans are not yet read) 
to be announced. 
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(Continued from 


ance press. Edited by 

first issue contains articles by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance L. H. Pink, J. M. 
Haines, C. W. Fairchild, Ray Murphy, 
assistant general manager; W. H. Ben- 
nem, American Surety; Mervin L. Lane, 
New York insurance broker; W. T. 
Harper, vice-president, Maryland Cas- 
ualty; Averell Broughton, advertising 
agency head; Spencer Welton, vice- 


president, Massachusetts Bonding, and 
these association staff department heads: 


Barent Ten Eyck, Ralph H. Proctor, 
Julien H. Harvey, Dewey Dorsett and 
Howard M. Starling. 


Department Heads Report 

was called to 
at the Association 
Street. The ap- 


The annual meeting 
order at 2:30 o'clock 
headquarters, 60 John 
pointed agenda was followed without 
important deviation. After the custom- 
ary parliamentary routine, heads of de- 
partments made brief oral statements of 
their activities during the past year. 
Ray Murphy, assistant general manager 


in charge of public and agency relations, 
reported first He was followed by 
Hervey J. Drake, counsel; Barent Ten 
Evck, general solicitor, in charge of the 
Claims Bureau; Julien H. Harvey, man- 
aging director, National Conservation 


Bureau; Ralph F. Proctor, manager of 


the surety department; J. Dewey Dor- 
sett, manager of the casualty depart- 
ment, and Howard M. Starling, man- 


ager of the Washington office. 
Preceding the talks of the department 
heads, Mr. Haines spoke briefly about 
the program of the association and Mr 
Fairchild discussed outstanding features 


of the previous year’s activities 
Congressman Hobbs Dinner Speaker 
At the annual dinner in the evening 
at Plaza Hotel the principal speaker 
was Congressman Sam Hobbs of a 
bama, author of several pending bills 
affecting insurance, who injected a 
friendly note of warning into his re- 
marks when he said: “Help put un- 


authorized 
or expect 
The Con 


companies out of business 
early Federal regulations.” 

made it clear that 
companies” he meant 
ganized on a financial 


gressman 
by age eage 
those that are 
shoestring, are hn to stand 
tion by State Insurance Departments, 
write all of their policies among peopl 
owest income never 
ay a claim, and skip from state to state 
just fast enough to keep ahead of 
prosecution. 


In 1935 C 


inspec- 


brackets, 
state 


obbs introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives 
making it unlawful, if enacted into law, 
for any person, firm, association or cor- 
expressly excepted, to 
mails to solicit insurance or col- 
remiums in any state 
until they have complied with the insur- 
state. By thus denying 
he : ils, companies not au- 
thorized by state law to do 
would be forced to quit. 


poration, unless 
use the 
oR? 


le« transmit 


business 


The established insurance companies 
which regularly submit to the inspection 
f State Insurance Departments and 
ther regulatory measures were told by 
Congressman Hobbs that they should 


his bill. He declared that such 
ion would inure to the benefit 
o authorized companies as well as 
the public by removing from operation 
all so-called companies or groups whose 
practices reflect discredit on the business. 

The speaker observed that these un- 
authorized companies were particularly 
active among negroes and foreign-born 
easily deceived by fancy- 





groups who are 


looking policies and fictitious financial 
reports that are dangled before their 
eyes It costs little to print gold em- 


broidered policies, he said, and a finan 
cial report can be made to look impres- 
sive by merely transferring a worthless 
piece of real estate to a partner at a 
fancy paper figure. Yet, the speaker 
declared, the people among whom this 
type of carrier operates never think to 
look into the true standing of the com- 
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National Bureau Elects 
William Leslie and E. E. Robinson 
were unanimously re-elected general 
manager and secretary respectively of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters at the annual meet- 
ing Wednesday 


The following member companies were 


Underwood & Underwood 


WILLIAM LESLIE 
re-elected as the members of the execu- 
tive committee: 

\etna Casualty 
Surety, Bankers 
Casualty, Fireman’s Fund 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Globe Indemnity, 
Great American Indemnity, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, Hartford Steam 
Boiler, London Guarantee & Accident, 
Maryland Casualty, Massachusetts B ond- 
ing, New Amsterdam Casualty, Royal 
Indemnity, Standard Accident, Sun In- 
demnity, Travelers, U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty and Zurich. 


American 
Fidelity & 
Indemnity, 


& Surety, 
Indemnity, 


Immediately following the annual 
meeting of the National Bureau, the 
executive committce convened and ap- 
pointed the usual standing and rating 
committees and also ng fa ag 

C. J. Haugh, actuary; E. W. Sawyer, 
attorney; E. E. Robinson, comptroller: 
\. E. Spottke, manager, Automobile 
Division; M. Acker, manager, Compen- 


sation and Liability Division; L. A. Saw- 


ver, manager, Burglary Division; L, A. 
Sawyer, manager, Plate Glass Division; 
C. C. Van der Feen, statistician; E. A. 


Bantel, office manager. 


until the comes to settle a 
Then, he too late. 
Slant on Federal Regulation 
Congressman Hobbs predicted that if 
Federal regulation should come it would 
result to a substantial extent from just 
such practices and conditions. He called 
attention to the fact that both Senator 
Wagener of New York and Senator Mur- 
ray of Montana have introduced bills in 
this session of Congress providing for 
Federal regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness. He reminded his audience also 
that when opposition to his bill devel- 


time 
said, it is 


pany 
claim. 


oped, the House Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, before which 
hearings had been conducted, requested 


him to draft and introduce a bill re- 
quiring all insurance companies to op- 


erate under permit from the SEC. 
That,” sai 1e speaker, “is govern- 
“That, 1 tl peak ” 

ment regulation. It is obvious to anyone 


acquainted with the Washington scene 
that unless the insurance companies 
themselves render the service that is 
expected by the public, unless they help 
to purge the business of undesirable 
elements which are as dangerous to them 
as to the people they rob, the day is 
not long distant when we shall have in 
Washington a full-fledged Federal de- 
partment of insurance with broad pow- 
ers to regulate the business of insurance 
throughout the United States.” 





IRWIN WALDMAN DINNER 





Guest of Lawyers of State Department's 
Liquidation Bureau; Dinner 
Dance Follows 

Irwin Waldman of the New York 
State Insurance Department’s Liquida- 
tion Bureau was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by the legal division of the 
Bureau on Friday night of last week at 
the Hotel Abbey, followed by a dance 
attended by all the members of the liqui- 
dation bureau. Samuel Kosman of the 
bureau was in charge of the dinner 
arrangements. 

Mr. Waldman has been attorney for 
the Superintendent in the liquidation of 
automobile mutual casualty companies, 
and also was on the general staff of the 
liquidation bureau as counsel. He has 
been made an attorney of the investiga- 
tion by the New York Insurance De- 
partment of companies doing a work- 
men’s compensation business, which in- 
vestigation will be conducted under the 
auspices of Deputy Superintendent 
Edward McLoughlin. 


W.R. Moody, Hartford, First 
With 95.6% in Aetna Course 


Forty-three men, representing nine- 
teen states, completed last week the 5lst 
session of The Aetna Casualty & Surety’s 





sales course. Principal address at the 
banquet was made by Vice-President 
C. B. Morcom. W. Moody of Hart- 
ford, Conn., finished “first” in the class 
with a grade of 95.6. So far, only five 
or six men, of nearly 2,000 who have 
completed the course, have been able 


to attain a mark this high. 


B. W. Griffiths’ Background 

Burtis W. Griffiths, who on May 1 
became superintendent of agents of 
American Automobile for the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, has had twenty-two years’ 
the liability field. Start- 





experience in 





BURTIS W. GRIFFITHS 

ing with Chubb & Son after his Colum- 
bia University days, Mr. Griffiths re- 
signed after three years to join the 
United States Casualty. He served that 
company for four years and then entered 
the Ocean Accident’s employ in 1925. 
Ever since he has been supervisor of 
the liability department in the metro- 
politan (N. Y.) office of the Ocean, which 
post he resigned to join American Auto- 
mobile. 

One of Mr. Griffiths’ contributions to 
the business is the Casualty Underwrit- 
ers Forum of New York which he 
founded and of which he was first presi- 


dent. He is now on its executive com- 
mittee. Civicly prominent in his home 
town, Allendale, N. J., he is chairman 


of the board of adjustment there which 
supervises real estate matters. His hob- 
by is flowers and he is a past president 
of the Federation of Garden Clubs of 
Bergen County, N. J. 





C. F. Keltsch Gets 
N. Y. Production Post 


MET. DEP’T, ROYAL INDEMNITy 


Recently Transferred From Newark 
Branch Office; Started Career in 
1920; His Background 


Chris F. Keltsch, who was recently 
transferred by the Royal Indemnity 
from its Newark branch office to New 
York City, was appointed production 
manager this week in its metropolitan 


CHRIS F. KELTSCH 


department, 150 William Street, as an 
aide to Vice-President John F. O’Lough- 
lin. 

One of New Jersey’s native sons, Mr. 
Keltsch started his insurance career in 
1920 as a claims adjuster for the Tray- 
elers in Newark. Five years later he 
became a special agent for the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety and completed, while 
there, the company’s training course. In 
1931 he joined the production staff of 
the Royal’s metropolitan department. 
He was transferred to Newark in 1935 
as manager of its newly created branch 
office. It is from this post that he re- 
cently returned to the New York office. 

Mr. Keltsch has demonstrated a keen 
grasp of the business in his progressive 
handling of the Royal Indemnity’s New- 
ark branch. He served in 1939 as a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Casualty Underwriter’s Association 
of New Jersey. 





Citizens Casualty Fined 
For Rating Violations 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink, has approved the decision of 
Deputy Superintendent J. Donald Whele- 
han finding the Citizens Casualty Co. 
guilty of violations of the rating pro- 
visions of the Insurance Law and recom- 
mending the imposition of a $750 fine 
The matter is now before the Attorney 
General of the State to proceed with 
civil action for collection of the fine. 


N. J. CASUALTY OUTING 

The annual outing of the Casualty 
Underwriters Association of New Jer- 
sey will be held June 6, 1940 at Spring 
Brook Country Club, Morristown, N. | 
C. L. Templeman, Royal Indemnity, is 
chairman of the outing committee aided 
by John L. Martin, agent, and J. C. 
Eastmead, Hartford Accident. Program 
includes golf, horseshoe pitching, dinner 
and entertainment, all for $4.00 per 
person, 








LOS ANGELES SURETY CHANGE 

Robert J. Traviss, who has been bond 
ing superintendent of the Columbia Cas- 
ualty and the Ocean Accident in Los 
Angeles, has resigned to join the Royal 
Indemnity as of May 15, taking a sim- 
ilar post. He succeeds F. S. Plews, who 
resigned to join the Travelers in_ its 
new surety department at Los Angeles. 
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A. M. A. Insurance Conference 


(Continued from Page 29 


play and the bank advances the funds 
with which to consummate the business 
transaction out of which the customer 
is to enjoy a profit, the insurance broker 
his commission, and the underwriter a 
premium income. The bank then has 
a substantial stake in the business ven- 
ture, and that stake should be adequately 
protected to the extent and for the dur- 
ation of its existence. Often some modi- 
fication or amplification of the custom- 
er’s insurance program must, and should, 
be made under such circumstances.” 

Mr. Bell started off by dividing the 
banking relationships of the customer 
into three categories: First, that of de- 
positor, a non- -borrowing depository ; 
second, the commercial borrower (with 
respect to both secured and unsecured 
loans); and third, the trust of fiduciary 
relationship. He ‘thought that about the 
only phases of customer’s insurance 
which are fittingly of any concern to 
a bank in a strictly deposit relationship 
are those involving forgery, registered 
mail and in some instances transit or 
transportation insurance. As to the first 
of these, depositors’ forgery insurance 
is probably not purchased so widely as 
it should be, in his opinion. 

When Forgery Coverage Should 

Be Required 

The speaker brought out that in at 
least one set of circumstances banks 
are clearly justified in requiring that 
their depositors carry effective forgery 
insurance contracts which will indem- 
nify their banks and themselves, That 
is, when any mechanical or photographic 
check-signing devices are used. Said 
Mr. Bell: “When the depositor adopts 
time and expense saving equipment for 
his own advantage and thereby deprives 
his bank of any possibility of detecting 
any irregularities in the signing of his 
checks, he should be prepared to indem- 
nify the bank both by board resolution 


and by insurance contract. I cannot 
see any defensible argument to the con- 
trary. 

“And of course we also need on the 
statute books of every state the Illinois 
form of forgery Statute with respect to 
fictitious payees.’ 

Thoroughly and in expert fashion Mr. 
Bell dealt in detail with many other 
types of customer insurance in which 
banks necessarily take an _ interest— 
among them being transit insurance, cov- 
erage needed in the realm of secured 
commodity loans or advances; such as 
in connection with cotton loans. He also 
spoke his mind on insurance carried by 
the borrower to protect the financing 
bank and himself, i.e. automobile finance 
loans, or similar retail sales financing. 
He said: “The bank is doing the financ- 
ing in such transactions, not the insur- 
ing. Nevertheless, with its funds at risk 
the bank must necessarily take a real 
interest in the quality and sufficiency 
of its insurance protection covering the 
commodities until the loan is repaid 
in full.” 

Fiduciary or trust relationship of a 
bank as its affects its customers’ insur- 
ance was also discussed. 

Banks Can Perform Valuable Service 

Summing up Mr. Bell said: “Banks 
should be, and I believe they are, care- 
ful not to appropriate to themselves the 
role of technical insurance advisers. In 
fact they should not assume the respon- 
sibility for doing so. But banks can, 
and I believe in many cases they do, 
form a useful source of information for 
their customers. Banks come up against 
so many and varied business situations 
that their viewpoint on advisable insur- 
ance companies and contract forms is 
often of advantage to their customers. 
In many small communities a business 
concern does not have direct and easy 
access to expert insurance advice for 


Myers on Self-Insurance 

J. W. Myers, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, leading the forum session on 
self-insurance, reported that the question 
of when this type of protection is prac- 
tical depends on correct evaluation of 
the risk. He said self-insurance is not 
practical if the volume of losses, their 
frequency and fluctuations are not such 
that they can be taken in their stride. 
He further pointed out: 

“Workmen’s compensation is quite 
susceptible to self-insurance. Outstand- 
ing claims for permanent disability and 
death do not ‘snowball’ as in the case 
of old-age pensions. 

“But ten years of world depression 
with the resulting increased emphasis 
on old-age security in practically all 
countries has disclosed many of the 
dangers of self-insurance of the old-age 
pension system. 

“Operation of both government and 
private systems has clearly revealed the 
serious nature of pension obligations 
which may take fifty years to liquidate. 
There is increasing doubt whether any 
private industrial or commercial enter- 
prise is properly equipped to handle the 
investment of old-age pension reserves. 
interest rates, life expectancy, labor 
turnover, changes in currency values 
and unsound administration all rise to 
plague the well intentioned employer.” 





all potential lines of underwriting such 
as is available in our larger cities. Where 
can business concerns in these localities 
turn for guidance and for checking up 
on the recommendations made them by 
competing company representatives, if 
not to their banks? 

“Banks should not direct the plac- 
ing of insurance for others, but they 
can place at the disposal of their cus- 
tomers very much needed and depend- 
able data with regard to insurance com- 
panies, when that information is re- 
quested of them.” 


Large Buyers at A. M. A. 


Insurance Conference 

Among the large buyers of insurance 

attending the A.M.A. 
the following: 

R. S. Bass, 


facturing Co., 


conference were 
treasurer, A. E. Staley Manu 
Decatur, Ill.; K. C. Bell, second 
vice-president, National Bank, New 
York City; Ralph H. Bell, 
United Parcel Service, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
J. Burgess, chief corporation accountant, West- 
ern Electric Co., New York, N. Y.; J. G 
Crews, insurance manager, East River Sav 
ings Bank, New York, N. Y.; A. P. 
Tide Water Oil Co., New York, N. Y.; S. S 
Graham, assistant treasurer, the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa.; Miss B. C 
Hunecke, supervisor of ‘insurance, Long Island 
Lighting Co., Mineola, Long Islands N. Y 
A. F. Hutchinson, the Caleo Chemica! Co. Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J.; H. Merkel, Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), New York, N. Y.; 
J. W. Myers, vice-chairman, annuities and bene- 
fits committee, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
New York, N. Y. 

Also J. H. Nickell, insurance manager, Phila 
delphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
A. Powers, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. Ine., 
New York, N. Y.; J. A. Robinson, 
insurance department, McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; George E. Rogers, in 
surance manager, Robert Gair Co., New Yerk, 
N. Y.; C. W. Schade, American Home Products 
Corp., Jersey City, N. J.; A. M. Schmidt, in- 
surance manager, Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; Herbert L. Stone, 
surance department, National City Realty Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; J. H. Thomas, Jr., insurance 
manager, General Foods Corp., New York, N 
Y.; L. H. Wiggers, 
Procter & Gamble Co., 


the Chase 


insurance manager, 


Fornoff, 


Company 


Joseph 


manager, 


manager, in- 


insurance manager, the 
Cincinnati; W. J. Wilk- 
ings, manager, insurance department, Deere & 
Co., Moline, Ill.; A. K. Willey, assistant secre- 
tary, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
and M. J. Zemek, manager, insurance depart 
ment, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City. 
Also on hand was John G. Goetz, managing 


director, Risk Research Institute, Inc. 
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Items from Financial Statement of December 31, 1939: 


CAPITAL . 
Bue. Se ge ee 


VOLUNTARY RESERVE 


Low RMasmmve « . « i ts 
PREMIUM RESERVE. .. . 
Act OTHER LIABILITIES. . . 


Torat ADMITTED AssETS 


$1,000,000. 00 
6,000,000. 00 
663,056. 37 
7,103,431.21 
2,164,731.92 
ee ee 810,675.54 


$17,741,895.04 


Securities carried at $1,098,113.75 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 


Cannabis Fidelity and —" ( 
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The Art of Contacting 


Salesmen Who Consistently Hit the Bull’s-Eye in Making 
Quotas Owe Success to This Ability; Face-to-Face, Tele- 
phone and “Personality on Paper” Important to Develop 


By Robert Goodale, 
Boston Branch Manager, Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 


salesmen in all lines 
mak 


You and | know 
of businesses who are consistently 
ing their quota in both good times and 
bad. Thev hit the bull’s-eve month in 
and month out. What's the secret? Is 
it that they have a field more fertile 
than mine in which to work? | doubt 
it. Is it a matter of sales superiority 
a difference in mentality of two indi 
viduals? The answer in my opinion ts 
that one succeeds where the other fails 
because of his greater attention to the 
art ot contact. 

Not so long ago | 
valuable advice on contacting, written 
by a master salesman, Harry Simmons, 
which appeared in Printers’ Ink, the 
advertising magazine He makes the 
following twelve suggestions which, to 
my mind, should be adopted as part of 
every insurance agent's sales personality 

Thank-You and Good- Will Letters 

1. Never make an original call without 
following it up quickly with a thank-you 
letter. 


came across some 


2. Write a follow-up good-will letter 
about your firm and its services 

3. Pass along an idea on your next 
visit or by letter. 

4. Write an occasional letter suggest 


ing the adaptability of one of your prod- 


ucts to a specific problem 

5. Pass along an occasional idea or 
news item on the prospect's personal 
hobbies. 

6. Never forget to write seasonal greet- 
ings. 


7. Pass along timely news about a cus- 
tomer’s competition. 

8. Give prospects an occasional invita- 
tion to attend a conference or enter- 
tainment with you 

Friendly Telephone Calls 

9. Make friendly telephone calls occa- 
sionally. 

10. Point out interesting developments 
in his business, and yours 

ll. Send occasional sales helps, direct 
folders, etc. 

12. Offer your service and get him into 
the profitable habit of coming to you 
when he needs help. 

If you will analyze this word “contact” 

uu will see in its meaning the difference 
between success and failur¢ 
in that we are consistent producers who 
can be depended upon. Thus my appli- 


success 


cation of Master Salesman Simmons’ 

suggestions on contacting is as follows: 
Three Classifications 

Since the success of your day and mine 


depends upon human contacts let us di- 
vide them into three classifications which, 
in my judgment, represent 3314% of our 
total effectiveness: 

1. Face to face contacts which, 
doubt, are the most effective 

2. Telephone contacts. Certainly, we 
utilize this means as often as necessity 


without 


arises 

3. Paper contacts. Contacts into which 
we put our thinking, our personality, on 
a piece of paper and send it out to our 


prospect or customer 
Defensive and Creative Work 
The successful salesman during his busi- 
ness day takes full advantage of these 
three avenues open to him. Then, he 
roes one further He divides his 
day into what [ like to term “defensive 


4 *f 
tep 


and creative work.” By defensive work, 
1 mean details which 
desk and mine, and which simply carry 
on his day's activity There are no 
business-building thoughts, or no orders 
signed, on that side of his day’s work 
They are simply the details for carrying 
on the administrative acts of his pro 
vram 

On the creative side is where his ex 
perience, knowledge and ability play the 
most important roles. It is this part 
of his day which makes him a success 
ful producer. Comparing notes with Mr 
Simmons, | wonder whether in the prop- 
er utilization of our time we are spend 
ing more time than necessary on = so 
called defensive work. If we are then 
there’s less time to be utilized in culti- 
vating prospects and customers. 

Because face-to-face contacts repre- 
sent only one-third of our total capac- 
ity for production I’m impressed by Mr. 
Simmons’ suggestion for using follow-up 
and thank-you letters. They enable us 
to outline the subject matter discussed 
during our personal interview, refresh- 
ing our prospect’s mind—putting him in 
a receptive frame of mind toward our 
product Advertising should also be 
placed in this category, and althouch 
the prospect may not take the time to 
read fully an ad or direct mail piece 
we have once more said to him: “Mr. 
Man, I am presenting something to vou 
of vital importance in your daily work.” 

Friendly Telephone Calls 

The friendly telephone call is a grand 
follow-up to the personal letter and the 
face-to-face contact. It’s a quick, inex- 
pensive way of telling our new custom- 
ers “We're glad to have your business.” 
And in talking by phone we are able to 
put across effectively personality, enth- 
usiasm and experience. 

The fellow who is sales-minded, or 
has “a nose for business,” will do well 
to give serious consideration to these 
three channels of contacting. They will, 
I believe, help him to strengthen weak 
points in his sales make-up. Further- 
more, they will help him to reduce the 
amount of time spent in the office on 
defensive work, which never produces a 
monthly quota. This will give more 
time to devote to the creative side of 
selling in which “nose for business” has 
its greatest value. 


those cross” his 


Carr to Address N. J. Agents 
On Fidelity and Bonding 


Albert L. Carr, vice-president of the 
National Surety Corp., will speak on 
“Fidelity, Bonding and Surety Oppor- 
tunities for the Rural Agent” at the 
rural agents forum at Clinton House, 
Clinton, N. J., next Thursday, May 16. 
This forum is being sponsored by the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters 


W.L. THOMAS APRIL A. & H. STAR 
The W. L. Thomas General Agency 
in Los Angeles of the Massachusetts 
sonding, achieved national production 
leadership in A. & H. for the month of 
April. This is the third time this year 
that the agency has first among 
all the company’s agencies. 


stood 
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Fireman Turned Hobby Into a Job 


Alexander Green of Morristown, N. J., Specialist in Window 
Models, Helps Insurance Agents Dramatize 
Buyer Needs and Fire Prevention 





Alexander Green at work on house model 


lt Alexander Green of 


N. J., whose hobby is 


Morristown, 


window display 


models, is winning favor among insur- 


ance agents of the stats it is because 


he has given them business building 


ideas in a direction herctofore little de- 
Here's how 


was an active member of the 


veloped. it happened: For 
years he 
Morris township fire department and 
worked his way up to assistant chief— 


He had 


studied blue prints and construction at 


serving four years in that office. 


night school and in line with his duties 
as a fireman he experimented in making 
model different 


a house showing the 


types of building construction. This 
model also pointed to locations of fire 
hazards and traps as revealed under 


actual fire conditions. 


At first Green offered his models as 


Motion Pictures Evidence 


Under Certain Conditions 
Motion 
as evidence in a personal injury damage 
suit trial under circumstances, 
the Missouri Supreme Court ruled re- 
cently in reversing a $100,000 judgment 
granted by the St. Louis Circuit Court 
to Jewell Morris, a clay miner, against 
the E. I.. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
for injuries he suffered April 17, 1929, 
in an explosion of dynamite at Wells- 
Mo. 


case 


pictures would be admissible 


certain 


ville, 

The third 
trial on the grounds that the award was 
excessive and that Circuit Judge Pad- 
berg had erred in excluding certain de- 


was remanded for a 


fense testimony, including a motion pic- 
ture which showed the procedure used in 
the manufacture and packing of dyna- 
mite at one of the du Pont plants in 
New Jersey. 

“We believe an accurate motion pic- 
ture showing the operation of the mix- 
ing machine is proper evidence in this 

” ° 
case,” Justice A. M. Clark, who wrote 
the opinion, said. “However, the sole 
charge of negligence alleged uneven 
mixing of the dynamite and the pic- 
ture showed much more than the mix- 
ing process. Should the cose be retried, 


the film should be carefully revised so 
as to eliminate everything except the 
portion showing the mixing process.” 


an aid to firemen in acquiring greater 
knowledge of building construction. “The 
more familiar we are with different 
building types when fighting fire,” he 
reasoned, “the more effectively we can 
work.” His model, completed in 1934, 
was copyrighted in 1935. 

It wasn’t long before insurance agents 
began to hear about Alexander Green's 
hobby and saw in it the opportunity 
to dramatize the need for fire prevention 
and adequate insurance. Jos. M. Byrne 
Co., one of the leading agencies in New 
Jersey, was the first to display his house 
model in its ground floor window facing 
busy Broad Street, Newark. This start- 
ed Green off on a full-sized job of mak- 
ing models for insurance people, among 
the most notable of them being the fire 
engine models of an early date some 
of which are in the collection of Harold 
Smith, president of the Home of New 
York. He had a booth at the recent 
mid-year convention of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters. 


Companies Advised Of 
Use of Cars in Maine 
The Maine 
advised all 


Insurance Department has 


casualty companies writing 


automobile bodily injury and property 
damage insurance that many employes of 
the state use their personal automobiles 
in connection with their employment. For 
this use the state makes an allowance of 
several cents a mile. The Department has 
held that the automobile insurance of such 
employes should read, “Name of Employe 
and State of Maine.” held suf- 
ficient that the 


times for and on 


This is 
notice to the company 
automobile is used at 
behalf of the state, and that the company 
having such knowledge would not deny 
coverage because of such use or because 
the employe was being reimbursed on a 
mileage basis. 


RECIPROCITY CLUB ELECTS 

Three prominent insurance men have 
been elected officers of the Reciprocity 
Club of Baltimore. Peter H. May, vice- 
president and comptroller, Maryland 
Casualty, was elected president at the 
annual meeting on May 2. Wilmer LC. 
Carter of Mason & Carter, and a mem- 
ber of the Maryland State Senate, was 
elected first vice-president, Arch W. 
Peake, Phoenix Mutual Life is the new 
secretary. 
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ROYAL COOPERATION CONTINUES : 


“Thursday Evening at six” classes th 
are over for the summer. el 


We wish to thank those of you who w 
made the Broker’s and Agent’s Con- 
tinuation Course a success. It was of 
possible only thru your keen inter- 
est, constructive thought and whole- 
hearted support. R 





In the fall classes will be resumed, Sf 
aiming for a new high in producer- Efe 
company cooperation. | 
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conomic “Evolution Guak nti to 
Win Greater Prestige Amon 


the beginning of 


cave man probably 


Lone ago before 


recorded history, one 
another cave man, 
“That's 


thousands of 


swung a club at 


reached for something and said: 


mine.” In some such way 


years ago the principle of private prop- 


erty was first established. Centuries 
later we come to the beginning of 
recorded history, and find this same 
principle definitely established. — The 
Pharaohs of Egypt had their slaves, 
their precious jewels and metals, their 
elaborate buildings. During the approx- 
imate 6,000 years of recorded history, 


have seen private property develop, 
both 
cerning it and in the 
of it. 


in the legal aspects and rules con- 
form and quantity 


this time we have also seen 


evolution of society, 


During 
the 
up until about the time of the Industrial 
more 


which was slow 


scarcely 
years ago. At this time we 
find the real beginnings of a complex 
society. Then there were few factories, 
few employer-employe relationships as 
we know them today; few situations ex- 
isting whereby one person could acci- 
dentally cause injury to another. Vir- 
tually all business was done on a direct 
barter or cash basis with very little use 
of credit. 


Revolution in England 


than 100 


Property Begged for Protection 


It was a situation such as this that 
existed at the time that insurance in 
its modern concept was invented. There 


were thousands of years’ accumulation 
of both large and small units of private 
property which had been exposed to risk 
with no means of softening the blow of 
its loss. Property had waited literally 
all those centuries begging for such a 
thing as insurance to be invented. It 
would be an interesting discussion in it- 
self to ascertain whether the growth of 
insurance was the cause or the result 
of what followed. The answer is not 
essential here but the fact remains that, 
beginning at about the same time as 
the growth of factories and the factory 
system, we find the growth of cities, the 
expansion of credit, the evolution of the 
corporate structure in business permit- 
ting the pooling of investments into 
great business structures, All this 
brought the greatest century of growth 
in the amount of new property values 
the world has ever seen. 

It is significant in the light of this 
great development during most of the 
life of the insurance business that its 
own development hos heen guaranteed 
by economic conditions. These were 
conditions in which demand started off 
far ahead of sunnlv and continued to 
erow at unbelievable rates. Such a situ- 
ation inevitably signified that in the be- 
ginning there were not nearly enough 
companies to care for the existing need. 
The problem of management was, there- 
fore, almost entirely an underwriting 
problem, Along with that, of course, 
went a financial and investment problem. 


The Sales Problem Then—and Now 


The sales problem during this period 


might be compared to the sales problem 


By Wade Fetzer. 


wie 


Vice-President, W. A. pre: & Co., Chicago 


today in trying to sell combat airplanes 
to European nations. It was merely a 
matter of taking and filling orders for 
existing. demand. The problem of the 
companies was simply to see to it that 


their share of that demand flowed to 
them. An agent was but a point of 
contact) through which that demand 


buyer. The insurance business 
turned to arbitrary agreements, price 
maintenance pools, and to their legisla- 
tures seeking cures for the ailments that 
beset them. A policy of resistance to 
fundamental change was adopted. And 
in defense of its own position insurance 
armed itself with a deafness toward crit- 


of the 








Dicdiiwtell lo the _eaisicilaiai Agency System 


© better purpose can be 


Underwriter than to dedicate it to the preservation of the 


served by the editors of this edition of The 


Fastern 
American Agency 


System. Throughout its pages the many-sided activities of the insurance 
agent and his ally, the insurance broker, are pictured, and their economic value 
to American business and industry dramatized. 

With this keynote in mind Wade Fetzer, Jr., vice-president of W. A. 
\lexander & Co., Chicago, which represents the Fidelity & Casualty, has been 
picked as the curtain raiser. With consummate skill he has spotted the weak 
spots in the agent’s armor today and, in his article on this page, has outlined 


an intelligent, 
Tracing the economic 


about 1929, and which has become 


highly desirable program of educational activity to strengthen them. 
evolution of our country, 
change in the law of supply and demand as applied to insurance 
increasingly 


Mr. 


Fetzer has shown the 
which occurred 
meet. During 


difficult to 


more 


recent months Mr. Fetzer has given many agents in convention session the benefit 


of his views on this problem; 
their prestige as insurance counselors. 
insurance keener, with buyers more 


course, 
his views thoroughly 


He 


worthwhile. 


has discussed with them how 

With 
insurance- 
agent in self preservation must put up a courageous fight. 
and the applause which has greeted his efforts makes 


is 


they can best increase 
from direct writers of 
than ever before, the 
Mr. Fetzer maps the 
careful perusal of 
the executive committee 


competition 
conscious 


a member of 


of the National Association of Insurance Agents and a sponsor of its movement 
to establish a nation-wide property insurance educational program. 








imeem 
would flow. The agency department’s 
problem was to obtain the maximum 


possible number of those points of con- 
tact properly distributed geographically. 
Demand creation was not a worry and 
competition was the least of their wor- 
ries. 

From the agents’ 
gest problem was 


standpoint the big- 
that of capacity to 
provide insurance in amounts needed. 
Thereafter all he needed was lots of 
friends who knew he was in the insur- 
ance business. An agent so situated 
could grow in stature or ability. The 
growth of the country assured his own 
growth if he merely circulated. 

After such a glorious period, the in- 
evitable happened about ten years ago 
The past accumulation of property be- 
came well insured and the rate of 
growth of new property stopped—even 
went backwards. The earlier economic 
situation had encouraged the formation 
of many new companies, and as these 
companies grew their own underwriting 
canacity likewise expanded. Improved 
building had brought about a declining 
rate structure with its obviously lesser 
return for insuring the same business. 
The growth of nation-wide concerns had 
removed to certain large centers the 
placement of insurance on much of the 
business of all communities. Self-in- 
surance followed as a result of some of 
this growth of large units. Competition 
for the first time became a problem of 
first rank importance. 

As the situation grew more serious, 
we tried the cures which seemed most 
obvious and the easiest. Price competi- 
tion was met by price competition, and 
agents started carrying both a quality 


and a price company in their offices. 
Coincident with this, the agents com- 
promised themselves by undermining 


their one greatest asset—the confidence 


SS TTT 


icism. But to avail. The 
continued sick. 
Mistaken Diagnosis 

Our greatest error in this period is 
that both companies and agents have 
been guilty of a mistaken diagnosis. 
We have been inclined to view as an 
ordinary illness what is in effect a fun- 
damental economic and business change 
of life. There seems to have been a 
lack of appreciation of the fact that the 
insurance business today is different 
from what it was during the period 
prior to approximately ten years ago 
Today the entire economic balance has 
reversed itself completely from its for- 
mer position. Instead of huge demand 
and small supply we now have huge 
supply and relatively small demand. 
Neither companies nor agents can look 
to the future growth of the country to 
provide for their own future advance- 
ment to the degree that existed in the 
past. 

To my mind the insurance business 
has gone through a happy adolescent 
growth but is now mature, and in that 
change lies a need for us to review our 
own analysis of it. Whether we like it 
or not, there are new trends coming in 
this business which will not be the re- 
sult of individual likes or dislikes but 
the merciless but inevitable operation 
of economic law. If we are astute we 
will try to anticipate these changes and 
be ahead of them. This is far better 
strategy than to combat them in a fight 
whose outcome is determinable in ad- 
vance. What are some of the changes? 
Increased Status of Sales Executives 
Looking first at the company picture. 
If we agree, first, that there are too 
many companies (always a debatable 
point) one solution is to reduce them 
in number. It is not for me to suggest 


no patient 


9g Buyers 





WADE FETZER, JR. 
how this should be brought about, but 
my hunch is that the history of the 
motor car business will be repeated in 
the insurance business. More immedi- 
ately, however, will come a change in 


the importance of the sales departments 
in our business. Underwriting and finan- 
cial men have in the past outranked 
sales executives. I predict we can ex- 
pect the opposite to take place over the 


next few years in that the top sales 
officer will take equal if not top rank 
among the chief officials of our com- 
panies. 

The more effective use of public opin- 
ion research is also coming soon, and 
in this connection the notable address 
not so long ago by C. C. Hannah, vice- 
president, Fireman’s Fund, in which he 
proposed the formation of a research 
body, was prophetic There will be 
other public opinion research used to 
supply management with unprejudiced 


factual reports on ihe public’s likes and 
dislikes about the insurance business, and 
attention will be paid to these reports 
Cost Accounting’s Bigger Role 
We will see cost accounting apply as 
it never has been applied in the past 
As a result new and more accurate 
scales of values will be developed. This 
will undoubtedly mean a radical de- 
parture from the straight, uniform per 
centage system of compensation used 
within the insurance business. Further 
broadening of policy forms will also be 
witnessed as well as a change in under- 
writing attitude in certain lines wherein 
the aim will change from a large margin 
of profit on a restricted volume of busi- 
ness to a smaller amount of profit on 
a large volume. 
New Avenues for the Agent 
How do these changes concern 
agent? Facing the facts, the agent 
lost his former position of being a nec 
essary source of protection. Insurance 
can be obtained today through the mail 
or without the functioning of an agent 
The carrying capacity of our compa- 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1935-39 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 








STOCK COMPANIES 








Country-wide underwriting results on an earned basis of all the stock 
casualty-surety companies licensed in New York State in the period 1935-39 
are presented in the following tables—compiled from the Casualty Experi- 
ence Exhibits filed by the various carriers with the New York Insurance 
Department. The story told is significant, reflecting as it does the gradually 
increasing premium volume in the years following the depression. Loss 
ratios in this period have been kept at a fairly even keel; underwriting profit 
has been made—particularly in the past several years. Chief among the 
factors contributing to this healthy improvement has been better underwrit- 
ing selectivity and the desire on the part of company managements to make 
it easier for agents to develop business. 


For the year 1939 seventy-seven carriers—both bureau and non-bureau 
Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.............. 1935 $19,870,234 $7,329,150 36.9 
1936 24,881,402 9,792,878 39.4 
1937 29,296,857 10,285,996 35.1 
1938 31,741,115 10,571,694 33.3 
1939 = 33,450,619 11,992,610 35.9 
ee Te er ree 1935 21,162,364 9,992,251 47.2 
1936 18,475,647 8,459,944 45.8 
1937 18,749,058 8,820,560 47.1 
1938 14,263,139 6,981,429 48.9 
1939 13,647,532 7,354,241 53.9 
Accident & Casualty of Winterthur.... Pid 
93 ears eam ae 
1937 73,489 32,676 44.5 
1938 436,348 222,816 51.1 
1939 976,705 632,064 64.7 
Allstate Insurance ...................+: 1935 oe ee ee 
1936 1,315,594 693,574 S27 
1937 1,864,966 908,062 48.7 
1938 2,352,685 976,732 41.5 
1939 2,711,728 1,070,249 39.5 
American Automobile ................. 1935 8,555,523 4,373,821 51.1 
1936 10,491,454 4,789,248 45.6 
1937 12,287,742 6,420,174 52.2 
1938 13,437,759 5,113,295 38.0 
1939 13,508,097 5,694,363 42.2 
American Credit Indemnity............ 1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 ae are Pree 
1939 1,715,995 507,218 29.6 
American Employers’ .................- 1935 5,235,835 2,729,660 52.1 
1936 5,405,508 2,325,951 43.0 
1937 5,764,426 2,594,448 45.0 
1938 5,817,573 2,372,794 40.8 
1939 6,026,100 2,916,865 48.4 
American Fidelity & Casualty.......... 1935 eer caren 
1936 ae eae oe 
1937 2,983,027 1,659,832 55.6 
1938 3,385,051 1,909,771 56.4 
1939 3,615,626 1,992,951 55.1 
American Guarantee & Liability....... 1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 nes 
1939 122 


—produced in earned premiums a total of $619,192,928. This represented 
an increase in production of $16,650,610 over the year 1938, but before any 
conclusion is reached as the reason it is well to observe that eleven addi- 
tional stock carriers are included in the N. Y. Department’s country-wide 
exhibit, the majority of whom were licensed in New York State for the 
first time last year. Comparative results for each of the past five years 
follow : 

1935—fifty-eight companies, $516,602,956; 1936—fifty-nine companies, 
$554,818,613; 1937—sixty-four companies, $610,729,241; 1938—sixty-six 
companies, $602,542,318; 1939—seventy-seven companies, $619,192,928. 

Total losses incurred to premiums earned together with loss ratios for 
the same period were as follows: 1935, $247,942,372—48.0% ; 1936, $245,- 
318,918—44.2; 1937, $254,752,730—41.7; 1938, $237,553,212—39.4; 1939, 
$252,685 ,784—40.8. 





Twelve Leading Stock Companies 
In 1939 Country-wide Experience 








Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
NR IN, 60 ohoe ca es oielosexreedracers $69,820,970 $30,317,566 43.4% 
pO a 47,098,151 19,346,851 41.1 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity.............. 37,511,738 15,640,965 41.7 
eS a re 33,493,855 12,848,829 38.4 
II I i. cawsuisaareeectuan 25,313,534 11,822,328 46.7 
eee 24,715,904 10,825,563 43.8 
NN Ge CI aoa 6in0csaik-vnaciew eaiee oduee 24,099,140 8,857,109 36.8 
Contant Cael c.c ao ieccic cei sccwccactonss 22,387,545 10,052,398 44.9 
te eR nT SO Ee 18,051,184 7,459,653 41.3 
en II cs lac rsiege eG dcaameiies 15,920,480 6,380,309 40.1 
SU 605s sare, vm Gebarwl racine 14,964,714 5,970,017 39.9 
Massachusetts Bonding ..................... 14,778,009 6,668,764 45.1 
American Motorists ................... 1935 4,801,814 2,612,920 54.4 
1936 5,240,666 2,402,297 45.8 
1937 6,006,024 2,608,466 43.4 
1938 6,276,509 2,845,439 45.3 
1939 6,260,733 2,734,221 43.7 
American Policyholders ............... 1935 seas 
1936 pee 
1937 ane 
1938 sik pices 
1939 1,181,432 624,966 52.9 
Bn ee 1935 9,112,726 2,585,713 28.4 
1936 9,353,361 2,234,309 23.9 
1937 9,388,477 1,782,536 19.0 
1938 9,364,375 1,683,602 18.0 
1939 9,700,775 2,338,306 24.1 
em IE, Gs oe Seale vec ch cack 1935 
1936 reg Fain ane 
1937 18,091 9,680 53.5 
1938 73,399 27,699 37.7 
1939 178,840 69,890 39.1 
Associated Indemnity ................. 1935 
1936 ee ae ha 
1937 4,700,903 2,216,058 47.1 
1938 3,987,256 1,729,772 43.4 
1939 4,561,260 2,269,093 49.7 
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Earned Losses Incurred Loss Earned Losses Incurred Loss 
Company Premiums to Prems.Earned Ratio Company Premiums to Prems.Earned Ratio 
Bankers Indemnity ................... 1935 $3,705,498 $1,878,472 50.7 General Transportation ............... 1935 
1936 3,943,779 1,887,488 47.9 1936 
1937 3,831,025 1,503,787 39.2 1937 eats ae re 
1938 4,058,383 1,614,528 39.8 1938 $¢$ 63,299 $ 34,305 54.2 
1939 4,523,393 «1.803.485 30.9 1939 824,668 448,174 543 
Car & General ............--.-- 2.00005 1935 1,469,520 807,659 55.0 Glens Falls Indemnity................. 1935 5,982,569 2,958,197 49.4 
1936 2,354,847 1,382,287 58.7 1936 6,489,595 2.750.673 424 
1937 2,330,205 909,625 39.0 1937 6.887.715 2 729’ a0)? 405 
1938 2,813,180 1,238,359 4.0 1938 6.602 132 2'808.808 425 
1939 3,416,962 1,785,557 52.3 1939 6,852,327 2.269.338 331 
UN OND cone caca snes anaesancann 1935 see see eee I I oc wawinw elec 1935 14,321,690 7,019,332 49.0 
1936 vee oo tees 1936 15,271,444 6,947,923 45.5 
ad vee tees vee 1937 16,149,304 5,656,151 35.0 
: ar ee tees 1938 16,560,841 ——-6,2191620 37. 
1939 4,467,791 1,973,515 44.2 1939 15'020°480 6°380,309 at 
Century Indemnity ................... 1935 5,318,588 2,615,977 49.2 Great American Indemnity............. 1935 7,828,671 4,022,615 514 
1936 5,975,802 2,842,080 47.5 1936 9,196,532 4,774,045 51.9 
1937 6,899,459 3,438,479 498 1937 9,967,530 4.869'892 48.9 
1938 7,271 61 5 3,057,01 l 42.0 1938 9.942 443 4.303838 4 3 3 
1939 7,591,800 3,233,654 42.6 1939: 9,966,343 4,298,210 43.1 
Gee GOAN hc cocci ccccwcescece 1935 34,973 58,256 166.5 . 
1936 670,464 381,144 56.8 Guarantee Co. of N.A.................. a 
1937 786,485 398,275 50.6 i 
1938 720,286 361.247 49.5 ried 
a 7 seated _ 1939 291,026 26,072 “00 
Columbia Casualty .................... 1935 1,307,34¢ 415,954 31.8 : . : 
Oe ae 1936 2'002'68 1 731207 36.0 Hardware Indemnity .................. 1935 1 
1937 2.213.383 723,742 32.7 1936 i 
1938 -2'222'073 762,535 34.3 ~ ' 
03 707 cc” . eee Laut. eeee 
1939 3,100,797 1,357,304 43.8 1939 82.705 46,999 568 
i 35 5,921,645 70,7 ¢ 
ne ssxnnsinhnnsnerten a <a seen 319 =~ Hartford Accident & Indemnity........ 1935 31,873,302 16,684,152 524 
4 ‘cota i thamn ; 1936 34,343,198 15,189,049 44.2 
1937 6,593,391 2,749,244 41.7 “ ge pat ys ei Pee 
: pasa pay ote esi 5 1937 37,275,523 13,977,705 37.5 
1938 7,126,641 3,058,758 42.9 oe = 
1939 7 909 405 35 37 463 44 7 1938 37,460,559 14,238,353 38.0 
: i ia i , 1939 37,511,738 15,640,965 41.7 
Continental Casualty .................. 1935 15,451,072 7,693,576 49.8 , . 
ee ee 1936 18,638,886 8905081 478 Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co...... 1935 
1937 20,396,075 9,275,533 45.5 a 
1938 20,284,542 ——- 8,167,089 40.3 Ltd 
57 307° C45 59'208 k sty wen Lor 
Se PO | 6ROLS “9 1939 651,892 402,193 617 
Eagle Indemnity ...................... 1935 2,781,844 1,346,105 484 Hartford Steam Boiler................. 1935 4,867,000 768,803 15.8 
1936 2,766,028 1,190,146 43.0 1936 5.085.450 1.304.934 56 
1937 3,150,742 1,281,749 40.7 1937 rf 350,93 > 00 )’ 30) 169 
- : 7 : 5,350,932 902,32 : 
1938 3,472,971 1,497,260 43.1 1938 5.448 127 916 823 168 
ech 2 : 5,448, 12 823 
1939 3,820,173 1,697,198 44.4 1939 5,456,205 791,038 145 
NN i ou sinc nisa cdineadciemes 1935 ee ees ich WG PID 6 gcc ceiccnwnnaccuaceces 1935 1,724,424 1,002,548 58.1 
1936 Sashes mre aoe 1936 2,263,510 1,100,426 48.6 
1937 mee ac —- 1937 2,688,658 1,260,013 46.9 
1938 fea eee. ieee 1938 2,957,110 1,284,798 43.5 
1939 22,646 6,950 30.7 1939 3,411,206 1,558,447 45.7 
Employers’ Liability .................. 1935 28,727,149 15,124,705 52.7 Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A....... 1935 11,483,322 5,247,710 45.7 
1936 28,128,485 13,269,514 47.2 1936 11,639,305 5,179,572 44.5 
1937 28,475,804 = 13,823,258 48.5 1937 12,214,799 4,878,358 39.9 
1938 26,103,487. —-11,022,538 42.2 1938 12,213,735 3,933,304 32.2 
1939 24,715,904 10,825,563 43.8 1939 12,296,269 4,028,606 32.8 
Fidelity & Casualty.................... 1935 23,560,928 —«- 11,249,526 47.8 International Fidelity ................. 1935 
1936 24,489,356 11,393,491 46.5 1936 
1937 26,892,495 11,803,278 43.9 1937 
1938 25,921,940 10,451,475 40.3 1938 cece sain salen 
1939 24,099,140 8,857,109 36.8 1939 121,919 11,700 9.6 
ge SS ee eee 1935 10,068,643 3,456,583 34.3 ID bois op cx swdcescecacaces 1935 
1936 =: 10,578,710 2,658,652 25.1 1936 
1937 10,866,232 2,008,692 18.5 1937 ssa ee eer 
1938 10,807,173 1,780,751 16.5 1938 1,887,449 690,607 36.6 
1939 10,776,247 1,912,104 17.7 1939 1,776,740 959,646 54.0 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity ............ 1935 4,129,385 2,130,842 51.6 London Guarantee & Accident......... 1935 7,054,072 3,059,475 43.4 
1936 4,798,487 2,194,457 45.8 1936 7,584,753 3,249,978 428 
1937 5,576,475 2,358,939 42.3 1937 8,259,386 3,456,170 41.9 
1938 5,582,668 2,097,997 37.6 1938 7,710,647 3,048,311 39.5 
1939 5,573,250 2,172,348 39.0 1939 7,163,814 2,749,197 38.4 
General Accident ...................... 1935 16,732,730 8,099,448 48.4 London & Lancashire Indemnity....... 1935 2,869,914 1,371,569 478 
1936 17,623,996 7,852,352 44.5 1936 3,266,577 1,460,929 44.7 
1937 19,302,784 9,356,145 48.5 1937 3,681,763 1,784,101 48.5 
1938 18,751,648 8,117,970 43.3 1938 3,665,832 2,025,720 §5.2 
1939 18,051,184 7,459,653 41.3 1939 3,517,575 1,764,446 50.2 
General Casualty of America........... 1935 ante her er Manufacturers Casualty ............... 1935 2,174,276 1,145,182 52.7 
1936 ma oat ey 1936 2,701,879 1,420,368 52.6 
1937 ee Pere metre 1937 3,182,379 1,099,707 34.5 
1938 soda Eo a. 1938 3,413,150 1,185,728 34.8 
1939 3,003,635 1,057,844 32 1939 3,412,110 1,468,351 43.0 
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Company 


Maryland Casualty ............... 


Massachusetts Bonding ........... 


Merchants Indemnity ............. 


Metropolitan Casualty ............. 


ee rar 


National Surety Corp............... 


New Amsterdam Casualty ........ 


Now York Castalty «.0.0.0056s0000 


Norwich Union Indemnity......... 


Occidental Indemnity ............. 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 


Pemsss Came 5.6 656666cic0cees 


Phoenix Indemnity ................ 


Preferred Accident ............... 


Protective Indemnity .............. 


Royal Indemnity .................. 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


24,920,426 
27,430,263 
25,966,268 
25,313,534 


13,048,156 
14,122,661 
14,705,682 
14,458,129 
14,778,009 


588,243 
675,051 
751,984 
842,291 
768,389 


4,576,454 
4,752,556 
5,457,867 
6,123,876 
6,734,056 


2,195,515 
2,656,537 
3,118,527 
3,507,973 
4,113,236 


9,065,343 
9,175,959 
9,223,984 
9,144,149 
9,288,687 


13,538,965 


13,423,719 
13,173,077 


2,172,396 
2,354,663 
2,522,524 
2,672,183 
2,683,362 


1,597,178 
617,281 
283,024 
209,347 
228,352 


1,566,880 


10,685,975 
9,429,900 
9,528,666 
9,269,875 
8,250,987 


457,353 
720,549 
1,008,325 


3,148,235 
3,409,216 
3,771,944 
3,772,061 
3,614,982 


3,319,869 
3,862,103 
4,290,091 
4.088,0 10 
4,530,658 


247,219 
308,450 
369,937 
391,498 
439,694 


11,901,119 
12,063,556 
13,376,998 
13,220,519 
13,121,678 


Earned Losses Incurred 
Premiums to Prems.Earned Ratio 
$22,477,519 $11,525,424 
11,301,738 
11,632,720 
11,456,251 
11,822,328 


7,332,354 
7,521,933 
7,074,029 
6,594,750 
6,668,764 


236,948 
248,578 
321,703 
333,681 
282,772 


2,744,004 
1,878,727 
1,136,327 
2,510,180 
2,773,195 


’ 
’ 


1,121,769 
1,247,353 
1,375,867 
1,532,821 
1,836,894 


2,684,130 
2,351,017 
2,009,261 
1,879,728 
1,982,609 


7,044,086 
6,875,712 
6,683,667 
6,097,622 
5,777,861 


996,232 


951,834 


921,297 
347,320 
130,426 

62,258 
106,081 


538,946 
493,871 
714,415 
478,261 
540,653 


5,080,480 
4,137,311 
3,774,534 
3,613,710 
2,944,452 


142,332 
227,098 
483,435 


1,443,897 
1,668,202 
1,771,362 
1,716,359 
2,333,777 


114,714 

78,099 
188,214 
169,123 
234,586 


5,414,160 
5,398,727 
5,379,981 
4,919,922 
5,170,046 
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This sign 
Stands at __ | 
85*28Yates 


——~the only Insurance 
Agent, who exclusively devotes 
100% of time to theInsurance 
Business (“of 2 side sine) having 
a full equipped office in South- 
eastern Chicago. 


Preis, 


—— 





A real Satety- Booster... 
SLOW DOWN | complimented by Mayor Kelly, 
, Alds. Daley “4 Rowan, So. Chic 
eli, 0F Cf otherCivic Leaders 




























9. 
a consistent 
advertiser Among mail 
fromall corners of U.S 
many have only his slogan 
written as address. 
Competitors: Hereis a 
mark to shoot at | . 









Ever 
Smiling~ 
agood word for. 
everyone wins him 
more friends each 
day, because of 
‘nw, \ Sincere aq truth- 
ie ful selling 
methods 




















Has easy 
Phone No. 
for clients 
converieince 
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The flag of friendly 
dud proper Trtsurance 
counsel¢ 
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Fred J. Summer, president of his own 
agency in southeastern Chicago and rep- 
resenting top-notch companies including 
the Aetna (Fire) Group, has the reputa- 
tion in his immediate neighborhood of 
a community booster. Of dynamic per- 
sonality, he is active in local safety 
campaigns and maintains a huge bill- 
board sign at a prominent street corner 





which reads: Slow Down at Sun Down 
He is a consistent newspaper advertiser, 
and is proud of the fact that he is the 
only agent in his neighborhood who ex- 
clusively devotes i00% of his time to 
the insurance business. The cartoon 
sketch on this page is a tribute to his 
prominence, which appeared not so long 
ago in The Messenger, the Aetna (Fire) 
house organ. 





Company 
ee 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity........... 


Standard Accident ..................5: 


Standard Surety & Casualty........... 


Earned Losses Incurred Loss 
Premiums to Prems.Earned Ratio 


1935 $1,034,111 $ 228,308 22.1 
1936 1,222,757 148,834 12.2 
1937 1,329,888 166,062 12.5 
1938 1,421,511 196,853 13.8 
1939 1,672,964 164,665 99 
1935 3,053,368 993,186 32.5 
1936 4,060,331 1,508,026 37.1 
1937 4,870,787 2,247,352 46.1 
1938 5,807,866 1,994,518 34.3 
1939 6,249,902 2,453,771 39.3 
1935 12,569,122 6,062,924 48.2 
1936 14,593,231 7,069,202 48.4 
1937 16,348,429 6,659,241 40.7 
1938 14,347,314 4,798,268 33.4 
1939 14,964,714 5,970,017 39.9 
1935 2,496,785 1,362,898 54.6 
1936 3,154,955 1,730,046 54.8 
1937 3,881,065 2,055,481 53.0 
1938 3,058,487 1,552,558 50.8 
1939 2,854,619 1,521,512 53.3 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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1. It makes little difference financially whether you hit a man 
with an automobile or a golf ball. The important question to 
ask yourself is: “If it did happen, how much would I lose?” 
No one can tell you, but your loss might be disastrously large 
in either case. 














‘*That’s the ities back 
of the NEW way of 
buying insurance.” 





2. “Losing money hurts—no matter how you lose 
it,” says the Hartford Insurance representative. 
“So the NEW way of buying insurance starts with 
an expert analysis of a// risks to which you are 
exposed—covers you first against possible /arge 
losses—gives you adequate protection.” 








3. The NEW way of buying insurance protects 
you against serious losses like this—no matter 
how unlikely they may seem. A small premium 
may save you thousands of dollars in losses. Better 
look into this NEW way! 





es — —— - eT 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
The Hartford's national advertising of the NEW 


Way of Buying Insurance is educating insurance 


buyers to give first consideration to insurance 


programs and protection rather than to mere polictes, 
and to seek the advice of qualified insurance experts. 





THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE ‘PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1935-39 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 








MUTUAL COMPANIES 











Country-wide underwriting and loss experience of all the mutual 
carriers licensed in New York State in the period 1935-39 are shown in 
the following figures which were obtained from the Casualty Experience 
Exhibit of the New York Insurance Department. Especially among the 
larger companies in this field the premium volume has shown a_ steady 
increase, three notable examples of this trend being the Liberty Mutual, 
American Lumbermens and American Mutual Liability. Eighteen out of 
the thirty-one mutuals reporting their results to the New York Department 
last year had production of more than $1,000,000, the highest being Liberty 
Mutual with $42,489,249. 

Comparing the aggregate results for each year in the 1935-39 period 
the record reveals that in 1935 a total of $95,063,594 was written by 
twenty-nine companies; 1936, a total of $112,305,012 by the same number 
of companies ; 1937, a total of $134,817,649 by the same companies. But in 


Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Company Year Premiums § Incurred Ratio 
Amalgamated Mutual ...............-. 1935 $376,707 $178,779 47.5 
1936 412,818 340,220 82.4 
1937 393,633 132,339 33.6 
1938 386,729 17,148 4.4 
1939 427,426 154,171 36.1 
American Lumbermens ............... 1935 19,823,991 9,840,624 49.6 
1936 21,543,823 9,546,859 44.3 
1937 25,449,192 10,782,085 42.4 
1938 26,306,237 11,150,362 42.4 
1939 27,135,048 11,866,521 43.7 
American Mutual Liability............. 1935 16,648,110 9,733,227 58.5 
1936 21,259,547 12,487,417 58.8 
1937 27,317,808 15,311,500 56.1 
1938 23,429,527 13,105,776 55.9 
1939 22,996,842 11,884,139 51.7 
Auto Mutual Indemnity................ 1935 1,278,520 716,477 56.0 
1936 1,340,171 781,729 58.3 
1937 ne wage ‘ 
1938 
1939 
BN II i 5 core vislsareaiairax cadences 1935 419,946 245,075 58.4 
1936 472,900 196,169 41.4 
1937 533,454 124,503 23.3 
1938 653,427 163,980 25.1 
1939 727,257 197,227 27.1 
MO TI oie ssik iii dae ce veaieineianins’s 1935 383,274 206,455 53.9 
1936 738,562 379,661 51.4 
1937 1,025,218 313,082 30.5 
1938 1,188,498 429,689 36.1 
1939 1,537,033 572,629 37.2 
Coal Merchants Mutual................ 1935 261,524 176,745 67.6 
1936 287,749 145,684 50.6 
1937 338,305 179,442 53.0 
1938 350,215 123,017 35.1 
1939 373,144 167,751 45.0 
Consolidated Taxpayers ............... 1935 312,717 115,695 37.0 
1936 273,029 69,6'0 25.5 
1937 366,427 77,015 21.0 
1938 481,782 141,188 29.3 
1939 583,755 170,840 29.3 
Empire’ Moatual «<......05.000.0cee0000% 1935 
1936 
1937 ae ee nobis 
1938 459,433 210,324 45.8 
1939 405,320 168,026 41.5 


1938 two companies—lI‘arm Bureau Mutual and Employers Mutual of 
Wausau—entered New York State for the first time and between them 
produced more than $16,000,000 in premiums, thus, accounting for a size- 
able part of the gain in mutual writings that year over 1937. The 1938 
total writings were $150,051,887 produced by thirty-one companies, and the 
same carriers last year produced $155,579,840, all on an earned basis. 

Total losses incurred to premiums earned together with loss ratios for 
the mutual companies in the 1935-39 period were as follows: 1935, $48,729,- 
566—51.2; 1936, $57,226,380—51.0; 1937, $65,601,308—48.6; 1938, $70,- 
958,648—47.3 ; 1939, $74,718,162—48.0. 

The New York State Insurance F'und’s results are also given in this 
section, its total earned premiums in 1939 being $22,198,179 compared with 
$20,651,880 in 1938. Loss ratios for these years were respectively 62.2 and 
69.0 compared with 81.3 in 1935. 





Twelve Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1939 Country-wide Experience 








Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Ri ao oii Sc a cbeeresmaizarccaue $42,489,249 $23,192,194 54.6% 
(American) Lumbermens ...................- 27,135,048 11,866,521 43.7 
American Mutual Liability................... 22,996,842 11,884,139 51.7 
ee re 22,198,179 13,809,458 62.2 
IN I ooo ores coop uies estou sconces 12,681,854 6,740,787 53.2 
I ect advaaesmacariaeknalese 10,756,717 4,614,870 42.9 
aga iain. 5dr nar rele ceiaG w Rakka n't 6,492,418 2,620,929 40.4 
Farm Bureau Mutual........................ 5,327,547 2,803,712 52.6 
I oo nw cena mama ve oaneder 3,428,950 1,588,322 46.3 
I TN ois icin bis weed eaoerasnodsune 3,059,149 942,568 30.9 
IT anc, ac gieerdh esp pincarerwie etwdinoel 2,179,630 852,292 39.1 
Security Mutual Casualty.................... 2,088,557 981,476 47.0 
Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
ee ere 1935 
1936 
1937 ate: et ee 
1938 11,768,283 5,719,160 48.6 
1939 12,681,854 6,740,787 53.2 
ee IE a once taunsabenesies 1935 
1936 an 
1937 ae pe Beer 
1938 279,991 127,897 45.7 
1939 228,588 109,359 47.8 
oe. er 1935 887,096 392,497 44.2 
1936 978,558 473,430 48.4 
1937 1,125,616 514,953 45.7 
1938 1,023,530 396,208 38.7 
1939 985,560 462,791 47.0 
NI 505. baie Sandie wasn 1935 2,925,828 877,130 30.0 
1936 3,085,769 1,052,005 34.0 
1937 3,145,461 1,023,655 32.5 
1938 3,152,020 904,285 28.7 
1939 3,059,149 942,568 30.9 
Farm Bureau Mutual.................. 1935 
1936 
1937 


2,569,770 


1938 4,636,563 55.4 
2'803,712 526 


1939 5,327,547 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Three important reports from one record 
automatically prepared from punched cards 


This modern machine method also supplies important 


Here is a fast and economical method of obtaining the 
information as a basis for discussing and analyzing each 


accurate information required by independent agents. 
International Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines _ account. 

automatically provide comprehensive reports in minimum = yy, economy and efficiency of the Punched Card Method 
time .. . and with minimum effort. of Accounting are recognized today by leading insurance 
Agents’ Commission Statements, and Brokers’ Bills, companies. Find out how this method can eliminate 
Accounts Current Reports, and Expiration Lists are tedious routine work for your agency. Write for com- 


quickly prepared from one single group of punched cards. plete information today. 


SEE. THE CONTEMPORARY ART OF THE UNITED STATES 
. . . two unusual exhibits, in the International Business Machines Corporation’s Galleries of Science 
and Art, at the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York and the Golden Gate International Exposition. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Branch Offices 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


World Headquarters Building NES 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. “ACHINE? 
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Can Modern Survey Techniques Aid 
Casualty and Surety Production? 


By Averell Broughton, 
President Averell Broughton Advertising Agency, New York 


To future historians this may be a 
gasoline cra; but to those of us who 
live in the business world today, it seems 
like the age of research. Research and 
research experts have bloomed all over 
our country, and apparently in England 
as well. No home goes for long with- 
out a Crossley telephone checkup, a 
Gallup caller or a General Motors cus- 
tomer questionnaire. And the commer- 
cial side of research has made every 
retail grocer or druggist, in fact every 
distributor, the subject of survey, check 
and recheck. All of which presumably 
proves that America has recently dis- 
covered re search, and with its customary 
enthusiasm is doing the job up brown. 

Incidentally, alarmed Congressmen talk 
about legislating such polls back where 
they belong, leaving individual legislators 
to perform their time honored function 
of representing their constituencies by 
voting in accordance with the dictates 
of their consciences and their interests, 
which have had such a happy faculty of 
coinciding in the past. Needless to say, 
it is most embarrassing for a Congress- 
man to discover that Mr. Gallup or the 
Fortune Survey might suggest inferen- 
tially that he has not interpreted the 
true will of the people. 

Because in my business I am_ sur- 
rounded by research “experts” and “re- 
search,” I have naturally given much 
thought to the possibility of using these 
new tools in developing a better under- 
standing of casualty and surety produc- 
tion and marketing possibilities. And 
while I discount “experts” these days, 
whether in research or comments on 
the war, recognizing that the genuinely 
able man rarely calls himself an expert, 
nevertheless the question holds inter- 
esting possibilities which I think we 
should consider. 


How Modern Research Operates 


The whole business of research in 
the modern sense has come into being 
as a result of the development of a 
new technique known as “scientific sam- 
pling.” Only the United States Gov- 
ernment can afford the type of census 
now going on which checks on every- 
one, everywhere. But with the very 
important discovery that remarkably ac- 
curate results could be obtained by care- 
ful selection of sample groups, modern 
research of this type came into its own. 
_There is no question but that scien- 
tific sampling as practiced by the For- 
tune Survey under the direction of Elmo 
Roper, or by the Gallup Poll unde: 
the direction of Dr. Gallup, or through 
other good organizations such as Cross- 
lev, Ross Federal Service, and a number 
ot others, has been extremely valuable 
in many directions. 

The political forecasting mentioned 
above was of extraordinary accuracy in 
the 1936 presidential election. And hard- 
headed business organizations have used 
the same techniques for the testing of 
public sentiment in a number of mat- 
ters in which the trend of public opin- 
ion was vital to them. It might be 
desirable, for example, for a large pub- 
lic utility to know whether or not a 
necessary rate increase was_ politically 
feasible at a given time. Or a large 
publishing organization might find it 
necessary to check on public acceptance 
of its policies. There have been many 





AVERELL 


BROUGHTON 


situations in which this type of advance 
information on what the public is think- 
ing could be of great value, and very 
possibly distinctly in the public interest. 


Public Attitude Toward Insurance 


3ut of course this type of capsule 
democracy raises as many questions as 
it settles. I am not going to discuss 
the possible value of research of this 
type as a guide to public opinion with 
regard to the insurance industry at this 
time. That is a very large subject in- 
deed. It is my personal belief, although 
I should like to have it checked by a 
public opinion survey, that the public is, 
on the whole, favorable to the insurance 
business as at present organized, and 
that hundreds of legislative proposals 
which come up each year to bedevil 
the various companies and organizations 
within the industry, arise largely out of 
the selfish interests of local groups or 
individuals. I think this must be true 
since so many are quickly dissipated by 
a fair examination of the proposals 
themselves. 

There was a survey conducted under 
the auspices of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, or those interested in its 
organization, which endeavored to get at 
public reaction to the life insurance 
business as at present constituted. I 
gained very little from the published 
report of this survey, save a confirma- 
tion of my feelings as to the general 
well being of the business in the public 
mind. However, I have realized that 
the subject of a public opinion survey 
with regard to opinion in our field is 
one of tremendous complexity, and it 
seemed improbable that a thorough job 
could be done in that particular survey 
in the limited time available. 


What About Marketing Surveys for 
Casualty and Surety? 

Here we enter into a different type 
of commercial research, although car- 
ried on by much the same organizations. 
In this field I have a healthy respect 
for the results achieved by many or- 
ganizations, and I would like to suggest 


that they might be paralleled by intelli- 
gent research consistently carried on in 
the insurance business on our side of 
the fence. 

I do not wish to minimize what work 
has been done in this connection. I 
understand that certain of the large 
companies have made definite efforts in 
this direction, but I have not been aware 
of any large scale survey designed to 
help production in given areas. Most 
of the figures that I have seen, in 
automobile for example, are based on 
state insurance reports, automobile reg- 
istration data, etc. These are useful 
of course, but they are not what I have 
in mind. 

Isn’t it probable that scientific sam- 
pling applied to research problems in 
automobile insurance might produce ex- 
tremely valuable information? In scien- 
tific sampling a carefully prepared ques- 
tionnaire is presented, usually by per- 
sonal interview, to a stated number of 
carefully selected individuals who in their 
total represent as accurately as possible 
a cross section of the whole number of 
automobile owners. Wouldn’t it be in- 
teresting to ask 1,000 such owners wheth- 
er they understood the difference be- 
tween automobile insurance in a stock 
company and automobile insurance in a 
mutual company with regard to its real 
elimination of personal liability? Or 
would it not be interesting to know 
whether or not the typical automobile 
owner really understood the services that 
would be performed for him at all stages 
of his coverage by the alert and intelli- 
gent agent? And why not try to get a 
typical, uncolored reaction to agent serv- 
ices to date? We would then have a 
useful guide to agent handling of the 
client. 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


We hear a good deal about compulsory 
automobile insurance. It is my judg- 
ment that self-compulsion impels the 
purchase of proper liability insurance 
for the great body of responsible in- 
dividuals. What would be their thought 
as to a fair method of compelling the 
great body of financially irresponsible 
drivers to protect others against the 
consequences of accidents in which they 
are involved? Is it not probable that a 
careful examination of opinion and ex- 
perience in this field might give a totally 
different approach to a sales program 
aimed at the great body of uninsured 
drivers? 

The reputable survey organizations 
have learned from bitter experience that 
they must conduct surveys to get honest 
results. Some of them have told me 
that they have been compelled to refuse 
proffered job of considerable size be- 
cause they were asked to prove points 
favorable to organizations, particularly 
in general fields, rather than report the 
exact truth. As the darky said in court 
when he was assured of justice—he didn’t 
want justice, he wanted acquittal, And 
that viewpoint on the part of some ex- 
ecutives always raises problems when 
survey results go against enthusiastic 
or prejudiced beliefs. 

have mentioned automobile insur- 
ance only because it is perhaps the 
largest of the lines likely to be influ- 
enced by legislation and competition in 
the near future. But I believe equally 
that the burglary field is virtually un- 
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Why Marketing Surveys? 
In this article Averell Broughton takes 

a line such as automobile insurance 

where a sampling of public opinion 

might be helpful at this time. With leg- 
islative pressure for compulsory automo- 
bile insurance increasing Mr. Broughton 
wonders what would be the thought of 
the great body of responsible car drivers 
as to a fair method of compelling the 
great body of financially irresponsible 
drivers to protect others against the 
consequences of accidents in which they 
are involved. The author believes that 

a careful examination of opinion and 

experience in this field might give a 

totally different approach to a sales pro- 

gram aimed at the uninsured drivers 
As background for his present activ- 
ity as a specialist in insurance advertis- 
ing Mr. Broughton spent some time on 
the instructing staff of Columbia Col 
lege, New York, Department of English 
and Comparative Literature; has also 
had considerable work as an advertising 

and public relations counsel; has built a 

reputation as a writer and speaker. 
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explored. The lack of public compre- 
hension in this field as to possible cov- 
erage, its cost and uses is simply amaz- 
ing. I can visualize intelligent surveys 
revealing not only the vast market we 
know exists, but extraordinary facts with 
regard to means of approaching that 
market. As I see most burglary selling 
today, it compares with old line maga- 
zine subscription canvassing which was 
certainly hit or miss. 

In other fields, contract bonds for ex- 
ample, the true state of affairs in the 
market has never been adequately pre- 
sented, if I am to judge by the intelli- 
gent remarks of authorities in this field. 
A careful survey might present amazing 
possibilities of the sales side, particularly 
in the application of a new sales tech- 
nique where connections in the past have 
been held to be everything. 

Requisites for Successful Survey 
Techniques 

Experience has shown that successful 
surveys are based upon certain prerequi- 
sites which the insurance industry must 
understand in advance. Otherwise sloppy 
work and sloppy results damn the whole 


procednre. Survey organizations art 
specialists in their own fields They 
undoubtedly possess a knowledge of 


other business as well. But no survey 
organization was competent, nor is it 
competent to enter the highly complex 
insurance business without guidance, T: 
be equally frank, few insurance execu- 
tives have had sufficient advertising, re 
search or public relations experience to 
serve as adequate guides to the survey 
organization. This is a very delicate 
matter when the situation comes into 
being, but in order that the survey or 
ganization do a useful job, a great deal 
of preparatory work must be done in 
cooperation with the executive and the 
proposed survey outfit by agency vice 
presidents, fieldmen and advertising and 
public relations executives. 

In short, as much work must go int 
the preparation in order to determine o} 
jectives, the manner and type of ques- 
tionnaire, the desirable seiaaie and the 
rest of the organization for the job, as 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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The successful insurance 
agent in a 
difficult to 


insurance expert, a good executive, an 


role of a 


community of our size 1s 


describe. He must be an 
averessive salesman, a diplomat and a 


civice-minded citizen He must be all 


of this—plus being an individual with a 
keen interest and understanding of hu- 
man nature. 

The complicated problems of industrial 
today require in an in- 


and social life 


surance counselor a vast fund of knowl 
edge. It is important, for example, to 
know at all times where to find the cor- 
you do 

This 


appears at 


rect answer to a question if 


not know the solution yourself 


is a bigger order than it 

first thought. 
Responsibility Delegated to Staff 
We have for the de- 


velopment of a 


found the basis 


fairly smooth running 


organization to be a relatively simple 


About 


our office staff the complete responsi- 


thing. five years ago we gave 


bility for the operation of their respec- 
that 
our force became both more efficient and 


tive departments with the result 


more harmonious. An unexpected by- 


product of the basic principles of organ- 
ization to which we have held steadfast- 
ly for the been an 


last few vears, has 


appreciable display of individual incen- 


tive and originality in connection with 


the execution of the tasks of the various 
positions 

One of the serious problems of the in- 
surance business is the rather large loss 
of renewals. The job of selling suffi- 
cient new business to off-set this 
alone requires an amazing amount of 
work. To provide the extra incentive 
which we have found necessary to spur 
on the production work of our office, 
we have established a bonus system. 
The results have been fairly satisfactory. 
We might add that at the present time 
most of the efforts of our intensive new 
business campaign has been with our 
present policyholders. With this group 
we have found that we do not encoun- 
ter the resistence we often find among 
men and women of this community who 
have never done business with our firm. 
We believe that most insurance sales- 
men will admit that to get off on the 
right foot is half the battle. 

Diplomacy, Patience, Self-control 

One of the most satisfying aspects of 
this remarkable business of insurance is 
the privilege of dealing with all types 
of individuals. And to deal with a 
variety of personalities is to deal and 
struggle with a variety of situations. 
Here diplomacy comes into full play 
and becomes an _ exceedingly useful 
weapon. If patience and_ self-control 
are considered virtues, then a successful 
insurance man must necessarily be an 
exceptionally virtuous person. So much 
for the need of diplomacy in the insur- 
ance business. 

As the outstanding civic-minded citizen 
that he ought to be, an insurance man’s 
integrity and character must also be 
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without blemish, for in dealing with the 
public the application of the highest and 
finest business principles alone can pro- 
duce enduring results. This calls for the 
acceptance of and living up to such a 
code of ethics as the one adopted recent- 
ly by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. In this remarkable document 
we find a demand for high respects for 
competitors, as well as for the develop- 
ment of a professional attitude in busi- 
ness life. Furthermore, a sincere inter- 
est in community affairs is a natural 
out-growth of a busy life dealing with 
individuals who make the wheels go 
round in the business and social life of 
the community. 

Now to return to our major premise. 
lf an insurance man sets for himself 
really worthy objectives touching the 
many fields of community interests and 
achieves, or comes reasonably close to 
achieving these objectives, he may be 
considered a successful insurance man 
in a town like Alton. 

Believer in Survey System 

The greater part of our new business 
during the past few years has come as 
the result of our desire to protect un- 
insured exposures of our clients. As 
mentioned previously this is a rich field 
for prospecting, for many of our new 
accounts have been the result of insur- 
ance analyses. 

We have found the most appealing 
aspect of an insurance survey, whether 
it be a small individual survey or one 
of the “super” type, is that it is personal 
and tailor-made. In a highly personal 
business, such as insurance, nothing 
builds goodwill faster than displays such 
as found in an intelligently written 
survey. 

At the present time we are using two 
kinds of insurance analysis, the small 
individual type that we usually present 
to about thirty or forty clients each 
month, and the large comprehensive 
study dealing with all phases and insur- 
ance problems of a business or industry. 
Naturally, due to the time required to 
complete one of these comprehensive 


reports, it is possible to complete a max 
imum of four of them ino any one 
month. 

Features of Large Survey 

A large survey such as we make con- 
sists of the following: 

(1) The presentation in a short con- 
cise style, of an analysis of present in- 
surance on all buildings and contents as 
well as the proposed coverage as well 
as comments and recommendations con 
cerning the present insurance policies, 
if these are in order. 

(2) The second major section of the 
study is the part dealing with the present 
Casualty, Surety, Inland Marine, and 
Group coverages. Naturally, each type 
of coverage is dealt with as a separate 
entity. In addition to the above tasks, 
citation is made of any valuable informa- 
tion such as the amount of insurance 
carried, the term, and the premium, 

(3) Certain specific innovations are 
used in every survey such as a complete 
schedule of the firm’s automobiles and 
trucks. This is particularly advantageous 
when equipment is frequently changed. 
For one of our clients we even keep 
a monthly record of such changes in 
order to give the insured an up-to-date 
list at all times. 

(4) But the uninsured exposure divis- 
ion of the survey is where most of the 
interest is centered. After analyzing a 
business or industry we present to the 
executives of that concern a resume of 
the “essential,” “desirable,” and “avail- 
able” types of insurance which they do 
not now carry. In addition to a de- 
scription of the respective coverage 
mentioned, the amount of liability costs 
is frequently added. 

(5) Insurance appraisals of important 
properties by a competent independent 
authority; an advisory engineering sur- 
vey of the fire rates of the principal 
properties; and pictures and diagrams of 
the properties—all this may serve as 
valuable circumstantial evidence in the 
event of a total loss and it definitely 
helps in giving the report a definite air 
of completeness. 

(6) The visible analysis is a detailed 
record of the present insurance policies. 

(7) Last, but not least, an attractive 
leather cover with the client’s firm name 
neatly embossed on it. 

It is true that this is not the easiest 
method of servicing and selling insurance 
to large buyers. Yet, we have found 
it to be most satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

Sut there remains the fact that even 
after completing an analysis of this type 
an insurance counselor may still be fac- 
ing the responsibility for the lack of 
coverage of certain exposures. In order 
to affix the responsibility, some insur- 
ance men request the executive who 
handles the insurance of the firm to 
initial and date the duplicate copy of 
the survey if he should decline to pro- 
tect important uninsured exposures. Even 
though this partly solves the problem, 
it does not absolve us completely. 
The Selection of Technical Assistants 

Even though many of us like to think 
of ourselves as experts, it is impossible 
for one individual to be well versed 


with every phase and type of protection. 
In view of this it becomes necessary for 
us to enlist able company men who are 
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Dudley F. Giberson 

In insurance circles of the Mid-West 
the name of Giberson is widely and pop- 
ularly known. The author of this arti- 
cle, Dudley Giberson, is the son of the 
late J. A. “Gibby” who was one of 
the best boosters the American Agency 
Sytsem has ever had. For years he held 
executive office in the state and national 
associations and no convention was 
deemed “official” without his) presence. 
Dudley is following in his father’s foot- 
steps. Determined to build solidly the 
agency business which J. A. founded, 
Dudley took the helm when he was only 
20 years old. That he has been success- 
ful to date is indicated by the article 
appearing on this page. Mr. Giberson 
is at present the executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association of In- 
surance Agents and last year was a 
member of the membership committee, 
National Association of — Insurance 
Agents. He represents top-notch com- 
panies in all lines. 








qualified to render special service in 
their particular fields. And since it is 
not easy to select the best qualified 
man at random, the old “trial and error” 
method must be relied upon to produce 
the best aide-de-camp. 

Once this has been accomplished, the 
only thing that remains to be done is 
to devise a means for bringing the right 
men to town when you need them. 

Point-of-Sale Advertising 

We have found direct or point-of-sale 
advertising to be the most effective and 
most advantageous method for develop- 
ing public relations. Under this head- 
ing we include insurance surveys, insur- 
ance year books or diaries, clever blot- 
ters and memorandum pads, and insur- 
ance inventory books. 

Although from time to time we have 
tried direct mail campaigns, we regret 
to say that we have had little success 
with this method. This, however, is 
not to be confused with letters and bul- 
letins advising our clients, for example, 
of a new specific type of coverage. We 
have been fortunate in getting very fine 
response from this type of effort. 

Frankly, we find little verve in the 
average run of company advertising. We 
definitely feel that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, most company material needs 
much more color, originality and news 
value than it now has. That old, time- 
worn “fear motive” has been worked to 
death. 

The tremendous growth of the news- 
paper comic business certainly indicates 
the trend of the times. People enjoy 
humor. Humor in advertising has defin- 
itely lessened the waste basket mortality, 
or at least decidedly prolonged the toss. 
Why should our companies delay climb- 
ing on the band wagon? 

Five Suggestions 

In conclusion, therefore, we suggest: 

1. Keep accurate loss records. 

2. In acknowledging an inquiry con- 
cerning a particular kind of insurance 
don’t hesitate to go to the trouble to 
present your prospect with a neat pro- 
posal, setting forth all pertinent infor- 
mation, 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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One of the biggest topies of discus 
sion in casualty insurance circles today 
is comprehensive liability coverage and 
much has been said and written about 
its desirability. It has been reported 
that about six non-bureau companies are 
offering this coverage in various sec 
tions of the country; that the bureau 
carriers will soon announce the details 
of the contract upon which they have 
been working for many months jointly 
with the members of American Mutual 
Alliance. 


ine on “behind the scenes,” so to speak, 


But while much has been go- 


the insurance agent who, after all, will 


introduce “comprehensive liability” to 


businesses and industry around the coun- 
try, has not yet taken the floor, 
Getting the Pulse of the Field 


Having this in mind, the writer has 
talked during the past few weeks with 
representative insurance agents in New 
York City and Newark, N. J., in order 
to feel the pulse of the field. Those 
interviewed were frank in saying that 
comprehensive liability insurance was 
still a mystery to the average agent; 
that greatly welcomed would be a sim- 
plified explanation of how producers 
might benefit by its sale. Helpful have 
been the published addresses of experts 
such as FE. W. Sawyer, attorney, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, who has done consider- 
able pioneering work, and the talks by 
company executives such as J. McC. Gil- 
let, vice-president, Maryland Casualty. 

There is general agreement that com- 
prehensive liability marks the advent of 
a new precedent in the liability insur- 
ance field. The reason, it is stated, lies 
in the fact that the intent of this policy 
is to provide a means of insuring all 
loss to which an insured might be ex- 
posed in the conduct of his business. 
This means protection against both 
known and unknown hazards, and it is 
on the latter that the following com- 
ment was made by a New York agent: 


Example of “Unknown Hazard” 


“One of the best examples of ‘unknown 
hazards’ is contractual liability assumed 
by the insured in making sales agree- 
ments, or railroad sidetrack agreements 
which may not have come to his specific 
attention. Such hazards can be safely 
covered if careful analysis is made of 
the risk and if every known exposure 
is properly cared for. Mr. E. W. Saw- 
ver, I believe, maintains there is no such 
thing as the ‘unknown hazard’ but that 
the policy should merely provide auto- 
matic coverage for exposures not ap- 
parent at the time of its issuance. I’m 
inclined to agree with Mr. Sawyer’s 
viewpoint because there is no form of 
public liability exposure which if known 
in advance could not be covered under 
one of the present forms of liability 
policies.” 

Determining Bases for Rate of Premium 

\ll sorts of bases have been proposed 
to determine the rate of premium for 
comprehensive liability coverage. One 
agent interviewed on this problem felt 
that the inclusion of automobile liability 
would make the desired common rating 
basis more difficult to reach. He offers 
this suggested procedure for what it is 
worth: “To write the policy with the 
all-risk insuring clause, excluding auto- 
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mobile, why not compute the premium 
just as though separate policies were 
being written. Any effort made to rate 
comprehensive liability on a rate based 
on payrolls or sales at this time is pre- 
nature in my judgment.” 

What this agent has in mind is that 
if the premiums are figured in accord- 
ance with the various rating methods and 
all this experience is kept segregated 
“we could eventually work it up on a 
flat rate basis.” Applying this procedure 
to a risk that has manufacturing opera- 
tions: 1. Determine the premium for the 
manufacturers’ public liability portion 
based on the prevailing rates and the 
actual payroll. 2. Follow same proced- 
ure for elevator liability premium. — 3. 
Locations such as stores covered under 
the O. L. & T. form would also be 
figured in this manner as would (4) 
products liability, teams, contractual lia- 
bility, ete. Finally, all these coverages 
could be written on a comprehensive 
basis giving the insured a single policy 
which would be all inclusive. “We will 
still be maintaining the proper premium 
for hazards covered under the contract,” 
maintained this agent. 

He’s ready to admit that there will be 
agents or brokers—and even company 
underwriters—who will disagree with this 
procedure, who will feel that there should 
be a flat rate applied for the entire cov- 
erage. But his belief is that eventually 
by covering all this data separately it 
will be possible to determine a rate based 
upon payroll or sales with far greater 
accuracy than heretofore. In other words, 
this producer is trying to take the guest- 
work out of rating. Asked by the writ- 
er to give his reasoning for the rating 
approach proposed, he said: 

“Tf the insurance is written on a rate 
based on sales and there occurs an un- 
expected fluctuation of sales upward or 
downward, it seems to me that the pre- 
mium level will be thrown out of line 
cither to the detriment of the insured 
or the insurance company. The same 
could be true if based on payrolls as 
there is the same danger of fluctuation.” 


Standardization of Rates 


One of the strongest points made in 
this connection was the pressing need 
at this time for standardization in the 
determination of the premium rates. If 
this is not obtained at the outset those 
interviewed by The Eastern Underwriter 
feel that a chaotic condition will be the 
result and, in the long run, no one will 
benefit. Said one agent: 

“‘Tmagine the chagrin if two agents 
find themselves competing for the same 
business, one of them quoting a pre- 
mium on the basis of sales and the other 
using the payroll basis. With the rates 


EACESS COVERS 


entirely different, imagine the confusion 
that would result. A bewildered buyer 
not knowing which way to turn would 
probably exclaim: ‘Let’s drop the whole 
thing until you boys get organized’.” 

Speaking about standardization, many 
have read with much interest the views 
set forth by FE. W. Sawyer on the need 
for uniformity of coverage in entering 
the field of comprehensive liability. He 
has argued—and convincingly—that uni- 
formity of policy forms is not essential 
but that unless there is stabilization of 
the scope of insurance and of the prac- 
tices of rating, thoroughly unsatisfactory 
conditions will prevail. 

To the agents interviewed this ap- 
pears like a sound recommendation “mo- 
tivated by a sincere desire on Mr. Saw- 
ver’s part to see this almost virgin line 
(in the U. S. A.) get started on the 
right basis.” 

As a Production Stimulus 

Viewing comprehensive liability cov- 
erage from the production standpoint, 
certain distinct advantages are discern- 
ible. Agents who are renewing the poli- 
cies of their large insureds will find 
helpful a reduction in the number of 
policies which, in turn, helps the com- 
pany and the insured alike. There is 
also the advantage of establishing a com- 
mon expiration date for all collateral 
lines. One of the producers interviewed 
had occasion to make up such a renewal, 
putting the entire line on a comprehen- 
sive basis. “IT had to burn the midnight 
oil,” he said, “lining up these cases and 
figuring out the rates, ete. but it was 
worth it. It gave me a clearer con- 
ception of the amount of work that is 
being done by the rating experts in the 
National Bureau in devising a_ policy 
contract that will meet with everyone's 
approval.” 

From the company’s viewpoint there 
are also distinct advantages. They will 
benefit by getting a complete exposure 
of public liability on a given risk instead 
of having the insured cover against 
what he himself considers to be the 
more hazardous exposures. In so doing 
the agent will share in the benefits re- 
ceived as it will be part of his job to 
convince clients of the need for this 
broadened coverage. It’s an educational 
job for both companies and agents, and 
with buyers of insurance taking a much 
keener interest in their insurance re- 
quirements these days there should not 
be too great a sales resistance to over- 
come. 

Disadvantages 

Obviously, in a big new field of this 
type objections to the change 
on the horizon and quite properly so. 
The following comments are made by a 
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New Jersey agent who tempers his ob- 
jections with some constructive sugges- 
tions. Here’s what he has to say: 

“When will the National Bureau come 
out with the policy contract it has been 
working on for all these months? So 
many in my state feel that the delay 
indicates reluctance to issue such cover- 
age. When it does appear on the mar- 
ket let’s hope there will not be a wide 
variance in phraseology of insuring 
agreements as is the case in the various 
forms of contract put out by the non- 
conference companies. It seems to me 
that there is a lack of justification of a 
premium charge for what is cited as 
an “unknown hazard” but that is prob- 
ably one of the things that the experts 
will iron out. 

“IT may be wrong but there seems to 
be restrictions imposed by the use of a 
common set of limits of liability as 
against separate limits of liability, ap- 
plicable to each phase of the coverage 
when provided by separate policies. 

“One point that all reputable agents 
will guard against is the possibility of 
dangerous misunderstanding on the part 
of the insured as to the intent of the 
comprehensive policy. For that reason, 
let’s hope that sales presentations will 
be made by well-informed and scrupu- 
lous brokers and agents. On the larger 
risks where endorsements will be con- 
tinuously necessary, I’m afraid that the 
danger of confusion will be increased 
because of the numerous specific phases 
of the coverage. 

“Finally, there’s the danger of dis- 
crimination in making this form avail- 
able only to risks paying certain mini- 
mum requirements. Maybe this require- 
ment will not exist in the bureau con- 
tract (expected soon to be announced), 
but it does in non-conference policies. 

“Tf the desire is to originate a single 
policy which will insure the insured 
against all the legal liability that might 
be imposed upon him as the result of 
anv phase of his business operations, 
and the form which such a policy would 
‘ake could be agreed upon, then we 
would heartily endorse the idea of a 
s'ngle policy.” 





Gala Party Marks Formal 
Presentation of Davis Cup 


A gala three day celebration marked 
the formal presentation of the Davis 
cup April 26-28 to W. B. Nelson, man- 
ager of the United States F. & G. at 
Memphis. The affair was held at Edge- 
water Park, Miss. and E. Asbury Davis, 
president of the company, personally 
awarded the cup to Mr. Nelson “for his 
outstanding record during 1939” at the 
banquet held in connection with the 
gathering. Almost 175 agents and pro- 
ducers in the territory covered by the 
Memphis office attended and enjoyed a 
cruise on the Gulf of Mexico, a golf 
tournament, swimming and other events. 





CINCINNATI AGENTS MEET 

Perkins & Geoghegan, Inc., 38-year- 
old Cincindati agency, held an educa- 
tional and’sales meeting May 1 at which 
R. C. Larson, agency supervisor, Aetna 
Affiliated Companies, spoke on personal 
A. & H. insurance. Development of 
miscellaneous casualty lines was fea 
tured. Idea is to keep the’ staff up-to- 
date on new coverages’ particularly in 
the smaller lines which lead up to larger 
ones. 
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SURGEON 


or 


SAFETY ENGINEER? 


N this day of intense specialization, the duties of the 

progressive casualty underwriter are broader and 
greater. One important function is preventing loss by 
preventing accidents. 


As insurer of the various contractors building ‘“‘PARK- 
CHESTER,” huge housing project being erected in the 
Bronx, New York City, for Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, American Surety Company liberally applies 


accident prevention measures. 


As a result, numerous accidents—otherwise occurring 
—have been avoided. Whenever the safety engineer thus 
replaces the surgeon, human anguish is spared; economic 
loss is cut; and tragic episodes—a drug on employee 
morale—are avoided. 



















“OO. The Job with Amer- 
ican Surety Company’”’ tells 
a human story about a 
casualty company at work 
on a huge housing project. 
A copy awaits you at the 
home office or any branch 
office of American Surety 

Company. 
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1939 Casualty-Surety Results 
All Companies for New York 


Individual results in New York State of the stock, mutual and rein- 
surance companies—110 in all—doing business in the state last year, are 
shown in convenient, easy-to-read form on this and following pages. The 
aim has been to help the student of production and loss trends to analyze 
the experience so as to spot the lines which have produced the best and the 
poorest experience in his particular company. To facilitate this analysis, 
earned premiums, losses incurred and loss ratios are given for each and 
every line written by the various carriers. Thus the reader has the benefit 
of the most accurate basis for measuring comparative results. 

With only a few exceptions stock casualty carriers increased their pro- 
duction last year in New York over the previous year. So did the mutuals. 
This was despite the many rate reductions made during the past year. 

For the stock companies the following showing was made: Earned pre- 
miums—$130,476,425 ; losses incurred—$51,820,545 ; loss ratio—39.7. For 
the mutual carriers the New York State results last year were: Earned pre- 
miums—$46,759,190; losses incurred—$20,169,409; loss ratio—43.1. The 
State Insurance I'und produced last year $22,198,179 in earned premiums ; 
losses incurred were $13,809,458, and loss ratio, 62.2. The totals are as 
follows: Earned premiums—$199,433,794; Losses Incurred—$85,799,412; 
loss ratio—43.0. 

Official source of all the figures on this and following pages is the 
Casualty Experience Exhibit filed with the New York Insurance Department 
by the various companies entered in the state. 
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IN 6 2)os5.5c cian Gaicreuinolanenencanan 20,890 14,251 68.2 
I IE os. oe cic aisicca arecinacee aeecenennins 15,544 6,484 41.7 
RE ina go Chey daeaka ee et ereene. 625 1,126 180.2 
Soa) siaraioip Seta whalepemrate- oars ee Bikieracee 596 ait sien 
I cal cg Aad) Kc, pp pou wate ove aim k lates 7,720 3,744 48.5 
MMII SINE NONE io sic criaee bow Kae teidowaeces 14,479 6,582 45.5 
PE ON, TOMI oo 50-5 a ves nvaennaewen 5,658 3,919 69.3 
Ie atel rn ocaha. <6 wats ca siacane cwdeeuaks 141 sashes ae 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 510 100 19.6 
MM sao canis bon 4 at Oe warn wa wie a aig $103,039 $65,211 63.3% 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
PI cs aes slew enianak naan pens veewsnecus $1,653 rete 
oat ons a Gab Gate bara Raveena Sue are slovaca 5,401 assis 
PN IIE a piace, oo vce Kip DRO ADEs ereesesReve 1,883,989 820,088 44.1 
MN ONIN 5 a. ios caso, cis: 0ip) arch ness daserveiasen 1,654,877 719,038 43.4 
IEG OUI o.oo dace senate wandeniarve 3,166,0:'8 1,776,775 56.1 
ah NOR sietiirty RRS meer cannes wane enna cent 407,552 93,513 22.9 
ye ie en cee esd chase aan eioon 576,194 77,290 13.4 
IR a ii press stk Srélates Dial Mae 132,651 45,072 34.0 
I SiR TUBE oo cise didcorasala vid Siaseraasadieve ovens 411,384 115,503 28.1 
NIIP 00 ste £5 cares siden date da saieet webaalels 512 or pares 
MS eo serdy aera amin is 9,445 2,035 21.6 
a 461,719 214,366 46.4 
I oi kk ee aaa ctnhrane-ecam 14,869 5571 37.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 85,439 8,032 9.4 
Creat or Soswslier...... «..0:.00000%cs.canecesess 233,323 43,465 18.6 
2 ONS SCY Ta ee eno ts Get ae eR $9,039,655 $3,936,150 43.5% 
Aetna Life 
NNN eS oe 8 roe i anal ake nts $629,978 $212,261 33.7 
er ee 2 9. Satis stares Wi aateng 478,501 318,662 66.6 
Pe I oe on esa binbepha caidas 289,534 45,777 15.8 
oe ES ee ee ee ee ere 205,473 —216,328 —105.3 
RE I i or eo aia ean de nas 268,526 — 86,968 — 324 
EE Re ee ee eee ee eae $1,872,012 $273,404 14.6% 
Allstate Insurance Co. 
RN ea cuedouwe $405,476 $119,583 20.5 
Matto Prop, Damage... ios ccccsscscececess 87,510 34,782 39.7 
MME tees nate onises dace aca aoe $492,986 $154,365 31.3% 
Amalgamated Mutual 
2 §os)Ooa eee $320,570 $130,880 40.8 
Auto Prop. Se net et ae ee 106,856 23,291 21.8 
cadre s'est wey anos hece $427,426 $154,171 36.1% 
American Automobile 
PRO TM og oss vo. sick wiece v'vcvincewessieweve 222,008 $67,134 30.2 
Auto Prop. Damage .............scseeeecees 43,112 18,060 41.9 
xe Nias Seema $265,120 $85,194 32.1% 
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American Credit 
Credit 


MEE Pig Series bate Saad Sa weeGe eas 


American Employers’ 
Accident 
Us cliche oe ass agen eens wxemsmbned 
Auto Liability 
Ee a ee ee UN Oe 
WINES RNS isin cu saticesaa waxaneenees 
Fidelity 
Surety 
ON sa ss'5suie.s au vb SoG ewewedenew@ones 
ET DE TWEE sais ssidnr cask ered swedeeeees 
SN rer wi Schardine ate ie sineh-a 2id math oe 
Machinery 
Pabe- POG. TOMO. coisa iosciseccaséisiasieas 
PUNE I iio oss CNSR Ra Soa Eve ea 


MEER oti an cvieenceooves bheweskekamnneien 


American Fidelity & Casualty 
PG EE asthe choc eccras cs Rien ewnae Kine 
Ame VO) TIE 6 vos ocsiisctnrcaasawseatawn 


ON oie cae pada nkeaisa awoke 


American Guarantee & Liability 
PU oo iinig e000 55 ba cae Catnd ose neesa's 


I oats a 8 ee aaah nig wn eta wie 


American Lumbermens 
Accident 
TO AI os orca Pr cithered we waaeweins 
UN NE ha aso cin eiainorseg bat Ors wietepurcars 
NS CID, io sins ossv Saw sas HGS ses Owe 
INS oe Ra pe eee are 
RE RE isd nice cna wane emerge hand SIRS eos 
DOE, WD SOE Sisiacn. isso oe sais ars ped voeA-RI 
SHOMMD TOMER 6 6 <0 5:060:0:0:0 0% Fie aibiaereRikuaasn geben 
Machinery 
Pe PPG. TN 5 5 oisaains. ones s ceeenaweeen 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll... .)......5002000. 


MAS oscrorsulnatee antec ems oweet 


American Motorists 
Pn ESN trot Ge re See ear ee 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Wie CUI oes oiscacbwevesen sores 
eS on ounce aaieansieiner ae caneex anes 
Surety 
UE II oceanic carneinsiemee enema eos 
Baar GUE WIGS asic sic cic inte screen's nlainveoniece 
I I a ois Sip las Mie esa aise aac aloes 
PRU Feist 58a wie sats eipaneanee Geek eas 
oe een 
Ti ae ee acco sake 


ER oie 5 og Ra ects Chk eee ee eileen’ 


American Mutual Liability 
Accident 
Auto Liability 
CI Te as Sonic wetness pale cn sieve cen 
MNO ORIN, inks ssco 560-0 2s a cine enwivoe sauna 
Fidelity 
PR IN eee rnc ac asco cau mera eaelhmnwe 
PN QU PREIS oosc was ones cuiaws ve ssawiens 
Parks PGR: TIES 665 aa0.d006:5 eccgenecnsnvs 
Pinch © ik nad d 0:05.93 cae eewbaeeaanneee 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...............- 


yo RE MR ere tiey Me Watery Ser Senn raey atin ane 


American Re-Insurance 
MI ica CAR GAR wre sc ei a CRRA ROSH ATLA ee 
ES See Re re er ee eee ee 
DED so ois snccora meee s4ite da seatcwn aneios 
CORE TD oo ais che 05 bo5:0 05s sens weteisiauss 
WGEIOEEE ST CAND, 6 cava scckendoewscvavinces 
a, ERR ene errr ere ee eee 
Surety 
Burginty Ge THOR 6:0: cc cc csvc cise saiecwasions 
URN? coo sg da co enn Nak ieoneasions 
ee, CE ACTS ce Cree er rr ree kL 
































$231,316 $47,846 20.7 
$231,316 $47,846 20.7% 
$12,428 $3,497 28.1 
730 952 130.4 
224,298 101,097 45.1 
168,475 86,623 51.4 
234,203 89,800 38.3 
41,682 12,209 29.3 
39,684 —8,186 —20.6 
14,169 4,910 34.7 
27,040 4,772 17.6 
5,210 744 14.3 
232 eA" 5 aia 
48,816 21,442 43.9 
2,583 362 14.0 
11,194 —18 —.2 
$830,744 $318,204 38.3% 
$87,728 $51,049 58.2 
15,132 8,479 56.0 
$102,860 $59,528 57.9% 
$99 
$99 
$15,160 $3,107 20.5 
3,007,556 1,116,171 37.1 
544,321 173,007 31.8 
2,030,296 958,491 47.2 
3,044 900 29.6 
27,856 10,724 38.5 
22,787 5,467 24.0 
20,052 2,228 11.1 
3,540 1,567 44.3 
678,018 260,323 38.4 
38,482 21,604 56.1 
20,433 20,236 09.0 
$6,411,545 $2,573,825 40.1% 
$19,616 $9,567 48.8 
909,752 345,108 37.9 
42,037 21,600 51.4 
206,166 75,923 36.8 
465 ae 
1,533 i sie 
4,938 1,633 33.1 
2,112 255 12.1 
2,458 99 4.0 
428 165 38.6 
205,091 75,982 37.0 
13,627 5,762 42.3 
2,313 —4 —18 
$1,410,536 $536,053 38.0% 
$92 er sais 
729,181 272,996 37.4 
355,682 145,636 41.0 
3,715,191 2,207,057 59.4 
30,654 13,989 45.6 
3,960 2,182 55.1 
4,707 6,908 146.8 
162,415 60,781 37.4 
5,683 2,340 41.2 
48,777 24,323 50.0 
$5,056,342 $2,736,212 54.1% 
$3,844.29 $61.44 1.5 
17.11 ae near 
335,956.97 53,576.37 15.9 
130,233.04 105,410.42 80.9 
111,767.29 49,829.63 44.5 
210,612.47 —7,282.91 —3.4 
129,289.58 22,972.30 17.7 
71,471.76 31,270.03 43.7 
—86.18 23,889.22 eo 
4,400.05 6,831.07 155.2 
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Earned Losses Loss ° ’ . 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 12 Leading Stock Co. S 1n N. Y. State 
Ante Property Damage... .osc.c2ccceedrcenes 24,258.09 173.49 er o,° 
FN EOL EE PPT, Fe Pre ee 46.37 ote os asta In 1939 Underwriting Results 
Other Property Damage........06c0ssccsecces 15,378.08 20,000.00 130.0 2 ot , P . 
TIN, Seto a are ani wafer ghee nia 39 arne osses Incurre oss 
2 ee eee a nory Company Premiums to Prems.Earned Ratio 
Potala... ..sssersececscereecesererseusans $1,037,189.31 $306,384.08 AIT Teaalees Insurance Campanies.............. $17,081,375 $6,595,437 38.60, 
American Surety Aetna Affiliated Companies .. seteeeeeeeeeeees 10,911,667 4,209,554 38.6 
ETO OT TCT CCT TER TET TE $279,653 $123,855 44.3 Hartford Accident & Indemnity............. 7,411,612 3,351,605 45.2 
Other Liability ...........06++seeeeeeeeeeeees 240,413 97,782 40.7 A os cs aks cucancadsercesanes 5,072,751 2,201,585 43.4 
re net Pesserseesisentsconsencees pamper aoe a ee gS eee 5,013,555 1,901,807 37.9 
*1de TF cee eden a6 CaCO REO O MERE CRO RHO GOWER 66, R ot Jl. Jl. “ 2 
MS ho ns ee) oe Se 514.808 —33,336 65 SS Be re eee eee eee 5,003,609 1,807,580 36.1 
I oe ag 27,229 9,229 33.9 IEDR SS” LEAL EG COTE RT EF 4,788,789 1,756,879 36.7 
Burglary and Theft..............++.-65- 96,395 15,638 16.2 I, i a sta ate kh 4,033,732 1,413,568 35.0 
— Hae 3 J ee RELATE ESSE EE SENS SSS ae = a Zurich General Accident ................-+++: 3,752,878 1,582,152 42.2 
Auto OLISION wcccccrcccereereeeseresreseees sO7e NUL oY. p “ ar 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 13,913 1,607 11.6 Employers’ Liability ..............---+++++++- 3,746,171 1,567,677 418 
— and sepeiiiestiicapataici a New Amsterdam Casualty pie hed roca sa eamaen 3,572,892 1,560,331 43.7 
Ei rs oid nate hoe tot slanio $2,530,986 $850,695 33.6% Massachusetts Bonding ................-..+- 3,449,289 1,252,772 36.3 
Arex Indemnity ia er ¥ 
Auto LigDility 2... .ccecccressvecevesevoceves $8,594 $335 3.9 PU NN os os le ww Sa RS eae 14,552 3,614 24.8 
NN cag aon gwen eNews wih ane eames 34,938 10,746 30.8 iecemegt ade veep: eceeeee 
Workmen’s Comp. ............sscssssseeeee. 36,909 12,449 33.7 We oc coi nicannnatenasouniiiinn $727,257 $197,227 27.1% 
og eee ee ee re 979 972 99.3 . 
ON MECN OMG, oss cats vue ents heb seaeees 2724 467 17.1 Bankers Indemnity 
NN EO re eT Pe PCr 123 meals ae NO a oe reales oe raw Ss ee $8,704 $3,880 44.6 
Machinery ......- +06 eee eee eee e seen eee e ee ees 375 411 109.6 NE exansniseinarneecinrctresreneennnnnsas 1,030 205 19.9 
SE SN. a nencca need kh euawae aes $136 65 14.9 NR I ogo odincaswnede enc mcotsveu neon 120,629 132,961 31.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 37 169 456.8 ee CIE 6.5 cleo ne canes sce pe KE EeeNen 332,344 143,068 43.0 
acre ——— ee «=| Worle § COD, . oo. cece sccesessvevewsnes 446,685 252,483 56.5 
Rar scarhire ota aie, aati Geka os 9 Sawa $85,115 $25,614 30.1% a RO OC Fe te a rE ree 34 nn eee 
AE ee en ree a eee en I ere —99) 37, wuiae 
Associated Indemnity F ek a err ort terre 54,888 18,969 34.6 
pS PC eC eer ree $7,421 $11,329 152.7 PEN WHE EOE oie cic ccisiewmcinsie crap siedwn 99,372 28,302 28.5 
CE EN ei viene dup tndiedeosabeackvase 31,645 21,102 66.7 NEO FOGG, DIINO 6 i cic cnccccanvivtr sees eases 99,632 43,196 43.4 
rT Ce a cnaa awmhieaewensees 4,691 28,205 63.1 Pe Se ea ini rien 3,118 379 12.2 
a rere dad nara wri are 167 20 12.0 Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 6,271 1,332 21.2 
SN GE DINNER fo cc cccelevaniawssuseeae-s 788 565 747 en SE ees ee 
Se NN io a eixake ee sticaeeesauns ? 063 1,253 60.7 eR res A ae ORY. NI ee, Se $1,472,617 $661,779 44.9% 
PD oe oie ndetadsis'e Kean W en wenn ee 15 5 
IRN bh oe ree 8 aot mie aa 1 : Butchers Mutual soci ia 
——_—_—_— ~_ mcs AEG EON coi c ines dicnaaedaesredswawslens $96,105 $46,152 : 
MN ane catered aya BRK Cae wbloint wn $86,791 $62,474 Fae? «CI ED kinins pe k wo. ce ccnewes nessncseours 88,070 23,047 26.2 
MW OREM COND, 6 oo oicces acces adine xenas 1,306,654 480,773 36.8 
Bakers Mutual PE MND, iiins chews sanmasicads eer es Ae 22,530 8,188 36.4 
I fsa aarasa'y waa Wi 6 Fal hS Sire y eipa me rele $123,522 $24,109 19.5 RS OG, SAU a 56 cae recessed eds senegayes 22,946 14,182 61.8 
IE CO, icc cictcewaseiencctiinewien 589,183 169,504 28.7 Re IN oes gai ntsta oe oe serine aioe each a 432 88 20.4 
P< Slr 
ff ~\ 1 fy N 
y SN > 
ceOa) Unirep S CASUALTY COMPANY 
——— —— ee a TT —— a ee 
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Earned Losses Loss ° ’ : 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 12 Leading Mutual Co. Ss in N. 2 State 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll........55..0.5. 296 199 67.3 I Ose 
mete ase n 1939 Underwriting Results 
RR eG Oc cast taal koa een eon ae $1,537,033 $572,629 37.2% g 
Car and General Earned Losses Incurred Loss 
Pe ot) $29 esse sees Company Premiums to Prems.Earned Ratio 
Rate LANG a 200s rescrercsvensrecsssnes ses 71,756 10,909 - a 8 yee $10,529,012 $5,069,382 48.1% 
Other Liability Pe RO ee 21,778 27,782 127.6 (A ° ZL: b 6,411,545 2,573,825 40.1 
Wace a NOOMNDL, cass waters ecmumsae wees 94,243 40,309 428 merican) yg Rec: tat a a a el ate hain — ‘ 
ES Ee cere meee ee eer ers 590 ak bok American Mutual Liability ................... 5,056,342 2,736,212 54.1 
Surety ...ceeeeeeeeceeseececesecenserenseees 726 eos stasis ee IN oo oss von iid hn eeehees ee 4,592,219 1,790,090 39.0 
Plate PO ast hi tao asserts = ae = EE are er erate 1,969,810 768,501 39.0 
4 rlary anc |} | oe ee ek ee ee ee COL » J. 
yen Prop. So ice ea ok 18,145 10,820 59.6 I I once, sis nranlals darstaeiowaes 1,911,905 828,833 43.4 
ial ao scien Gianinsigie nines 08 561 783 139.6 MI PI iirc parse price cncy tenet seG seas 1,537,033 572,629 37.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 500 163 32.6 Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual......... 1,505,342 457,896 30.4 
MI I gioco aon ke adh besa sasieiens 1,439,072 640,132 445 
TT tale W155 ( 260 
Fotals......+--s0seseseeseseesrsneerees $215,538 91,720. 426% sasnhatten Mutual Automobile Casuslty....... 1,415,965 580,229 40.9 
a Samat Surety & Ins. Corp. $2842 $488 “s I as cei varetadsandeinn 1,375,154 592,854 43.1 
EE gsc Kak ears cee eaes ws v erieenin meen eele ates 2,842 , 
tg A RE ORE OE AEE L TE RN 6,812 2,750 40.4 II CRI hose was watoaeeion 1,122,717 404,433 36.0 
TN isis Sik a eran dieing le Ota W ate Kine: a $9,654 $3,238 33.5% Earned Losses Loss 
Century Indemnity Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio 
Map Ao OE yale cesarean «tert Pecan tee $28,237 $8,074 28.6 Other Prop. Damage and Coll... ccc. cece 5,203 ~ +H —8.5 
ES a EPR AE aes Rte ae 27,559 20,918 75.9 
Riabee) BNE a Sin ikeiasvino anton eras tea Oe tacks prod Py a > I ia wig bie oociohiy eokew ay suites aan aoe $3,308,913 $1,829,574 55.3% 
Cele BE oii ce versie tare ceva dienes nas 464,722 ,065 1.6 Eacle Ind it 
Wi sete 8 COMB a5 koeiin ov oe oes bad Wakce eee 634,761 367,222 57.9 anes. Sumi “i NPS a egtiy e sel Tey ue $20,009 $13,605 68.0 
OS AES A Ae Nee Aneesh ents ae rei 90,563 47,629 52.6 eR ehes eile i CS yee ao Sine 2 eye oe 2,713 1,185 43.7 
Surety ....e cece ccceee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 107,369 105,692 98.4 WM 0 Sisson guile ccennw bubans 567,993 178,770 31.5 
Plate Glass «1.0... . eee eeee cece ence eee ee eees 48,929 21,190 CO I acy ccscns sine shan vunkiobensa 380,498 133,101 35.0 
Burglary and Theft.........---+++++eseeee ees 86,771 24,998 ee. WE MIE, ois coemicnecdvneusnceenent 401,425 191,442 47.7 
Auto Prop. Damage. .....--++..60s secre eeees 128,753 58,085 Me Waivers sea vigsannccad soi alenecdeus 48,378 9,099 18.8 
Reet Ee ees ee oth cares ag ate 2,603 395 15.2 PST NE SN RII SIS EDR aol Oe RENEE NO Rane Yet 10,518 2,322 221 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 11,837 5,430 i 2 2am 52,186 17,073 32.7 
- Use AN. TEE ia va 6:15:55 save hoes oo wastinsen 135,099 51,563 38.2 
Re $2,248,461 $1,091,061 oe an. eer 22'866 10.767 171 
Citizens Casualty ne MERE PET CE ee ee een eT 6,477 1,467 22.6 
Mia eM ciao ascends og wae viemnaes seme $406,530 $258,176 63.5 PAGO. POG TOMIOEE: 6.56 visinngswscieeeadaccdiec’s 123,745 58,477 47.3 
CINE TARY. io scctsietesoaccenciaahip amereaieiseqele pales 450 eee PO hi ace) eaten ca cs a adunprkigclo esos 4,826 1,393 28.9 
ihe Ps TORING sad ivincciniedroiganceowiers 81,306 35,153 43.2 Other Prop. Damage and Coll)... 6.350 8,920 —264 —3.0 
Mee RORY oe Fi Pelee Ror oes aera $487,836 $293,779 60.2% Fer ee neta was cin cia mong eal $1,785,653 $670,000 37.5% 
Coal Merchants Mutual : : Electric Mutual Liability 
Workmen's COM. oisccinvedsdcterrcasmea $373,144 $167,751 45.0 Frog 0a A ea $11,360 $815 7.2 
Ee EI aoa! g ts sro oir erin s/sixide ees wi erele G 715 25 a5 
pS IE re a a ane ey te $373,144 $167,751 eo ne fe a he ee 5,981 1,925 32.2 
Columbia Casualty PERG, EOE: EMME isa: py a! oirioinieisis win asec igre siete 2,071 5 28.4 
SRE AE ly eee ee $13,029 $3,742 28.7 Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 51 vee 
RN soar sy Aig. Sena crea eo avae eORRS RRR 1,254 331 26.4 - 
IN 6s saci aiad vamdseulebieiswaans 150,718 108,516 72.0 TOs. .0scevecscecescseverecescces 20,178 $3,353 16.6% 
CEE BIEN 5c Sitccicedntdienn das salaerlewancun 108,936 52,307 48.0 Employers’ Liability 
WIM S LOOMND, 5 x cocdinadrcraronduseneaene 140,612 105,406 75.0 Peete So ois a pin darn gear enieannpucemarname% $52,827 $19,587 37.1 
EEE EO DI ree ve eee 26,873 —504 —1.9 I rekon asad casa alesis eacuctnas Meee a Sie 7,809 5,348 68.5 
TI ge icc ina hii acs ah bei sitios aw HRC RI Ce cn 29,031 51,767 178.3 PE oarose sds icy, 3.4 Sai wae w ado ibm ae 601,593 272,492 45.3 
NN sas cw tigen e's gk caren Air mb ed 13,974 5,013 35.9 irs larate, cree wis a also bee atlas 994,096 410,048 41.2 
UO WU DON iin nace aien caw R avenge anaes 27,854 7,847 28.2 I nner rteenc nine noneso 1,538,215 725,737 47.2 
RUT I ha oa pic rains ia ued aria sterora eh 10,460 311 3.0 Pirates ad ic oe nial inicnaine ee emenitieaste sea bree 115,184 36,344 31.6 
NS ee er nee ar ee 5,257 497 95 PN sored iste cu hee eanean eet eas si mcee 2,716 —9,572 —22.4 
Paiais. PG00; THAI o.ssciccc cece coe nas cosaeeevse 32,814 17,739 54.1 Rr I i a A ES ee a lsinis 56,593 20,636 36.5 
PRO: Hm ooo ion sinha ais, meshed dre. a Sovnigte wapetero lone 1,602 801 50.0 MINE ME TONE <0 5c one oo cr esd conan scues 89,564 27,101 30.3 
Other Fran. Damage and Colll......o:.00660s00« 3,097 573 18.5 SNE NE sets on oak Sue eva aewecacde 56,326 4,428 7.9 
CHEER OF BOPIRIEE, vines aacicaednereccsiarnes 40 ase — PO Gia see c ectins eee aedninassi cess 13,205 1,816 13.8 
PG Se TIE iano. San sabe eadebodiesnes 136,392 44,256 32.4 
Noes oe xacnpcssni nam hore peed aa RES $565,551 $354,346 Gre Fe iss ce Sate oe eances nas 8,916 3,070 34.4 
Commercial Casualty Other Prop. Damage and Coll... .....cccceccees 32,735 6,386 19.5 
PE oe cht cated Shc arama ded anaqned aeen 261,245 $99,667 38.2 << ES 
TO I hae RE ANE Ne eT, oh OPPO ili 375,763 270,636 720) BO esi oreo aGisness hs acasaaougins KOT $3,746,171 $1,567,677 41.8% 
PD NE 5 cis ore c Kevin eiee ne seeuaaecane 348,954 120,800 34.6 Empire Mutual 
Ee rer ney herr 281,771 87,085 30.9 PAS CEA Rew koa aire Rea saae ss $400,322 $166,402 41.6 
ie oe ee ear 245,875 152,260 61.9 PUGS TOR: THO ine cv cceetscneeevarycwesess 4,998 1,624 32.5 
NN ach niasa Seataceih dca oi teky erates basta oa BA 16,781 —318 —1.9 
Surety DieeiKie taht kkns eR ER EONS 16,634 15,702 94.4 ae ee Ste ee eee $405,320 $168,026 41.5% 
RINE MINN an ncn uu sitanaptel eee ete N ees 36,472 14,421 39.5 Employers Mutual Liability of Wisc. 
surglary and Theft...........-cssscsscessess 36,620 10,326 28.2 RT oierira bnactelt acbdnhekuacndaads $8,747 $476 5.4 
Auto Prop. Damage..............ssseeseeees 70,994 24,943 35.1 oN ESE AEE ee 8,230 300 3.6 
Auto Comision <..6icskics:e Lote ceeeeeeeeeeeees _ 980 347 35.4 WEE IND. 5 in cbc ase aden dein seecw ee 17,670 14,075 79.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............++.. 5,687 2,381 41.9 WE aa ell REST are map ened yk omit 53 250 
Sprinkler Se Ee Le ee Se ET eee Se ee ee 201 20 10.0 Burglary EO a rere en ae Seeger? 3 2 ee <A 
PS Fe, I ooo Cahiers eriwien dae esimad 1,694 886 52.3 
I et a uhioncs donde ‘ms? «=A CM het Collen... 613 316 315 
Consolidated Taxpayers Other Prop. Daniage and ‘Coll... 006.0800 1,285 100 7.7 
ae a ee ee eee $583,755 $170,840 29.3 
NR Sie os ck cans aang sehen Kalaewnte ee $38,295 $16,403 42.8% 
NE Sons dois bce he baeie Cee eal $583,755 $170,840 29.3% Employers Reinsurance 
Continental Casualty joe ae $17,666 $4,346 24.6 
PINE ioc ons olan pod ease be ews $365,096 $103,732 28.4 De I ease oaks ito Diok ecw as 659,931 347,651 52.7 
cg RIC IIR TRE oe 291,976 147,101 50.4 CO To oe Sa ake herds Sev ecnloress Se 259,210 86,865 33.5 
ee eS Sa ee ee ee 97,000 117,973 121.6 Workmen’s Compensation ..............00008 46,600 26,649 57.2 
PUD MME oe car cic taleoteahesgion 623,665 145,206 23.3 Pe aia 8c Sc hawialens Lig kinlicnk aticcie arvin ein ote 80,657 10,870 13.5 
SN NE boot kame an kcw ness ees hea 525,877 103,090 19.6 Re ht te 0c ak niiieenias aes de aares 38,073 —83 —2 
PEE CHR cs casas on cakececwkecweocens 761,061 442,991 58.2 Sa eee eee 426 en ~ 
WME eae ence et on car ae Mermaid 116,024 147,329 127.0 I soe i, rad hic ang eens eine 45,757 8,827 19.3 
RNIN aa orcad ayave aya pune Gs Laka e Alo EMTs 241,398 527,890 218.7 Auto Peogetty Demiaee sso. és ccc cccc cess cece 123,914 52,507 42.4 
ON RS To a ee | 53,408 19,895 37.3 PU II ood eck cre Sars o/ais'e ben Wa waaree'os 366 oot pay 
nee a RS es ae 81,107 19,018 23.4 Other Property Damage...<..<.6 605.00 c0 cess 2,458 ae ae 
an URE csr i tee SS Se 6,093 —250 —4.1 GEE eorains > Fab ared Meee cow LanGanlieed «sees 47,705 —4,666 —98 
EE RE a, ee eele re ee 1,039 saan sais 
ait We INE asa ns sc unaadcenees 135,361 54,416 40.2 ee ee ee $1,322,763 $532,966 40.39% 
I GA oii. 6 ick s Senne <a tlacla denne 4,605 1,625 35.3 (Continued on Page 19) 
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Norman B. MeCulloch’s One-Man Sales 
Meeting Makes a Hit 


Norman B. McCulloch, production manager of the Globe Indemnity, has spent 
considerable time in the field fer his company since he left the agency ranks a 


year or so ago. 


In counselling agents on the successful selling of insurance he 


is in a strategic position as he was formerly an officer in a large insurance agency 


at Lancaster, Pa., and his success 


attention. 


there as an 


insurance salesman attracted wide 


Mr. McCulloch’s sales philosophy is epitomized in this statement which con- 


cluded the address he made at the 


recent North 


Carolina School of Insurance: 


“Suecessful selling .in the insurance business is the result of the intelligent use 
of both extremities of your body, your head for planning and your shoe leather 


for carrying out your plan.” 


the highspot of which was what he called 
this feature will 


of the stimulation which 


as follows: 


Have any of you ever held a one-man 


sales meeting with yourself? It’s in- 


teresting although sometimes a little 
startling and possibly discouraging. The 
procedure is something like this: I’m 


Avent Jones and have just arrived at my 
office about 8:30 o'clock on sales meet- 
ing day. I shake hands with myself and 
Jones, you're just 
The first 
you 


say “Good morning, 
in time for the sales meeting. 
thing we want to discuss is what 
accomplished yesterday.” 
Busy All Day Long 

“Well-l-l, Mr. Jones, I can’t point to 
much new business for yesterday but I 
long. Early in the 


was busy all day 


morning, I saw my next door neighbor 


new car out of his garage 


It is a new 


getting his 
and stopped over to see it. 
Hupmobile—the kind with that new gear 
shift, doohickey on it. He explained it 
to me and since he didn’t have to go to 
once he let me drive it 
around the block. Boy! I'd 
to trade in that old jalopy of mine and 
The only trouble 


too hot 


his othce at 


sure like 


vet one like Fred’s. 


is, collections haven't been any 


lately and I can’t see how I can afford 
a new car right now. Guess I'll wait 
till Fall. 

“After Fred went on his way, I went 


on downtown, parked my car and went 


into the corner drugstore to get some 
cigarettes. I usually buy a pocket full 
of cigars, too—sometimes, you know 
you'll run into a customer who smokes 


cigars. Saw Doc Williams in there, leav- 
ing a prescription for one of his patients. 
Poor devil had been up all night on a 
looked 


and getting caught 


serious case. He sleepy. In- 


stead of going home 


up on his sleep he went to see how 


his new house was coming along. It’s 
almost finished now—expects to move 
into it in a few weeks. That reminds 


me—guess I ought to see him about giv- 
ing me some of the fire insurance on it. 


Painter Likes to Talk About His 


Business 

“He left in a hurry, and I had to get 
up here to the office—had a painter com- 
ing in to talk about the colors he’s 
going to use in painting my house next 
week [ never knew there were so 
many different things you could mix 
into one can of paint. There’s white 
lead, that is if your painter uses good 


and ochre and oh, I don’t 
know what all. But that fella knows 
his business; took up half the morning 
all about it. 


paint, and oil, 


tellin’ me 


Then I had to rush some copy for a 
- | “é 
real estate ad over to the newspaper 
office, to get it in last night’s issue. Saw 


He made an outstanding address at their gathering, 


“my one-man sales meeting.” Because 
give to agent readers it is reproduced 


the business manager going through the 
office and could have kicked myself all 
over the lot. I had a proposal for in- 
surance on all their delivery trucks 
lying on my desk and had intended to 
take it along. I'd deliver it today, only 
I know he’s going to be out of town. 
Must remember to do that tomorrow! 

“Tt was lunch time before I got back 
and went on over to the club to join 
my gang, a couple of smart young at- 
torneys with whom I always eat. Since 
Joe got interested in politics he sure 
has gotten the inside track on what's 
going on. I wanted to ask him why he 
didn’t call me to execute that bond for 
Mrs. Borden. She’s been made admin- 


<a 


HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


istrator of her husband’s estate. But 
there were so many other people around 
I didn’t like to mention it—might have 
embarrassed him. Guess he was just 
kiddin’ me that other time, when he said 
he didn’t know I wrote bonds. 

“Well, they were still gassin’ when I 
left. I had to go out to the airport, 
heard one of the mechanics out there just 
bought a new car and I wanted to get 
his insurance. 

A Visit to the Airport 

“Say, have you been out to the air- 
port lately? They sure have that place 
lookin’ swell now, all landscaped ’n 
everything. Young Bill Stark was just 
takin’ delivery on a new monocoupe and 
the pilot who flew it in from the factory 
was putting it through it’s paces. Gosh! 
that’s a slick job, safe as can be, too! 
When they came down Bill saw me there 
watchin’ ’em and asked me if [ wanted 
to go for a ride. I’ve gotten quite a 
thrill out of the few plane rides I’ve 
taken in the past, so I said I’d take a 
chance if he’d promise not to do any 
stunting. We flew around for almost an 
hour, all over the town and out towards the 
lake; had a great time. Only one thing 


that marred the whole afternoon—when 
we landed and I looked for the mechanic 
I’d gone out to see, I 


found he’d left 





- CHICAGO 


Chosen by more than 100 Insurance Organizations as their 


meeting place —many returning again and again... A 
true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . .. Where you'll 


always meet your friends and associates, 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. 


ay S—_— Phil. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 
nae 


eat. 
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McCULLOCH 


for the day. So I missed the only real 


NORMAN B. 


prospect on my list. I hope he hasn't 
given his insurance to somebody else. 
Well, I guess you can’t expect to get 
all of them, all the time.” 


What Was Wrong With Jones? 


Now, what was wrong with Jones? 
First of all, let’s see what he missed. 

1. For Fred, the next door neighbor 
—Auto P.L. and P.D., fire and theft and 
collision on the new car—or at least 
expiration records on these coverages if 
Neighbor Fred was already insured. Also 
an excellent opening wedge for discuss- 
ing all of Fred’s various insurance re- 
quirements. 

2. Fire and liability insurance on the 
new residence of the doctor whom he 
met in the drug store. A chance to make 
a date for a complete survey of all the 
doctor’s hazards, including professional 
liability—an all risk instrument floater, 
and the many other coverages a doctor 
needs. 


3. Compensation, contractors public 
liability, automobile and equipment 
floater insurance for the contracting 


painter. When Jones was giving the 
painter a cost plus job, could he have 
asked for a better opportunity to sell his 
services and gain a good account? 

4. Overlooking the timeliness of the 
automobile insurance proposal for the 
newspaper publishers was inexcusable— 
wasn't it? 

5. Jones admitted that he spent most 
of his luncheon periods with his two 
lawyer friends, and he had apparently 
never capitalized on their friendships to 
develop judicial and fiduciary business. 

Insurance Possibilities of Airport 

6. It isn’t hard to visualize the insur- 
ance possibilities of a new airport. Cov- 
erage on the hangars—fire and liability. 
Insurance on planes—liability and direct 
damage. The personal insurance of 
pilots, mechanics and managers. Con- 
tacts with airport commissioners, usually 
city or county officials or substantial and 
influential business men, chamber of 
commerce officials and so on. 

7. Personal accident insurance for all 
those with whom Jones had come in con- 
tact during the day. 

What does all this point to? (1) Know 
your lines of insurance well enough to 
talk about them on any or all occasions 
and, (2) be sales conscious from morning 
to night. 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
European General Reinsurance 
WS SSSIIBE 2. cipesalainte-nia'einin artcare Hine bis mala sbraly ai $263,656 $140,157 53.2 
ee RS eer rere merce 61,964 54,055 87.2 
Pee Sone sact ons te ese eenesenessen ate 644,561 136,342 21.2 
idee DAUNIIE iv -a3s bee seine. kalacwnde yaleion-c:sar 271,428 22,497 8.3 
Workmen’s Compensation ...........0.eeeeee 6,107 13,653 23.6 
Fidelity ...cccccccccccccccsscverccessescececs 251,182 59,653 23.7 
GOMET oc csecccecnccescesctncernseensseserces 120,743 42,789 35.4 
Cgc ARN AIM, BUDE 64 io abn sie.dielsiere ocaiseoesere 226,052 43,873 19.4 
SMT NMNNES rans we akigraedisame ey aaeiae wien wes 4,088 630 15.4 
IN on a ete aWae Kia Oks ae ee SII Rea 363 —8,047 ae 
Asc Peawerty LIGMMIIG oss: s a0i6 besinstceicce o's 21,304 560 2.6 
iis MURMMIND: 8a cicipuk scat 9-4 tt ores kw aie beam ees 1,327 cr ucs 
Other Property Damage and Coll............ 13,363 2,589 19.4 
CM oo itis steko a hear eas s OSeRERaRES TE 64,014 13,540 21.2 
re NNR 5.5. navi Rach Me ehee Ooo ed N CES 272 70 25:7 
IE oo aaa eer s:c actu eG saadee ewan enterebark $1,950,424 $522,361 26.8% 
Excess Insurance Co. 
SN ood Sngins eon aa Pa wea ae easineslee $476.75 $390.75 82.0 
Dem NI soos ker. gd oedeabacaeedeaeadiles 191,456.98 114,535.19 59.8 
CT I ooo ostds ia vacapiekatiebaeae 54,906.96 19,796.30 36.1 
eee CONND.. iii cekesssmeasnasaacns 58,522.00 31,327.70 53.5 
ASS es Cea caaacinbaaenaenae sec enteaas 7,679.39 5,546.41 72.2 
NR een ont an aatiemem mea bar aes 26,882.99 41,879.40 155.8 
NE: ORE SO 0 55 4:6 tieslaie Wat nnedeweasds 411.22 —17.67 —4.3 
UI a a oo te ie ee ls aan 570.84 pias she 
ER reared ai po eam mer ke aa wand ters 171.32 cates aoe 
els EGG. TRIE oi ike ic ivisccnsinnawsecens 11,269.96 9,284.35 82.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 2,395.65 100.00 —4.2 
TN ciperd mee Sais ric bar ateewnw esd Rao eee $354,744.06 $222,642.43 62.8% 
Exchange Mutual 
DE EE ons Fae sone cade Seeew ee eee $285,418 $147,480 Sky 
CUE I ooo dake snascacduewermmarnahests 45,828 22,952 50.1 
IN IN ats h ics. eaieainiacwnnn se aeuien'e en 546,469 258,000 47.2 
Me TOE SING oo oe cine kcvenasaeacsaeens 88,771 31,499 35.5 
MN SENN giasc ds cctwie. ooo nee nenions4eo4 vuceowees 1,123 412 36.7 
Other Prop: Damage and Coll........05..6066<04% 6,672 1,352 20.3 
NNER. iNah ena ans alc aeene mae Baan $974,281 $461,695 47.4% 
Factory Mutual 
Sie 5 Sees: he eae mtenea tien $508,822 $98,221 19.3 
CORRE 0 AON ook Sa ra none damages aebaen bers 222 pe wees 
PRN DUE DONEED (oh hcs ccnedndiaesneaasiaewes 659 sfdctie 
i By i ner ere 93,967 36,948 39. 
PI I © Ghia 0 aceecd earch WRrecauaGeh ine 41,826 13,440 32.1 
ne Oe ee ee eee ee $645,496 $148,609 23.0% 
Farm Bureau Mutual 
LORE OS See ere ee are $47,374 20,119 42.5 
DUTIES SU RON 6 ooo ciecaiis bean enecaeees 57 Sane ‘eetens 
RE DUO: TOME 0.56 pc ice wn cousiimmnewanes 10,807 4,950 45.8 
Pe INE 55s ies Free deamebnakasean 4,399 1,832 41.6 
WU asain moans aatlecGh ER $62,637 26,901 42.9% 
Fidelity & Casualty 
MMI aero cher ale Slee oh hls cig Mla wsagetsionee $277,548 $191,458 69.0 
MIR Foor facts oe ise ts See aoa eR St Ae ga 40,341 27,998 69.4 
FE EEN oii in tan cionwngecelewns Sakinwees 1,040,375 461,401 44.3 
IE oc nots cpa wianve adem 925,421 261,549 28.3 
SOE © COM oi cin csastaccssescmcnsieds 1,324,180 479,763 36.2 
NE a eels Ree eka hace Soead ker wumakaee 418,066 86,099 20.6 
SOMME dle ne wciSrei dics nesta Gala aS aa acemiaSibienaietets 281,751 41,005 14.6 
gl CE OS ee ee meee er 113,747 35,353 31.1 
ee Se re er er 230,818 69,614 30.2 
MN clara 3), atte Ohta erarn mmaRarem 55,533 6,025 10.8 
a een et eee fee 20,621 9,055 43.9 
PO EVO. TMC o.oo ans vies soso. ces cccne eee 234,537 126,609 54.0 
PR MN ectend Satie inte cubs zrahecanoana 9.868 5,660 57.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 30,803 5,991 19.4 
Me ign e er ay eee sauncweenes kw even $5,003,609 $1,807,580 36.1% 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Fidelity PA nk RA ee aE $881,243 $139,010 15.8 
a RO Ae ee 585,439 140,335 24.0 
EE a none: can eae 79,163 34,416 43.5 
MEANY BEN TUE io sscseiece dacs enstvacseassse 345,461 107,876 31.2 
MN a th ieee iar aoe $1,891,306 $421,637 22.3% 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
AOOMNEMN <9 iaicra are a cas orgie Moke a ene wo aa eine $62,479 $29,955 47.9 
oe Re ENTS Es 11,538 4,447 38.5 
PUN RIN asd grea ah acelee osetia 594,585 182,565 30.7 
Joe oS a tie ecient 368,092 122,479 33.3 
WORMINCH 6G CODD, oo 5oiciok scanicaccosnsccceacns 639,911 358,562 56.0 
WOMENS, Soe fea a aie nee nie dea 30,472 1,995 6.5 
EN oe tana aa cul poo ce ine sly eeeaemtcaias a 49,808 —9,385 —18.8 
BIGeCR CMBR (arn. Se Ne 35,620 12,214 34.3 
Birmlaey and THOR. s. <6. sicsevccccavenecasesv'e 60,927 16,434 27.0 
tased i. i ea ecee anes 117,771 43,185 36.7 
WE NN di es oc dans dad ank 4,540 2, 44.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............005 13,543 1,771 13.1 
CE ee ripsis suite a ae eS $1,989,286 $766,230 38.5% 











REINSURANCE COMPANIES 























Earned Losses Loss 
COUNTRY-WIDE EXPERIENCE Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Re-Insurance ............... 1935 2,475,944 1,293,875 52.26 
1936 2,994,366 1,021,219 34.10 
1937 3,108,065 1,256,460 40.43 
1938 2,953,070 1,073,351 36.35 
1939 2,821,375 756, 26.8 
Employers Reinsurance Corp... ....... 1935 5,486,867 2,573,689 46.9 
1936 6,636,619 2,879,911 43.4 
1937 7,748,150 3,370,237 43.5 
1938 7,644,508 3,449,615 45.1 
1939 6,988,672 2,316,477 33.1 
European General Reinsurance......... 1935 7,986,728 3,326,430 41.6 
1936 9,258,611 3,617,708 39.1 
1937 9,079,428 2,952,423 32.5 
1938 10,149,653 3,864,257 38.1 
1939 8,921,287 3,096,850 34.7 
eS ee 1935 3,052,834 2,017,086 66.1 
1936 2,075,022 1,516,315 73.1 
1937 1,183,236 293,566 24.8 
1938 938,179 413,267 44.5 
1939 1,170,133 555,515 47.5 
First Reinsurance of Hartford.......... 1935 469,625 314,260 66.9 
1936 422,787 271,725 64.3 
1937 690,254 343,855 49.8 
1938 508,297 236,506 46.5 
1939 431,154 253,906 58.9 
General Reinsurance .................. 1935 4,595,151 2,220,621 48.33 
1936 5,132,418 1,963,997 38.27 
1937 5,425,612 2,183,358 40.24 
1938 5,648,644 2,308,730 40.87 
1939 5,637,286 2,581,082 45.79 
First Reinsurance Co. of Hartford 
Poe I eRe IN AS MRE re a $26,311 $8,548 32.5 
ag SEI at ye Ae PER ner ee 1,646 —2,592 —157.5 
PA EES ic astra od ance wne nea eee sae a 11,958 
PRE MEE in 6a capes sa patna dna ose eo darted 1,000 
EE ed eatninichgpacehie le ehaw Keser ahoRueba sibs —27 
PS nig ese. caios is aw gamut Sateren elcramernaiN 1,148 nee 
PES cic cco aca nknieoteacekassanposeel $29,105 $18,887 64.8% 
General Accident 
pe ital sie he RE SRC A eT I $93,461 $31,953 34.2 
ee Sr re er err er 63,347 28,153 44.4 
Pg TR io hos iao sae Rekweeawds canes yes 2,905,776 1,018,355 35.0 
CUE BA xo ces cccheasecssscosasstnas 355,234 114,305 32.2 
OUI SAME oecideicuncseseswwageeusione 639,939 304,981 47.7 
is ora. sora c wrasariahiprece arancraue inns 25,262 9,340 37.0 
NE GO TNS 5c de sickcuercicviasscwssien 60,254 10,235 17.0 
SN I clea ula Sb ocracaukacieas noaine gee aan 12,063 774 6.4 
RN a chin Dhahaie ssa ad theiinelae pada whon 1,816 333 18.3 
PG Pa TINIE ec iierseouwncces ys eeeamess 601,330 227,630 37.9 
mg sea cce cine ai ee we wthok oo kc s oe 19,598 8,177 41.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll... ...............0500+ 10,709 2,643 24.7 
Re ee ite AR ers Ra ON beer ny BR eet aS $4,788,789 $1,756,879 36.7% 
General Reinsurance Corp. 
PR anc eoiche ic Baik Se Sarna le Asien wd ee $81,423 $49,733 61.1 
IN Fis thic da oc nacuss saateate ees cee torn eee 17,650 3,107 17.6 
PRG MAM 5c Sin cassie viccienuis oan gn ouenaen 171,131 113,179 66.1 
CR I a oi aw sian o awe ectam'oss eos eres 151,897 5,567 3.7 
MOEN FD o5.c pcp acces enamnren ens eae 66,571 61,562 92.5 
I serials tions Faciiin sree evcac na hee ents ae 67,516 22,417 33.2 
CN ies emis ains a0 nacre as vorouula nica lakes 63,517 86,883 136.8 
I I 5 22 oss ch itn e ciais eels wees Mpisien 2,626 1,045 39.8 
SOMITE ONE) BAMEEE 5 55.5-55iers du ncnocendet.oncde 96,041 27,702 28.8 
NE SE oar ono ona nada seunuseeawaberesars 881 ae 
DIN Sogo niksics ons enna e Wid deeweeasaues 693 eee — 
Mates. Pree. PARR. 6 6.o0.6ics sc tvcesesseceues 4,311 185 4.3 
See A Net nas ee aS oreainsainie'a esas 265 aes cal 
Other Prop. Damage and Collision.......... 16,320 17,971 110.1 
I iis Sen itt oan lee bes rareiaisig-ar th $740,842 $389,351* 52.6% 
* Does not include loss expense. 
General Transportation 
PR TI oho poe 5: sv tne obras Fesnisee ends $148,834 $89,717 60.3 
eS ee ee ae nee 83,549 28,650 34.3 
FERS UO TN isiice 0s. do sen cccsecuecncs 29,574 8,382 28.3 
TINE PS Soon acc rae orelnane. Nine aarihiede $261,957 $126,749 48.4% 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Page 19) Hartford Live Stock Insurance 



























































Ee I are and oa Satralnaee bata had ane esiad a pms 64,157 2,192 65.8 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio — as < o _ 
Earned Losses Loss ore eae aecavsnens $64,157 $42,192 65.80% 
, —, $64,1! 2,192 5.8% 
wie ee $57,402 $11,624 20.3 Hartford Steam Boiler 
rt rachael aig Dade tale ene $57,402 $11,62 20.: i “ere $ 
iia dle el ahaa 4653 1127 542 penne Boiler Soil fae ace paras ane bee aaa Sno one $44,827 12.9 
Ree AAR «sc acs acyencaseccevesavese xs 692,550 199'537 ee ere rn ene nnn Eee — — = 
NN se cicanseckihueksossaeveenis 450,064 117,812 26.2 Totals  ¢ 2 (14.8% 
ON SOR, kn iki eccondecsee Saag 609,752 245,618 40.3 Totals. am ear et ree ieee wie 48% 
| pila gaia mae 54.271 27°705 51.0 Home Indemnity : 
re, seanaan 152'573 45,823 30.0 Accident 00... seeeeeeeeeereeesereee reece $17 $1 5.9 
i aemeens 49'525 19,335 30.0 Auto Liability ..........0.: eee cence eee eens 160,441 81,995 51.1 
Santee ond Whelk ............cccccccccecce 93,904 20,092 314 Other Liability ..........--+see eee seen cence. 106,495 48,681 45.7 
CD bo ccascuecassactarver cies 162,652 62,587 38.5 W orkmen PRM cctcsonnsensices ecnsonesse 240 —8,706 poe 
“yy + gg alana aaa aecaataa iat 7328 3335 45.5 Fidelity Pha ule Osis Witnten bE Ee RAS Rae aS 148,318 61,434 41.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 17,545 2,057 11.7 Fab ee te ee oon = “a 
MR Sere oe A ranean Suge sia layer eo 25,822 Y 2 
rene ae —aoaaca. cai aaah NOC MMOEE 2. cmaiamankapidingaaieae en 99,522 52,118 52 
ee ci veeacxannen 0 2 2.29 ary an - = 
ota $2,352,308 $756,652 32.2% — Nuto Prop. Damage...........-6+eseeeeeeeee 31,875 19,171 60.1 
Glue tudes Auto ¢ ollision pe ae a Pee eee 2 251 39.1 
CY... iliaeay iat jail ee $84,283 $43,638 518 Other Prop. Damage and Coll.........<...::; 1,019 —160 —15.7 
RS Sea ea aii cacie Salen Le aek naw Kee HE Rom 27,841 15,119 54.3 +. SrQ5 £ - 
MRE. cccescacacscccenccsn 1,346,188 505,326 42 Totals. .......s0eeeeeeeeeee seers ees $582,563 $258,973 4.5% 
I ooo skc bb veins dennKdee seine 1,017,792 332,927 32.7 Hudson Mohawk Mutual 
PRUNE TORU, | vis sass acecedaeovinonsnse 1,570,007 793,876 50.6 Other Liability eae aan wigan did etude ante ides wd RIN $3,458 $111 3.2 
Rg a a 198.786 38,526 19.4 Workmen’s Comp. ........ Jp eeeeccsersccecesees 197,625 88,767 44.9 
Tee ne eds waieaeaial 86,603 72,622 83.9 Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............65+ 194 285 146.7 
Se ae ae eer a ee 95,818 28,161 29.4 
A Ee nha new ons Kea aa nee 261,883 119,634 45.7 Totals. .....202-eeeeee eee ceeeeeeeees $201,277 $89,163 4.3% 
OS eer ree Pe re ree 45,951 12,285 26.7 Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 
DEY a daicuumeducereatiesccakndaosincwe 13,348 1,818 13.6 re ee en ee re ear $94,165 $41,391 44.0 
haha Mite: MUNROE ccc sccneeceasacceasaceass 277,439 138°519 2 eee ESR REE: 7,614 2,944 38.7 
Auto Collision ...........- lei sediseateua 15,601 6.124 BR NE ooo canna se trcssiscnnapedcavens 628,428 204,017 325 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 31,211 3,010 96 CO EEE cg ec ccsinertarasweresaenanaseare 616,565 96,984 15.7 
dain po pe eo ws NS. dP at ata aa sees [cae 226,803 47.4 
oe I le oo a ee ee 5,072,75 2,201,585 3.4% MET .- caeaddvat secu eeesnlenseaia saimewewewe a 3,92 109,052 27.0 
OM Ae ngaceadcn newer ee eatanncikes neonates! 258,093 ¢ 2 3 
Great American Indemnity I NN a a cinn > da wharnadusmennicuceees 72193 18'522 368 
ee Se at aes a ee Naa adh agin pa nipeieard — $6,380 27.4 moray MN sas wae uy KRG klar ea S 204,514 29,642 14.5 
SE tld a ee cou caet a karcco seal an rakes 2,( 253 12.3 Bato Pie: TSE a ik cick cciuc oc seeewesace . 5,152 
TS PO POO TOPIC PTE 585,027 267,973 45.7 hee a ‘ a Re Oe ee eet 5B 37 
IED sabndikikvieabaaunt’s doneanvnaes 816,454 204,593 36.1 Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 35,318 30,609 86.7 
" an NN ra ean end a euetledecaca pe 346,167 44.4 UGG C0 TROUUMEEEE nica nc paancann cs sinaine sae 8,390 4,303 51.3 
ep 2 a ca il Nee 2,797 32,820 31.9 } sans 
Surety bene eee eee ee ences nese neetensnceseees 121,760 155,013 127.3 NI Soh aa nies oceans. ee an ROE $2,923,064 $908,691 31.1% 
eS ees Ha HE tee Me 
surglary anc¢ SR aa na pakecd seer ke eenicn ens 11,468 Sahtes 21.7 A Jjability ........ 7 75.7 77 
«gig com liahdelaaeah aati aa 140/382 54 431 uto I iability ben ee eee e ee ee en eenee eee n eee eee $633,476 $175,730 27.7 
: TOD. | , 2 3. SE IN ig Shh cairn bivndiaeeuossens 130,683 41,252 31.6 
Auto Collision ............ eee e ee eee eens 4,248 1,588 37.4 OP CN ke on kok woe seta tencn’s 1,026,462 492,275 48.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 21,600 5,136 23.8 ? amage at 176,344 50 13] C 
Credi eile ,O00 > J. Pitty FOG: TIMOR ok ciseinse ct netebessaweis 176,344 59,131 33.5 
WON NC IINMIINUOR x nen 550 sccncccascccrensas 436 sone eee Other Prop. Damage and Coll................. 2,845 113 4.0 
OUD con ssdeVeccwradscanensipicnen $2,732,747 $1,218,431 44.6% EDR cr ce sa oe eR SSS "$1,969,810 $768,501 39.0% 
Greater New York Taxpayers Fid aaa, Fidelity $163 
Othe Liabili ORC ie Aico Te ty sos > “7 oO “1delty CoC eee eeeresesreerecreseseeeeresseseses dd 
ser Liability $1,505,342 $457,896 _ 30.4 NEE aucinaigaanncanee sea wud ne waew carmen cone 4,752 
I coat eialllaimoubie as 505 2 $457 y, 
ONS Ser ipacki erica pienawnaane hee $1,505,342 $457,896 30.4% pT nee ey Se RE EOP Bo ee $4,915 
Guarantee Co. of North America Jamestown Mutual 
EE Gots casvas inte coaaaseoes Le $42,596 $9,905 23.3 Auto Liability RW pime win Ae Rk aie Mae aiae tances $515,427 $255,079 49.5 
a 19.862 —14'952 —753 IN sooo. ator cc oiidinte dasa vinssen nse we 50,271 21,263 42.3 
tate ‘ees I eo Ee ee 728,319 292,200 40.1 
2 nt aS ae ee eT $62,458 $—5,047 8.1% Auto Prop. Damage FY PA ae ka LO OTE 135,600 66,162 48.8 
MA MNO 5 os ras a tibbcrs wipe dk utes Cie wala sro a 7,935 5,277 66.5 
Hardware Indemnity Other Prop. Damage and Coll................. 1,520 151 9.9 
ES Faia aim bea oa. ee dl vow a hi ga ain dais $2,757 1,655 60.0 iy? 
a atiwddwies 850 $ 310 60.0 . 0 Pere oe Pe eee Tree $1,439,072 $640,132 44.5% 
UE MON pack kanes boone es re eo ee 127 ane : Liberty Mutual 
BUCO Y ONE THOR osc nccnc ccc: alin Se Biatiae 30 aia oe ACCIMENE oes eee eect e eee e eee n eee e nent eee e es $13,043 $4,342 33.3 
Auto Prop. Damage............0.eeeeeeeenees 922 86 10.5 Auto Liability Rae D aa dik Fao mus x ba oared ou wie Macca 1,948,314 660,207 33.9 
Mea UMaine 241 100 415 eee ee een rr 1,274,742 453,297 35.6 
ow rs bs ema EN oe aon seca ben eae aek 6,533,192 3,607,473 55.2 
oe 827 2.351 4g 7o, Fidelity .........sccccccceccccecceccceccencees 119,761 42,814 35.8 
os a . ae arn Plate __ ERECTED 18,237 9,359 51.3 
ardware Mutua EE OE MEO gn ce enceebodvaseenes ens 78,27 5. 45. 
i a usa $449,739 $166,853 37.1 hae to Coe... 430546 178.153 fa 
IN ic.se9recsivedenewntscareenasee 70,962 21264) Mie CII io eixke scaccaescesass CeCe anne 37,341 18,992 50.9 
emg C8) SRE RE nES iene Serene Pern 447,750 157,074 35.1 Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 75,560 59,323 78.5 
Tc ian dcdwant ais cieeneninns 20,732 8,174 39.4 ve oman “ 
SR BE TOES oc adces ch ceves ceveees 4.885 1,219 25.0 Totals $10,529,012 5,06¢ , 
ry and Theft ...........s0eeeeeeeeee ens 88: e. 25. 0 CCE OE ee ee ee ,529,012 5,069,382 16 
— ae, ING Cr 2a eas wt ota a Cin wah eX 102,916 38,639 37.5 London Guarantee & Accident _ sae 
uto EL ear eet ee ae 21,232 10,564 498 RT ac Ware ohn Whe eta earn eee awe 55 2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................. 4,501 650 14.4 I aaa a a as ee eee ee a saa — 7 
= or - MILE LEE ETE 244,777 151,62 6 
FE Cer $1,122,717 $404,433 S:, S E b6otesesaccassseseneenionvess 171,568 4°37 ost 
ik eae Oi lial —— MING ar pinie maw samnbentesariy ans. nen ~~ 323,490 = 
a 5 RR PE ey toe ere ne ae me ) —§ sal 
— Fis a Pate wer a ea cid det ee gle $183,612 $86,014 46.8 a a a CCE Oe ee ee Ee eee 16,904 3,132 185 
i aad aietate tay aha pa acd ee ek OR a 12,840 601 4.7 Plate Glas 2 5 
NT a ss ccd ahuntmunveounniina 1,495,978 410,815  tutaew th sa ae ge pe 
NG oo on ci ccckundeusednnwkesnes 1,467,173 528,468 ee ee cee, Saaea ~— ey 
eT ae nckbnqasweunse 2,270,373 1,658,189 73.0 Siiiens BE Si ERE tcoinieias Ge “es 7 34 
i Sa ile EEA, SIDE EEE EE 592,997 126,415 21.3 Auto Pre : _ neo gala eo tee eae fae a —" 
Yl ee AE RIE EEA ME 393,577 168,729 ae | ee ee ee eens in “_ ay 
ci 110,032 47,252 42.9 Other “onseigg - Son woe. LON 4 = ry 
NT SE aad cal sia aiccem anh oon we Wheel 385,205 86,957 22.6 Credit or ‘Ss yrinkl 4 ceil > 2: “ity aa 3 
Auto Prop. Damage............eeeeceeeeeeees 371,852 142,711 38.4 ” eee area S — — pe 
i ie ie ra whwingnithinn 30,729 9,775 31.8 y ea = 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 96,841 85,676 5 <9 05 , 
7 ong arsine eae Reena 403 ae kicihias Ie maniianas aioe —" ae 
wa opens PRUNE aru sind bd-no Oks anon aeRO EER ORE Te bine 52,924 24,396 
ee ee ee $7,411,612 $3,351,605 ee NE cares ce lich nce cocbesbeacichieses , 2,760 eee 105 
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Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Earned Losses Loss 
Aali SRNNNN  .5)5 5x corny and niniesg Si biorhaley soca pep ins, cit 347,693 205,486 59.1 
RR i et iene ccndanawseakuose 275,848 124,150 45.0 
NS er re eer ee ee 219,153 94.869 43.3 
EMME son cicina Nahin soe n sie weeed ana nore a 5,233 —1,398 —26.7 
I rain i hialcsaa cede Uae ceneee sae 21,513 330 1.5 
OR Re Meee rT Ee oe 37,557 12,185 32.4 
ici NEN PUNE a wie6: 00-6 a bk Sa Sie eae Le Raide 43,381 6,182 14.3 
Rashi MN, SOMITE. 5 n:ss5 0s0eieiasciex Sin parse coer 77,582 34,340 44.3 
PRE SS ES UE reer ee ee 6,552 1,871 28.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 3,867 —364 —9,4 
MM cua helenae Son CAe ae ee $1,094,063 $502,584 45.9% 
Lumber Mutual 
Maar MOI 2 ace Feira be accaer es Sra ph Alacer ee $93,006 $18,240 19.6 
Gilles DAME «os Soies.00 0c ewen 208 gst eenceae'ns 111,756 35,395 31.7 
EN IR oie ne once se dercawcmeneeses 1,109,613 517,525 46.6 
as We: CE oo 8s.0:< hs oasis cess veces 26,344 10,346 39.3 
a MR SEE a dusiee ghataixd wid d 0, 4% Palga aa aoe 2,152 1,016 47.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 32,283 10,332 32.0 
MMMM oa oo ey ptelecase angiy etyan! sl ne he OTS $1,375,154 $592,854 43.1% 
Manhattan Mutual Auto 
Ria EE ie scGicah kage ck shane enlecns $1,081,203 $438,942 40.6 
Pati POOR. SOMME 5c. 5.5.0155:55 5.05 6a ow ernveisie sia 334,762 141,287 42.2 
Ia ance cao need cube wanes $1,415,965 $580,229 40.9% 
Manufacturers’ Casualty 
Math ENE sas dicta oe wNas ema Sobekioaaiese ds $337,263 $100,045 29.7 
CR I dos cioraidvercrn adie haaiec oboe sicives 1,038 —2,775 267.3 
TB COIN, koe eosin s cckecincessaenaes 4,951 614 12.4 
SRN MN Eo 5. au diasieraiardinlar awe bis aremiaren 9,248 2,597 28.1 
SUMUES: GR UMN aie ce c.ws niessicewnereniees's 5,423 2,194 40.5 
Sa Oe: ERIE: oss 02.55 Socata sew notannns 75,667 31,084 41.1 
nt PRIN las i a Bars aliens bh gig ig hd acta 3,106 1,865 60.0 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 176 —10 —5.7 
TI ioe he kore Shoe Wea Mera sia $436,872 $135,614 31.0% 
Maryland Casualty 
PO EE, SNA PO ee IT Ot $96,468 $30,140 31.2 
er re rr err ee 12,983 7,458 57.4 
Ee ene 800,843 298,577 37.3 
CS “RINE ass acecsnrctbs ben sbiace sic soiind cae 471,107 153,439 32.6 
WCRI SE ED, s gne ncn cgcce dc resesdnews 843,857 497,541 59.0 
DM Gp sartd ban naw caoe scasne eam ceeapeees 249,672 97,671 39.1 
MOE. icns neki sa cae cunneveseess Razed idle ee 287,910 452,353 157.1 
PN EN ee aus wiat renews suns waned sau 59,801 22,771 38.1 
GREG e GO PMELE onc occcacncs- ben: bremeeees 125,734 50,412 40.1 
SS cig core siaainse wen e eon unamanser acs 22,422 21,746 97.0 
OEE ooops secdentccokewiasseeoeecwen —1,800 474 —26.3 
Ra FO. TINIE gi kbs ek oer os pesinneruans 178,383 70,060 39.3 
PT I fadcsnc cacao uccowew eee ale s% 4,722 1,468 31.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 37,148 2,802 7.5 
SII G52 casas a ctousin ee Nese minse anna owe senate 23,984 6,944 29.0 
IR dsc rior nai beeps pm ciate amine $3,213,234 $1,713,856 53.3% 
Massachusetts Bonding 
FO, pice aceie oS k FN es Hh ose SROs $142,015 $71,317 50.2 
eer errr rar ane 101,413 53,513 52.8 
PE AE occa ads nse can ne aeuasinn bakes tes 678,907 197,243 29.1 
I II prs a5 a esorccore duacerd eroiaha Rares wall os 767,137 255,449 33.3 
WOT CNS iia ccien awe dames anreech anise 1,064,306 325,585 30.6 
MN arate aiatnawn.d conrad buawen cemenne <x cae te 195,921 72,487 37.0 
RN on ra cad aie a i mae ea 139,828 151,242 108.2 
Re ON i ciency annensamn tern wncwuaens 79,084 33,641 42.5 
Ce ge a. | 100,350 28,885 28.8 
PES FOG: TE OE aoc cckivrec sesh pecaasrwnses 147,831 58,627 39.7 
PRIN I Foil hia. is ea etd dence wiewinin oie 6S x 8,379 913 10.9 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 24,118 3,870 16.0 
WOE pitta rdewss csc uarerdcpaten tes $3,449,289 $1,252,772 36.3% 
Merchants Indemnity 
MTR er Oa NT tice ada dad sama eintanteslores $34 Mee oe 
PE NN Eisaees bn oedema Meso eaivd onan. 66,424 35,037 52.7 
CURE TEN ca crane dbiisescusid ten eunrss 13,328 —313 —2.3 
WCCO A SOMERS: os cided xebaaw ctuemcedewres Saco —-3 ee 
a a a re ete cone reer 7,486 ane aan 
Re NON rn aha Kia wire witig nic Sulacars eviews eG o 15,525 4,513 29.1 
coe ee ee, a re 3,547 650 18.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 541 8 £5 
DN a ai 5 rinapuianinek bail $106,885 $39,892 37.3% 
Merchants Mutual 
SURE et Os eon dS cee waive eneatonie® $62,766 $42,269 67.3 
AMER NNN ae ss ch sah cove eaten @anwt’ 1,182,975 482,015 40.7 
RUIN MMMM ni. cs sci p'acd ghee wcelivra eintnive'S) ares 52,946 14,675 p< 
NS didi sh oc wiuinaeKiammneebs 297,876 165,519 55.6 
RSME Soh GU eA icarnteleccsaunaaigienin 10,700 4,751 44.4 
Fumes Prop. Dame os. :0s:0s000s sc couasselve ~ 281,471 109,458 38.9 
TN EMI Loa De dicaccrasatorsterid 20,143 8,622 428 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 3,028 1,524 50.3 
WOUND ctiG ear ee pokes $1,911,905 $828,833 43.4% 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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TEN YEARS AGO the Occupational Rat- 
ing Plan for private passenger automobiles was 
conceived and placed in operation by the General 
Accident. From the day of its inception, the plan 


was constantly subjected to actuarial tests, and 


improvements were made as dictated by experi- 


ence. Now, having long since been fully proved 
by its originators, the occupational method of 
rating has been generally adopted in the casualty 


insurance business. 


TODAY the General Accident is leading in 
the development of broad-coverage liability con- 
tracts for private and commercial risks, with its 
Family Liability and Comprehensive Liability 
Policies. To provide at all time the best in 


insurance for the changing needs of the day is 


our policy. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
General Bldgs. 4th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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N osc HUSETTS BONDING?INSURANCE (QMPANY 


HOME OFFICE. BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
T. J. FALVEY. PRESIDENT 





NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 130 WILLIAM STREET 


TELEPHONE: BEEKMAN 3-1700 


WALLACE J.FALVEY 
Vice-PRESIOENT 
New YORK CitY 





May 6, 1940 


An OPEN LETTER 
TO OUR AcenTs AND BROKERS - 


BoTH PRODUCERS AND COMPANY UNDERWRITERS ENJOY 
THE THRILL OF ACCOMPLISHMENT THAT COMES IN SECURING A LINE 
OF INSURANCE+« WrrH AN ORDER ONCE OBTAINED, BOTH PRODUCER 
AND COMPANY SHOULD SETTLE pown TO SERVICING THAT LINE SO 
THOROUGHLY THAT THE INSURED WILL HAVE noT ONLY PEACE OF 
MIND BUT SECURITY BASED ON SERVICE. 


WE BELIEVE THAT THE comPANY'S MOST EFFECTIVE PARTI=~ 
CIPATION IN RISK SERVICING LIES DIRECTLY IN THE FIELD OF 
ABOLISHING THE PREVENTABLE ACCIDENT = WHETHER If BE IN IN@- 
pusTRY oR ON THE HIGHWAY. 


WrrH THIS BELIEF WE HAVE BEEN CONSTANTLY ENLARGING 
AND INTENSIFYING ouR LOSS PREVENTION PROGRAM «+ THIS PROGRAM 
Is OFFERED TO THOSE PRODUCERS WHO HAVE IN MIND UNEXCELLED 
SERVICE TO INSUREDS-» LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, EDUCATIONAL 
MOTION PICTURES, AND ROAD PATROL SERVICE FORM PART OF THIS 
PROGRAM. We ARE GRATIFIED IN KNOWING THAT THROUGH THESE 
FACILITIES WE ARE HELPING TO REDUCE LOSS RATIOS; ALLEVIATE 
HUMAN SUFFERING, AND ADDING ro THE LONGEVITY OF LIFE- 


Ir you ARE INTERESTED YOU ARE INVITED TO vyIsIT 
ouR ACCIDENT PREVENTION HEADQUARTERS ror THIS TERRITORY AT 
130 WILLIAM SrrREET AND TO MAKE FREQUENT USE OF OUR FACILITIES+ 


CORDIALLY YOURS, 


Her Ce 


VICE PRESIDENT 
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New York State Experience 
(Continued from Page 21) 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Metropolitan Casualty Earned Losses Loss 
Pe SEE TR a rere rene reer $131,696 $58,398 44.3 
ee ee eee 135,785 71,638 52.8 
jag See ere ree OP errr tr nome 468,956 174,912 37.3 
Pee 0 NEN 0S ative a acc ane ano ah aan ances 546,089 232,388 42.6 
ES Sn er eee ar ree 198,181 112,046 56.5 
MIR G25 em ales J Akinnn Sawa Sea see Sone 15,430 4,061 26.3 
Ee EE A IIR TIENEN i 51,465 3,050 5.9 
eet WRI I oa cic igi amats ori oso as teeia auclie oWiGe 98,979 33,903 34.3 
cece GRR MBER 8 o20.cik ara o. 0 6e laoniniai nas sie 62,018 23,814 38.4 
Mate PG. RPE 6.5 0-536 Ws 64 nen ween gsigce we 82,232 34,849 42.4 
Pe err ree re eee ee eer ee 3,095 582 18.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 6,510 2,039 31.3 
Sprinkler ..2.-.s0csccesscsescccesssssccecere 1,182 563 47.6 
eats arc es a ia $1,801,618 $752,243 41.7% 
Mutual Boiler Ins. of Boston 
earn EME a ak Shs a diakacaranis ace sel bin lad GN woe Bane $32,617 $3,414 10.5 
IN oid sca opis kleine ani oben wow SEA 23,871 1,258 5.3 
No 555d east ies Nba bdo Se 4 ee $56,488 $4,672 8.3% 
Mutual Casualty 
Miehe EMEEE ip Roo 9.8 4 WEG Here peASaea ones $4,276 $8,212 192.0 
Ce I ershicie sc Sern cn tee sa seentacae 1,376 9,450 686.8 
TE IN, oreo. 5 aos andes Sood wreseoreaars 146,073 65,257 44.7 
Auto Fron: PAM. ioc ssc6c cae ccscenwss ee 1,360 477 35.1 
We ic ce niex sy asinannanee hed $153,085 $83,396 54.5% 
National Casualty Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
MI Sein nosh ots ecko ew ohne Roe amietar $306,083 $141,550 46.2 Pre "RRS aia GAR AR dati VAN Siri ee eve $65,052 $23,767 36.5 
oa cata She wra- £6 Mia ease Ke MEE CRs 164,709 75.510 45.8 SEs EE Ee I Mee on SOE a 50,584 34,561 68.3 
RE i ro haan bale e pak eNp lesan eo 154,168 63,974 41.5 ee NS oer is cog Sic aaalate pa eee ep ROSD 411,669 122,863 29.8 
ee NE ha See es Cecrs mcs daaraianesioe 141,832 46,956 33.1 Fe OE EE ORNS > ° 328,674 75,841 23.1 
IE MOINS oho Sac eascannercesaagrns 184,433 121,518 65.9 MNES COMING 5.5. s:0:0.5.cdin Gar wcdievieans dav 670,132 285,629 42.6 
INE Geers. Oui oe, 0s Aaa ari slncncsmptarpeeie aay 3,308 —3,391 —102.5 OSS A NRCS ETF SOREN, IEE SP 44,549 1,118 2.5 
SOT sisi w sn s0ine Kees sedsisdecie sienna eeeneee 9,061 —2,700 —29.8 on eerie: Sree rear nee 8,282 81,071 978.9 
NII se oranda. csindas cara ares ein eeoreiasiets wrk > Wea 20,049 7,251 36.2 1 SNES 2 AS Gl enn ence nnr ene, y, 29,076 7,923 27.2 
I BNI ooh Si wees ceccneapecse nase 27,989 925 i emilee MMEE TABOR. orcs Siacvoreiniawe seeds awions 135,196 41,467 30.7 
Rim FO, FOIE: 56a e kn Fons omdaawedews 32,141 14,056 43.7 emetieamiee! Secu 2. eh ee See Mare 34,300 4,811 14.0 
Auto Collision ......00scsccsecees. soerscees 1,000 913 91.3 SE SES pe Cee enh nO 21,799 6,636 30.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 2,744 82 3.0 Patiag Nath: PRAM 6 oo  cidace sa wewtere wees exes 88,919 18,606 20.9 
r = MRI TIE icchcaz karate 0! Wieser nw wa: re ers 5,268 1,534 29.1 
i id a a cs Setar rate $1,047,517 $466,644 44.5% Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 5,342 —283 —5.3 
National Grange Mutual Credit SOGUIE? 5 oe seine cc cveessiceesnees C eee 709 y 
Ra RE cc ches ck Reade bh Ne atlnndé wo neeuts $499,039 $172,006 34.5 S 44 
Pe Fe, I oie a siieas bie ewe ik ses casas 137,562 48,511 35.3 —_— 
PN I neo oa tie sg sie Hawa ae cocauseos 16,400 7,665 46.7 oie a, slain mo ibe $1,898,886 $706,253 37.2% 
Occidental Indemnity 
Totals........ssceccecceccscececeees $653,001 $228,182 in ee aR Rann Sag renee eemrer re $2,431 are sacs 
National Surety Corp. i I io adn s des andbsdeaaans eens 2,169 —595 —27.4 
Fidelity TLETTRO CT CRT UPLATE LIL $828,961 $115,252 13.9 ( Ither Liability ea a tN an anes oi lie a ce 7,720 2,628 een 
SON af Ninh Scares torn eas cdg aide Raia sc elanign 885,408 91,464 10.3 WOOO 6 COMB, in dann shcdnar crease qives 7,603 —640 33.8 
I NR Soca a nae eca co/elewinnale mmc 49,213 27,670 56.2 RS ccs oe ceca nen nlec bo camaskEGase nae 1,884 77 nl: 
ee ae ee ene ne 397 866 157,250 39.5 EI a oes datetime cacadeuwionmavemila soutien 1,702 Seite 4.1 
eR SBE Sn, at en eneiy e oiitin Poipu en era ieee 9 
io En ee Oe $2,161,448 $391,631 SCP. Beemer ged. TR socio c sc oenicseaewsaeses 1,180 
New Amsterdam Casualty Atta: Peon. TORMEMG. cs cicansnc adie wageiewor a ade — 
| SARS a eG eRe aS $90,928 $41,551 45.7 Other Prop: Damage and Coll... ..ccccccecs 1,024 —49 —18 
a care dino cbiaanh niscarinanioatnacis ated te 5,351 3,562 66.6 - 
FRI BIE eo cvecesiae excites deseaoes aise 2 eaaeank 861,297 294,487 34.2 fe eR Re RR AER Fo A $25,785 $1,421 5.5% 
Ny Se a5 os vac-ey bhutnad menae sn atnes 781,017 299,986 38.4 Peerless Casualty 
WROURNEIE MOINS. eo ccasenieslecidsdacuidoecaweas 1,121,714 710,299 63.3 Meabhen: Wms Ace need a resin xe ae S DOO $82,552 $9,178 11.1 
REE OO INS gsi cxecscarsecennanhoanss 192,158 101,496 52.8 UN BI xiv aceskonk ein wakesnenevioss 42 sane sien 
he RS os RUG Comtinawnaasee wie wks 141,861 15,061 10.6 NE ARS onc cle das ka KUSe Kowa e be aleme 589 
IR i ic clay a rath oes Sinai wae dtes 107,952 38,316 35.5 RI sical o SORA RISE 57 ee he 
NINE WE WMONE occ cdcinctnr nce ares cee 101,959 31,586 31.0 eee ater obaivian udsakaawbeoun 178,664 2,034 1.1 
oo A ee rr eee 129,532 18,688 14.4 Pam TPO... SE a ion is orn. 5. 4: ecard oew recuse 907 573 63.2 
RD MMMM 5 eas ch ates ta soa a niorg Sec RLS 4,594 1,686 36.7 Pa: MEN gos hc des nkneaina ties cama aie" 76 245 322.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll......... cr 34,529 3,613 10.5 Accident & Health Combined................ 30,698 19,940 65.0 
seas ecaherdie bean cea cere $3,572,892 $1,560,331 43.7% SN gah peso OER eS SRR OOs $293,585 $31,970 10.9% 
New York Casualty Phoenix Indemnity 
PRIN TD hoe oa vc nisisieceemveisraawateicsieenve's $194,100 $104,772 54.0 PRIMO hi GG hed ee hie eR Ka wpa aie eee $62,431 $25,566 41.0 
RMN RR a og ciarmipladelaie bia ate wwe vo 167,385 60,104 35.9 SS sarc eo uibaos aay se Nae hadi aew aera 7,820 4,052 51.8 
Workmen’s i Es See ey Se 131,296 59,837 45.6 RIE RM Sa Cigna hava arene Cio mata ae 156,350 69,589 44.5 
Fidelity TRE Se aS Se Ree eee ee ee ee 81,867 15,530 19.0 pers SEINE oo) cinic. cs paledx kaw mdaciate sommes 187,549 26,229 14.0 
ee eh Re ee 62,165 38,187 61.4 UE II, io oo ccnp saws binwec ewes 167,762 114,684 68.4 
BE NN uaa iste ae Lanett aiabieis cite caeciene 55,157 21,191 38.4 SME htc s aiee neato cap eens oa eT Re 53 _ 
BURG Ary BNE THEE 5 oioisisio:ciesss:oses cos eroree wn srs 27,273 7,963 29.2 UME INE oo waists Gre cee x tie Rane was ee wagon 8 22,839 7,0°4 30.8 
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PTE MMM ooo ache ui Sine ors ecana 54s Searevele Sew 1,965 2,410 122.6 PUM UNE 5 g.o.c hs siors ecnaire cad San aeeseue eae 3,163 306 9.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 9,617 1,933 20.1 Oe ee A eT ee 20 ake ae 
— Auto Prop, TGMORE oni cece cc ccnscen See 38,506 11,667 30.3 
NN sae iia cn acai Bloat 6 $781,140 $335,112 APO0, Auto COMISION co iincicnicsicccasvevesss Potala 1,409 427 30.3 
N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual Other Prop. Damage and Coll... <i. ciccnises 4,115 1,579 38.4 
nS RE IONE ARSE Sieh POET EN $3,748 $2,249 60.0 RN, nitty nee whe ae aaa es duecics 462 2 4 
NT SI oo cor ca tandanbekakides ve 331,080 191,268 57.8 ————_ | _-§ —___—_ _ -—___—_ 
BE OY CII bi bear ciannwnesbdbicndsass 889 66 7.4 MEM ccc aniaied. «.bKcadsiereleealee ss $682,436 $274,432 40.2% 
Preferred Accident 
oe BEN wd cites Sil $335,717 $193,583 BIO TUM Ceca xe hos cnexetecn cs sae aeewn $94,107 $36,038 38.3 
Norwich Union Indemnity PROM elisha cee ces ¥tts baa om cela en CCRT 8,151 3,583 44.0 
IRE ERIN RIN: A Ce $6,158 $1,961 31.8 PE RON ic ease Wace Ride one saa mene 635,949 344,581 54.2 
oT Ge RES ee Bei ea eee 344 See an OPN EMIS. oir vip gore ek cdi Ccaneeewe aan 52,759 43,575 82.6 
NE so bc Jeecina than cntice ah iret 28,023 6,599 23.5 ole ic le nice oF MER EG = OL Ons ORR 40,044 13,117 32.8 
Other SECTS ae 12,870 ——J749 —f)2 mye Ee Ee ei ee eRe cen men ape $5,930 107,379 233.8 
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itn Afternoon WH Spent With. 
_ asually Special Agent 


What a man-sized job the business of | though he has several thousand expira- in the vicinity but not by any insurance are to hold their own these days they 
isn’t tion cards in his files this agent hadn’t agents,” Ward was told. Needless to must inspire agent confidence, display a 
regarded them as production aids. But say he lost no time in bringing this genuine interest in their problems, en- 
it didn’t take him long to catch on. He source of neglected business to the courage them in their ambitions. In a 


being a good special agent is. It 
like the good old days when good fel- 


lowship reigned supreme and _ special «called in his salesmen and within five proper attention. day’s time they each visit about seven 
representatives of our fire and casualty- . minutes’ time had allotted to each of Sino-Up of Avesege Agent agents, spending about an hour’s time 
surety companies set a more leisurely them ten expirations for weekly follow- ae ; with each of them. Calls are routed of 
pace than today. Keener competition ™?- From each man he expects a re- | Let's have a size-up of the average course. Part of the job is to attend 
: _ port on progress made. When I left intelligent agent in your territory?” the evening meetings of the various local 
and the advent of merchandising meth- jim he was considerably buoyed up be- reporter then asked. This question and county associations as well as the 
ods as applied to insurance are factors cause instead of having to worry about — started a buzz of conversation in which conventions of the state association. An 
in the accelerated pace of the business. a new mailing list he has plenty of leads Ward and Cornish had plenty to say. occasional golf game or bowling in the 
So as to get a first hand impression right in his own files.” They view the average agent in their Winter is also in order. 
of the daily schedule, ambitions, and It was good to hear both Ward and territory as willing to work hard and — : 
variety of services performed in the ‘Cornish say that their daily aim was to for long hours. He needs direction of Qualities a Special Agent Needs 
field, a reporter of The Eastern Under- ass along at least one good sales idea course on new programs, such as_ the Adaptability and general alertness are 
writer recently spent an afternoon with to each agent visited. Their feeling is automobile classification rating program, an essential part of the special agent's 
two casualty company special agents that “today producers look to us for but it doesn’t take him long to under- make-up. As to some of his other quali- 
Joseph E, Ward and Frank W. Cornish these ideas—but they’re not keen on stand innovations if they signify more _ ties: 
of the Bankers Indemnity, member of having us close sales for them. We business for him. He is civic-minded, 1. Know what he is selling and that 


the American of Newark Group. They like to pass along any helpful advice or - gs up with local politics, rallies = includes a working knowledge of the 
travel five counties in northern New news about new trends and developments the support of safety programs such manuals and policy coverages. When 


Jersey for an javerage automobile mile- as it keeps us on the alert. The tech- as the current Safe W alker Club move- jn doubt as to the answer he knows 

age of about 25,000 miles a year. Both nique is how best to do a little prodding ment sponsored by the New Jersey As- that it is foolish to guess; better check 

have be en with the company almost since now and then... to get our agents to — soc iation of Underwriters. In other with the home office. 

its inception fifteen years ago, and they make customer calls. Too often they words, he is more and more coming gg any Says a Sey 

work well together. Both have contrib- get tied up on office details.” to the belief that “safety is good busi- pale a I ‘Bg Preis 
, : consideration for others plus the ability 


ness.” 
Through his local and county boards 


uted their share of the success of the 


) . nexpected situations with ; 
home office school for new agents which to meet unexpected tuat : A 


level head. 


Business Waiting to Be Developed 


the Bankers has been holding weekly for Ward was ready with another experi- and the state association the average 2 oo led Paper ease 
several months past. ence which is indicative of business- agent has no difficulty in keeping up hj fe agen 8 ee ee 
Bieiveticne~ae « Mew Busincce Source almost overlooked. In a new residential with the latest developments in his field. _ = a ao pagar relations 

development where our special agent Anxious to get a cross-section of “what's ; ere - s 

Joe Ward had just returned from an friend makes his home there are fifty going on” both in company and agency standpoint, today’s snecial agent must 
agent’s office in a suburban town outside families — mostly young couples—who ranks, he will subscribe to the leading conduct himself with dignity and decorum 
of Newark when the reporter arrived. have a community organization of their insurance journals, It is not difficult to  '™ keeping with the reputation of his 
“T’'ve just visited a fellow who is com- own. At an evening meeting a few sell him on the idea of using survey company. He is one of its best ambassa- 
dors of good-will and should inspire his 


plaining about lack of new business,” weeks ago Ward was surprised to learn’ plans if they are not too complicated. 


he exclaimed. “He asked me for advice that only a few of these new property He is appreciative of advertising and sent friends with this same attitude in 


their relationships with their clients. 





and very frankly I said: ‘Why not re- owners (with properties ranging from direct mail ideas but wants his own name saa “Aagpee ally ant ier yee 
gard your present expiration cards as $7,000 to $12,000 in value) had been on them to be as prominent as that of This — ae re ml tg Poe. 
representing potential new business from solicited for insurance. “We've been the company. discussed F uring ie Easte rm nder- 
customers now on your books?’ Al- called on by nearly every merchant Ward and Cornish feel that if they (Continued on Page 25) 
N Y k S E _ PREY PUN GEE, ni kk on css cescesancsenes 76 om mae. 
>» 4 € + = + » —— — es | 
CW Or tate xperience NR oe eect Oe ahaa dk Bees $167, 206 $2,451 1.5% 
(Continued from Page 23) Security Mutual Casualty 
Cc . I d R . \ccident TOC LT CET URE TT  C TT $107 cove oeee 
nies — ee I ricci eretvacewavcnahecieracs 50,420 22,649 44.9 
eae ate ar eee — — ~— EI sibonsroninikinh cavisnsneuxats 44,616 1,547 3.5 
\ maasnestied 8c N77? 722 c RE BOM. aid 5 bance ieee nedncnep ses 171,755 115,338 67.2 
ccident ... ; a ate ord Peer Tr re $5,0/2 $733 14.5 Fidelity 73 
Auten Lishiliey - igi gare MOET IES 68.944 13.658 198 Sm Seaeebeaiarserataneas cnarseshayn) ps ere 
Other Liability ... asses Rile Sa wR abe 5,052 2,928 58.0 Seen - es ny SOR e Rens Aeam eR en Rees ssc > 5] , 
IN oes os pace apand wasn ons 7,132 2.355 33.0 Machi ee RESTSPE SSS S SOUR EROS ANE SER EE RSS 1680 
IIS RUE EN ie x mae biaiabats 71,907 17,322 24.1 pecemg old pelea stad i ka gs he 2620 067 26,9 
Auto Prop. Damage ...........+.+e+s0+- — 11,714 5,431 46.4 Other Prop el eR 9426 set 
ee salina Cie Mae 506 99 19.6 PE ne ee ee es eee E 
Other Prop. Damage and ¢ ‘eens re 19 aes ere ee ee eee $284,096 $140,501 49.5% 
TOG vaca vccceseess ee $170,376 $42,526 25.0% Security Taxpayers Mutual a 
ROE II ri sas pe hain cwees oerenouuare 319,641 127,814 40.0 
Public Service Mutual —_—_——_ —_———___ ———_ 
Auto Liability Ae? ey ie me $382,502 $162,240 12.4 IS fg cahars da gi afacun hed aaa neaie $319,641 $127,814 ~ 40.0% 
COOP RAMON ace hres ies errs 27,818 8,720 31.3 St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Workmen's Comp. «1... .+++seee errr rere ees 233,797 149,295 63.9 ME a etints gu.a5 ceteesahixasouteienss $4,910 $115 2.3 
Auto Prop. Damage. .......- +. eee eeeeeee ee 124,447 56,860 45.7 NE gists gad meeckersiccintaieass 28,548 20,787 72.8 
ale aaa = RIES ae | OMOT EAQWUNY nsec icon sseciivensennetesionts 22,473 10,033 44.6 
Potals......... ese RehSs es $768,524 $377,115 49.1% Workmen’s Comp. ..........ccseeeseceeeeeess 19,069 5,135 26.9 
EE -achicGhinh inches cewesctaeseacune niente 11,563 3,946 34.1 
Royal eunaueniid ' UNE ccrseh DN aciven san cedccsuacnngeeuials 95,941 7,578 7.9 
Accident ... Sete eens tees $94,849 $33,900 a | Re ren 1,141 1,512 132.5 
Health ... teens teeeeee terete neees 7,456 9,330 125.1 UR BU DOU os co nertnaadexnatacdiowee 1,702 125 7.3 
Nuto Liability 0.0.0.0. ..6e esse ee eeeeeceeeees 1,108,930 390,466 352 Auto Prop. Damage ...........0c0ccceeceee es 6,256 2,202 36.6 
Other Liability ........ 00. seseeeeee eee ee eee 765,886 171,576 22.4 NNN cca detent i nuesbnneecd alors 202 131 44.9 
Workmen's Comp er eescecens se sme Sey A 1,174,844 502,124 42.7 Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 1,963 —17 —9 
Fidelity ... ° melas See aeew ate 187,533 31,514 16.8 — = 
SUTELY oes eeee eee teeeeeeeeecenecerceees 52,430 37,891 72.3 NN isivnsininasctehssseroncies $193,858 $51,637 26.6% 
Plate Glass P , tat dabranacarerenateara ew ‘ 79,894 26,760 33.5 a ae rn 
Burglary and Theft ... ec siaiviiceed 241,676 72,031 29.8 Nccid a — $54,306 - $18,677 344 
I gsiia ind cienhedesdninieateeanees 61,992 25,044 40.4 <> jl acapella a> aiah ate Recta As 12'990 15270 1176 
bree pa Oe ee eee ei ee pee cere z 5,2 j 
Machinery .....-+-++-+0++-s00es re eecens 17,929 opll4 <ee- Mas EdaRiy ......0< > ccaeecscecceechavece os 485,718 152°608 314 
Auto Prop. Damage ... indewns 236,140 17,905 41.5 Other Liability 494302 144'477 9 2 
hute Collision 12.962 5 600) 13.7 Pe RED ina sdneresedetesenn MESSRS OOO WJZ , 29.2 
x ae re Rebs ena 4304 © 7¢ 9 SUES SIO, otic cunt cnn eanoenceuns 622,450 464,248 74.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll : ee 31,211 5,253 16.8 Kidelity 9g 307 6 375 65 
# : oe F AE... ehdahaplane iad hd hiteh alesie esdeseei is Pp — Bt e 
Totals onaes cescseee $4,033,732 $1,413,568 35.0% sag aa cee e eee eee e eee ee eee eee ee eee nnes pe vane aa 
Seaboard Surety Bargiary and Theft ....issccccses aah tie 72,546 20.572 28.4 
Fidelity ... ‘ ther ee siter : $18,904 235 Pistia Pian: DRG ands icc eke pie ccnwsneenne 115,017 38,041 33.1 


do by 


—1 
Surety ... piece aiaha imho se eaitdisl dna wipe eer 148,316 2,686 ] (Continued on Page 29) 
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Why I'm Sold on A. & H. 


Prevents Me From Becoming a Burden on Someone Else If 
Sickness or Accident Comes; Great Opportunities 
Ahead From Sales Viewpoint 


By Earle W. Popp, 
A. & H. Manager, The Chas. F. Joyce Co., Inc., Buffalo 


My greatest satisfaction since enter- 
ing the accident and health insurance 
business has come in the knowledge that 
in the intelligent performance of our 
jobs we are spreading the gospel of 
income protection—the “helping hand” 
in time of sickness, disease or accident. 
Probably it has a special significance 
to me as for years I viewed this busi- 
ness “on the outside looking in.” Now 
it’s a case of being “on the inside look- 
ing out.” 

My first employment was with a large 
manufacturing concern some thirteen 
vears ago, shortly after finishing school. 
‘As soon as I came into the class of 


EARLE W. POPP 


having an income to protect, I felt that 
the protection of that income was para- 
mount for two reasons: 

1. Because everything a man does in 
this life, humanly speaking, is based and 
depends upon his income. 2. Because I 
had a deep-rooted horror of ever get- 
ting into the position, through accident 
or disease, of being a burden to some- 
one else for the rest of my natural life. 

The latter of these two loomed up 
large in my mind at that time. So 
naturally one of the first things I did 
when I started to build my insurance 
program was to take out an accident 
and health policy, and I have never 
_— without such coverage since that 
ime. 


Bought Instead of Being Sold 


The experienced A. & H. salesman who 
may by chance be reading this article, 
has, I am sure, already noticed one 
thing “wrong with the picture.” That 
is, I apparently bought the coverage 
rather than having someone sell it to 
me. This is nevertheless almost wholly 
true in this instance, for the reason that 

had become familiar with A. & 
coverage through the Group plan in force 
at the company for which I worked. 
Then, feeling the inadequacy of the 
limits of that plan, T sought a policy 
which would effectually protect me from 
heing a burden on someone else because 
of accident or disease. 

_ Never since I have carried A. & H. 
insurance have I had occasion to put 
in a claim for reimbursement thereunder. 
As a layman this gave me keen satis- 
faction and a desire that such might 








Gets Thrill Out of A. & H. 


Earle W. Popp, author of this article, 
heads the accident and health depart- 
ment of The Chas. F. Joyce Co., Inc., 
of Buffalo, one of the largest agencies 
in upstate New York, representing the 
Continental Casualty for all lines. He 
is a newcomer to insurance and_ his 
viewpoint on the value of income pro- 
tection reflects what the intelligent buyer 
of insurance thinks. Up until last Fall 
Mr. Popp was with the General Electric 
Co., handling credits and_ collections. 
Then Chas. F. Joyce, president of the 
agency and for years a large personal 
writer for the Continental Casualty’s 
disability division, persuaded Earle Popp 
to enter “the green pastures of A. & H. 
production.” With great enthusiasm for 
his new job Mr. Popp tells in his article 
the thrill he gets out of being an acci- 
dent and health man. 














continue to be the case. In other words, 
I recognized the fact that A. & H. cov- 
erage is protection, and treated it in my 
budget on that basis. 
Accepted C. F. Joyce’s Invitation 

With the foregoing in mind, you can 
readily see why I felt like the proverbial 
ton of brick, when Chas. F. Joyce pro- 
posed to me last Fall that I forsake the 
field of credits and collections for the 
“oreen pastures of A. & H. production.” 
Mr. Joyce is one of the pioneer accident 
insurance men in upstate New York ter- 
ritory and, as he pictured to me a bird’s- 
eye view of the history and possibilities 
of the accident and health field, I be- 
came convinced that the surface has 
only been scratched; that the opportuni- 
ties which lie ahead in this field are 
just as great and numerous as_ those 
which have gone before, if not more so. 

During the past six months I have 
found nothing to change this conviction 
—in fact, it has been greatly increased. 
IT have come to see that the A. & H. 
department in a multiple line agency 
such as ours is the feeder for all lines 
written. We find, train and develop 
new agents, and since new blood is the 
secret of constant progress in any field 
of endeavor, our opportunity there is 
unlimited. 


More than ever before I believe that 
A. & H. coverage is basic, fundamental 
and essential to protect a man from the 
possibility of a living, economic death, 
just as life insurance protects his loved 
ones in case of physical death. 

Helps to Maintain Self-Reliance 


Furthermore, during this day and age 
when the tendency seems to be to make 
everyone dependent upon someone else 
so far as possible, and to discourage 
self-reliance, I believe that we are ren- 
dering a real service to a man when 
we sell him A. & H. coverage. :We 
encourage him to stand on his own two 
fect and make proper provision for: ‘his 
own needs rather than ‘passing the buck 
to someone else. 

Finally, T have become thoroughly and 
enthusiastically sold on my own com- 
pany and its product, which, it seems 
to me, is absolutely necessary if one 
hopes to go places at all in any line 
of work. 

Having given my impressions of Acci- 
dent and Health, B. A. (before and after 
joining the Joyce Co.), it seems natural 
to put the two together, and come to 
the conclusion that with such a com- 
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R. B. Pergrem, Richmond, Ky., 


Sells “Income Continuance” 

R. B. Pergrem, general agent at Rich- 
mond, Ky., for the Continental Casualty, 
said recently in Agent’s Record: “Before 
an agent can sell an insurance policy 
with any degree of honesty and pride he 
has to be ‘sold’ himself—first on the 
company, second on the men behind it, 
and third on the policy itself. Producing 
business under conditions such as these 
follows almost automatically. The incen- 
tive is there to build rather than to 
remain inactive.” 

Mr. Pergrem sells “income continu- 
ance,” not insurance policies. He uses 
human interest stories in his presenta- 
tion; he keeps photostatic copies of all 
claims paid which, together with other 
pertinent material, have proved an in- 
valuable aid in selling. His list of quali- 
fications are few and simple—ability to 
make friends, an alert and active mind, 
a “nose” for business and the right 
mental attitude. 


Cincinnati Bar Ass’n Would 
Scrap Monopolistic Law 


Dissatisfaction with administration of 
the Ohio monopolistic compensation act 
has resulted in a proposal by the Cin- 
cinnati Bar Association to scrap the 
present law and enact a new code in 
which the judicial functions now exer- 
cised by the Industrial Commission 





> would be transferred, in large measure, 


to the Common Pleas Courts. 





TRANSFERRED TO NEWARK 

Edwin F. Allen, field assistant, casualty 
lines of the Travelers in Pittsburgh, has 
been transferred to the Newark, N. J., 
office in the same capacity. 





bination it isn’t hard to talk A. & H. 
to folks from the sales standpoint. After 
all, the easiest thing to talk about is 
the thing on which you are completely 
sold yourself, and boy, am I sold on 


. 


Two Special Agents 


(Continued from Page 24) 


writer’s visit—that of education. New 
Jersey is one of the states in which 
healthy strides have been made in this 
direction with the result that producers 
are becoming better equipped to sell 
insurance. So that both new and old 
agents may benefit in increased knowl- 
edge of the business the Bankers In- 
demnity launched a few months ago a 
series of Tuesday afternoon classes at 
the home office, sponsored and encour- 
aged by the parent company, the Amer- 
ican of Newark. Special Agent Cornish 
who has had much to do with mapping 
the program and conducting the classes 
explained that the course has given those 
attending a better foundation and tech- 
nical knowledge. Two hours each week 
has been spent on discussion of casualt\ 
insurance contracts. Clauses have been 
interpreted and examples cited by vari- 
ous speakers as to the ways in which 
each clause might apply to a particular 
case. 

Helpfulness of Educational Classes 

“Tt has been most stimulating to watch 
our class—composed largely of new 
agents—grow in knowledge and confi 
dence in themselves,” said Mr. Cornish 
Continuing he outlined the program: 

“Various underwriters have helped in 
conducting the meetings. Ernest H 
Babbage, vice-president in charge of the 
New Jersey department, is glad to be 
on hand with myself and Mr. Ward, 
ready to welcome and help the students 
The ‘lecturers’ have included Raymond 
A. McGee of the New Jersev depart 
ment, who discussed automobile, public 
liability and compensation coverages; 
William FE. Linklater, who told about 
burglary and plate glass coverage; Ed 
ward H. O’Connor, assistant secretary 
in charge of A. & H., who made these 
lines his lecture theme. The final meet 
ing, held April 16, was conducted by 
Stephen Parker who discussed the in- 
surance analysis survey.” 
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Wade Fetzer, Jr., on Agent’s New Role 


(Continued from Page 3) 


nies is such that an agent is of minor 
importance from that standpoint. There- 
fore, if he is to survive, the agent must 
perform duties other than those which 
formerly made him of the most value. 
What avenues are open? 

His greatest value in my judgment is 
that of instilling in the buyer confidence 
in the companies carrying his insurance. 
In other words, the agent is the con- 
sultant to whom the buyer will go when 
faced with the problem of “separating 
the wheat from the chaff’—placing his 
insurance with good rather than weak 
companies. But no agent can ever hope 
to prove his value if he deals in two 
different grades of insurance. Thus, an 
agent must either represent quality in- 
surance only or price insurance only. If 
he picks the latter he is doomed. He 
is merely preparing his business for the 
mutuals as the price process continues. 
In choosing quality insurance his name 
can become a trade mark of inestimable 
value in the confidence it gives to the 
buver. 

Secondly, an agent makes a place for 
himself today as a salesman of lines of 
insurance in which the risk is not 
obvious, No sales effort is really in- 
volved in delivering a policy of fire in- 
surance or workmen’s compensation. 
But it does require salesmanship to 
make the buyer conscious of the risk 
and importance of fidelity of his em- 
ployes, of boiler explosion, of use and 
occunancy, of products or contractual 
liabilitv. The producer who vigorously 
sells these lines performs a_ valuable 
service, removing for his clients the 
danger of heavy loss from unsuspected 
hazards. 

The agent’s third asset and one which 
should encompass all others, is that of 
counselor. Recognizing that insurance 
is a complex business, the simple, stand- 
ard coverages rarely provide maximum 
or proper coverage. Serious difficulties 
can arise through trivial matters such 
as the name of the insured. There are 
endorsements. many of which could ren- 
resent the difference between a protect- 
ed loss and a bankrupt business. In a 
serious loss some hidden, unsusnected 
clause in the contract may be of vital 
importance. 

Professional Status Needed 

Lawyers, doctors and accountants have 
a value which the layman recognizes 
and voluntarily pays for. It is recog- 
nized that they have devoted countless 
hours of specialized study and training 
to their profession. By following a 
similar procedure we agents can acquire 
a similarly acknowledge value that will 
make the buyer willing to pay our price. 
He will do so with the knowledge that 
it contains a payment for counselor 
service only. But to realize this ob- 
jective means that we must deal with 
the subject of education on a plane 
many times higher than we have done 
heretofore. Wistful thinking for a 
greater prestige among our clients will 
not help—lawyers and doctors did not 
reach their present point of public con- 
fidence simply by wishing for it. They 
focused their attention on the public 
interest, then took major steps to attain 
their goal which was: the highest pos- 
sible level of sound professional counsel 
and service. 

State licensing requirements, were 
raised not in the interest of monopoly 
but so as to protect the public. High 
ethical standards were established and 
maintained, In other words, before and 
after these stages these professions en- 
joyed exactly the degree of prestige 
and confidence that they deserved to 
enjoy. In so doing they have made clear 
the path we must trod so long as we seek 
the same objective. 

Significant Action at Wichita 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has recognized this trend, and 
I believe it is fair to describe the all- 
day educational clinic just held at Wich- 
ita as the most significant of any single 
meeting that has occurred in the insur- 


ance business over a period of many 
years. Obviously, the undertaking is 
too huge for any great accomplishment 
to come immediately out of that meeting. 
However, at this clinic the die was cast, 
and better education of all agents on a 
progressive scale upward was made Pur- 
pose No. 1 of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

Subsequently, the executive committce 
took affirmative action on a motion to 
proceed immediately with steps to put 
this program into operation. It was de- 
cided that, because of the magnitude of 
the subject, our first step would be to 
procure a full-time director of ‘education 
whose first job will be to study all exist- 
ing educational activities; to prepare a 
well integrated and coordinated plan, and 
to assist the officers in setting such plan 
into operation. This program will in- 
clude further development of the highly 
successful short course school idea, such 
as have been carried on in a number of 
states, the extension school idea and 
closer coordination with the established 
universities and other educational insti- 
tutions. Finally, the setting up of me- 
chanics for awarding degrees indicating 
superior scholastic achievement in insur- 
ance which will correspond to the degree 
of Chartered Life Underwriter of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

Obviously, insurance agents must be 
active participants in this program. It 
is intended as a vehicle through which 
the agents, themselves, can so increase 
their counselor value that they will ac- 
quire a new professional status in the 
eyes of the buying public. 

A Challenge 

There is our challenge. A _ perform- 
ance which has been adequate in the 
past is not going to be adequate in the 
future any more than the early success 
of the Model T Ford car guaranteed 
the future of the Ford Motor Co. Our 
economic position of the future will be 
vastly different from that of the past. 
For those who will pay the price our 
future importance as insurance counsel- 
ors will be greater than it has ever been 
in the past. Those who will not pay the 
price had better go into another line of 
business. Their days are numbered in 
our business. 

To the extent that we attain a coun- 
selor value on a par with that in other 
professions to that extent will we become 
immune to any efforts made now or in 
the future to eliminate the agent. 





Sales Philosophy 


Some one has said: “It is only when 
we are green that we grow.” The suc- 
cessful agent will stay green and grow 
and in the growing process build up his 
premium income. 

- -e wi 

A great deal of the mystery which clouds 
the production of fidelity premiums will 
vanish into thin air if agents are willing 
to admit that they are “green hands.” 
Then home office officials and fieldmen 
can proceed to explain the elementary 
and essential points of Fidelity forms 
and coverages, simply and clearly. 

—Loyalty Group 


Play on Word “Dough” 


A slogan “It Takes Dough” works 
effectively for W. L. Thomas, agency 
director, for A. & H. lines, Massachu- 
setts Bonding, in California. He says 
the mention of “dough” (money) catches 
the prospect’s attention immediately. 
The idea worked up into a bulletin or 
letter helps his agents to “close” hesi- 
tant accident insurance prospects. It 
goes like this: 

“Fill in an amount he'll have to pay 
the “D” doctor, “U” the undertaker, “G” 
grocer and “H” hospital—skipping “O” 
for the present. When he asks what the 
“O” stands for, then you have him. It 
represents nothing. Exactly the amount 
he has to meet expenses when he has 
no accident insurance. 

—Massachusetts Bonding Concentrator. 














Views on Public Opinion Research 


Expressing his views on the 


value of public opinion research, Wade Fetzer, 


Jr., believes that too much reliance within the insurance business has been placed 
on the information reported by prejudiced parties as to buyer likes and dislikes. 


He argues that other lines of industry 
trained and disinterested independent 


have made advantageous use of specially 
counsel in sampling public opinion, thus 


being able to predetermine accurately buyer reactions of each step in their mer- 


chandising program. Such 


a scientific survey applied to insurance would probably 


report conditions uncomplimentary to both company and agent groups, but Mr. 
Fetzer feels that buyer attitudes will manifest themselves sooner or later “whether 


we do anything about it or not.” 


Therefore, he says: 


“The sooner we ascertain 


what those attitudes are the better chance we have of adjusting our own picture 
in such a way as to prevent any negative verdict toward insurance on the part 


of the public.” 

















Roy A. Duffus Offers 25 Sales Tips 
Which Sold $50,000 in Premiums 


Roy A. Duffus, Rochester agent, has been making a sales talk on “Streamlined 
1940 Production Methods” around the country over the past year which has served 


to stimulate many producers with a desire to sell more business. 
literature which Mr. Duffus makes available to his audiences 
five sales tips which produced $50,000 in premiums. 


Among the 
is a list of twenty- 
These are offered by Mr. 


Duffus in a spirit of helpfulness as a member of the educational committee of the 


National Association of Insurance Agents. 
The suggestions follow: 


James Johnston Agency. 


1 O. L. & T. policies on buildings 
rented to others, and heated by oil, 
should have property damage liability 
coverage added immediately. 

2. Insure hand trucks where used off 
the premises of insured. 

3. Add executive officers without 
charge, as additional assured, on all lia- 
bility policies written for corporations. 

4. See that limits of liability are ade- 

quate on risks such as schools, hotels 
and hospitals where the catastrophe 
hazard, on a large number of persons, 
is present. 
5. Remember the half-rate rule on 
additional dwellings on residence lia- 
bility policies; and include both, husband 
and wife as_ insured, without extra 
charge. 

6. Suggest 90-day automatic coverage 
public liability insurance to large hold- 
ers of real estate. 

7. Watch for the need for alteration 
permits on liability risks. 

8. Watch for the need for contract- 
ual liability insurance. Many firms, 
especially the renters of parking sta- 
tions, are signing “hold harmless” con- 
tracts and leases. 

When you deliver sign bonds, advise 
your assured to include the liability 
of the municipality on O. L. & T. 
policies at the standard charge of $2.50. 
This charge covers the “hold-harmless” 
agreement with the city where signs, 
canopies, driveways, oil tanks, etc., are 
concerned. 

9. Products liability premiums have 
increased 1,000% in the past few years. 
Where a product is sold country-wide 
such coverage is important. It is cost- 
ly to defend a suit a thousand miles 
from home. A deductible form is often 
attractive to a client. 


Boiler Insurance Tips 


10. Many banks and other holders of 
real estate still have several boiler 
policies with basic charges on each. 

11. Many boiler policies fail to in- 
clude coverage on pressure tanks. 

12. Indefinite suspension on_ boiler 
policies has been overlooked where two 
or more boilers are operated. This is 
true of many hotels and hospitals, and 
other buildings in which boilers are 
alternated. 

13. Furnace explosion losses are fre- 
quent. Be sure your client knows the 
difference between that and boiler ex- 
plosion, in writing! 

14. Experience rate all plate glass 
risks over $200 in yearly premiums. 
Banks generally have premiums that 
size, On One or more policies, 

15. Give the discount for “semi-ex- 
terior” glass that is more than 72 inches 
from the street line. 

16. On compensation insurance: Give 


In Rochester he is secretary of the 


the benefit of semi-annual or quarterly 
audit if premium warrants. 

17. Where there is any question about 
the classification of operations as in- 
dicated in the schedule of the work- 
men’s compensation policy, place under 
Item No. 5 these words: “If any, to 
be covered at the manual rates therefor.” 

18. Rewrite policies to expire at 
times most convenient for your assured’s 
bookkeeping and premium payment pur- 
poses. 

19. Public utility companies should 
not be charged on their auto liability 
policies for pole trailers. 

20. Public utility companies should 
not pay commercial car liability rates 
for “installation-body” cars. 


Watch Garage Liability Policies 


21. Watch those garage liability poli- 
cies: Add property damage and collision 
coverage on automobile greasing hoists. 
Personal injury coverage is on the lia- 
bility policy. 

But: It excludes damage to cars owned 
by or in the custody of the insured. 
Such protection, on the full coverage 
basis, may be written on the elevator 
policy form for $22.50. 

22. Remember the Garage Keepers 
Legal Liability policy. 

Cars do burn or are stolen while in 
the custody of a garage or parking 
station. 

23. Tell the auto sales agency about 
the 10-day automatic coverage on auto 
liability and fire policies. It may save 
you a midnight call to transfer coverage 
when a client changes cars. 

24. Tell auto and plate glass dealers 
about the comprehensive coverage on 
auto glass. When they sell replacement 
glass to a customer, they should tell him 
it is covered under the comprehensive 
policy. 

25. Some agents still forget that all 
safes in the premises may be included 
without extra charge under a safe burg- 
lary policy. 


‘BELIEVE-IT-OR-NOT’ FOR RIPLEY 


The head of one of the oldest insur- 
ance agencies in the country, which has 
been operated continuously by the same 
family, once made Ripley’s “Believe-It- 
Or-Not” column. William N. Hoffman, 
of Hoffman Insurance Agency, Coving- 
ton, Ky., is the man. 

The business was started in 1847 by 
William Hoffman, the great-grandfather 
of the present proprietor. The nine liv- 
ing descendants of the founder of the 
agency are all in the insurance business, 
five having general insurance agencies, 
two are life insurance agents and iwo 
state agents for fire insurance compa- 
nies. 





—The Marylander 
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“Yes, Sir 
Every city and town we are flying over 
is covered by a full-time or part-time 
Hooper-Holmes inspector.” 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, INC. 


102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
10,497 3,342 31.8 
14,029 8,029 57.2 
$2,311,027 $920,053 39.8% 
$58,115 $18,224 31.4 
20,260 78,388 35.6 
98,118 78,163 79.7 
212,285 99,461 46.9 
32,399 12,450 38.4 
44,088 55,580 126.1 
15,956 6,406 . 40.1 
30,233 13,124 43.4 
57,852 26,300 45.5 
1,524 756 49.6 
2,564 48 1.9 
$773,394 $388,900 50. 3% 
$22,198,179 $13,809,458 62.2 
$22,198,179 $13,809,458 62.2% 
$31,388 $11,394 36.3 
19,000 10,392 54.7 
463,413 202,514 43.7 
296,587 135,027 45.5 
396,657 187,072 47.2 
13,971 14,942 107.0 
16,548 13,077 79.0 
52,230 20,430 39.1 
91,849 31,742 34.6 
151,016 72,676 48.1 
6,101 5,047 82.7 
3,006 —1,569 —52.2 
$1,541,766 $702,744 45.6% 
$75,805 $42,279 55.8 
111,113 76,055 68.4 
206,187 81,423 39.5 
394,689 79,679 20.2 
189,771 25,498 13.4 
23,841 4,078 17.1 
820,770 318,705 38.8 
43,742 26,761 61.2 
137,210 33,899 24.7 
$2,003,128 $688,377 34.4% 
$1,520,531 $521,684 34.3 
497,685 413,747 83.1 
3,747,662 1,056,461 28.2 
2,860,842 990,284 34.6 
6,451,527 2,924,884 5.3 
$15,078,247 $5,907,060 39.2% 
$35,629 $15,622 43.8 
12,542 591 47 
363,707 174,828 48.1 
408,985 152,613 373 
452,676 347,495 76.8 
20,472 4,956 24.2 
28,869 3,077 10.7 
44,794 15,174 33.9 
107,491 50,185 46.7 
79,359 33,446 42.1 
2,940 1,300 44.2 
9,469 1,524 16.1 
$1,566,933 $800,811 51.1% 
$138,445 $53,079 38.3 
23,789 9,115 38.3 
841 2,600 309.2 
1,066,750 494,424 46.3 
1,040,473 470,522 45.2 
1,032,043 417,851 40.5 
498,131 132,381 26.6 
599,381 83,793 14.0 
92,512 36,114 39.0 
219,587 70,692 322 
236,167 114,511 48.5 
18,358 8,630 47.0 
44,026 75a) 17.1 
3,052 574 18.8 
$5,013,555 $1,901,807 37.9% 
$1,232 ree aio 
312,209 111,237 35.6 
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Employers Liability Finds Ola 
Burglary Policy Issued in 1832 


While it is thought by some that the 
first burglary policy written in this 
country was dated about 1885, the Em- 
ployers’ Liability has discovered a bur- 
glary or housebreaking policy issued 
August 4, 1832. The policy was issued 
by the New York Equitable Insurance 
Co. for a consideration of $10 to William 
B. Bolles in the sum of $1,000 on house- 
hold furnishings and $250 on silver plate 
in a house at 156 Chamber Street. Oddly 
enough it isn’t plain from the way the 
policy is written whether the $250 is 
included in the $1,000 or whether it is 
additional, for on another line of the 
text the face of the policy is stated as 
$1,000, whereas in the insuring clause. 
which is written in longhand, the two 
amounts are named. 

S. A. Halsey Found Policy 

This old policy was brought to the 
attention of the Employers’ by 5S. A. 
Halsey, New York insurance broker, 
who showed it to E. J. Sutcliffe of the 
New York office, who forwarded it to 
the home office. The assured named in 
the policy was Mr. Halsey’s uncle. 

The April issue of Employers’ Pioneer 
comments on this old document, direct- 
ing attention to the following paragraph 
in its text: 

“XII. In case of the prevalence of any 








malignant or infectious diseases, as afore- 


said, and the insurance against Robbery, 
Theft or other felonious stealing or 
carrying away, of the property insured 
consequent thereon, this latter risk shall 
not be deemed to commence or take 
effect until the building or buildings 
shall be examined, reported upon, and 
the report approved as above mentioned, 
before such building or buildings shall 
be shut up and abandoned, nor until 
all keys &c. belonging to the outer 
fastenings of such building or buildings 
shall be delivered into the custody of 
this Company, which will not be liable 
for any loss of, or injury or damage to 
the property insured while not in the 
possession of such keys, &c. And in 
case of this latter insurance, a satisfac- 
tory inventory of the property insured 
may also be required.” 

The Pioneer observes: 
ent day policy contract is a great im- 
provement is quite evident. Yet certain 
basic similarities are interesting to note. 
We believe it worth careful study. The 
underwriter doesn’t have to worry about 
the ‘prevalence of any pestilential or ma- 
lignant disease.’ He doesn’t have to check 
to make sure that all his policyholders 
turn over to him ‘all keys, etc., belong- 
ing to the outer fastenings of such 
building or buildings’ on their way to 


,” 


the ‘pest house’. 


“That the pres- 
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Zurich General Accident 
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Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
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Auto Prop. Damage 
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Other Prop. Damage < 
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THE TNA PLAN 


One of the most successful 
Insurance Sales Plans ever Developed 


CEczleades ite \S*4: 


SOME OF THE 


In addition to the sales value 


of the — —— of 1922 — “Insurance Chart for Commercial Risks’ (and 
ae a a other forms for making Commercial surveys) 
nounced the Plan of inestima- released. 


ble value to them. 





1924 — Atna Plan Instruction Folder (forerunner of the 
present comprehensive manuals) and First Com- 
mercial Questionnaire. 


1925 — Atna Plan featured in national advertising for first 
time, with full page ads in “Time” and other 
leading magazines. 





1928 — First Personal Atna Plan forms and questionnaire. 
1932 — First complete Personal Atna Plan _ instruction 
manuals. 
1933 — First complete Commercial Atna Plan instruction 
t b manual. 
it pays Oo e an 1934 — First full-time Atna Plan Department established 


sETNA-IZER! ee 


1935 — Atna Plan Visible Record for Commercial risks. 


1936 — Atna Plan Visible Record for Personal risks. 
It pays to be 1937 — “Visual Selling’ charts introduced. 


ZTNA- IZED! 1938 — The Control Card, copyrighted feature for use in 


connection with Commercial Atna Plans, released. 





1939 — “Program of Agency Service” introduced as supple- 
mentary to insurance analysis. 


1940—A revolutionary announcement very soon, 
greatly simplifying the making of Commer- 
cial surveys. 


THE AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 








AND AFFFILIATED COMPANIES HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Case History From a Broker's File 
Proves it Pays to Stick to Clients 
If Original Order “Scratches the Surface” Properly More 


Business Bound to Result; Experiences with 
Stock Broker, Doctor and Actor 


By Mervin L. Lane, New York 


To me the fascinating thing about the 
insurance business is that, even after 
twenty-five years of continuous activity, 
I am still enthusiastic about my work. 
And one of my pet enthusiasms is the 
conviction that if you stick to a new 
client during the early months of his 
patronage, business is obtainable far in 
excess of the original order. 

By “sticking” to the new client, I, of 
course, do not mean “parking on his 
doorstep” as if his place of business were 
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A Steady Producer 


The author has demonstrated over the 
past quarter century his ability to pro- 
duce business in both good and_ bad 
times. For many years he sold only 
life insurance. Then in 1935 he became 
an insurance broker after resigning as 
a general agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life. Writing all lines and doing 
plenty of direct mail advertising, Mr. 
Lane doubled his production last year 
over that of 1938 and so far this year 
has doubled his 1939 business. His 
theme: “It pays to stick to a new client” 
is backed up by case history worthy of 
the attention of any agent or broker 
sincerely interested in making good as 
a salesman of insurance. 














a branch office. But I do mean feeding 
him in easy doses ideas concerning other 
lines of insurance. Then, if the initial 
order “scratches the surface” properly, 
more business is bound to result—and 
that goes regardless of the size of the 
original order. 

Three interesting cases come to mind, 
all of them having been closed during 
the last twelve months. As actual case 
history from my files they prove, that 
we must expose ourselves to new clients 
—not simply accept a recommendation, 
make a new friend, get the order—and 
then promptly forget the new name. 
Here are the facts and results to date 
of these accounts: 

Case No. 1 

One of my friends told me to go down- 
town to see the manager of a Wall Street 
house. These people cleared their busi- 
ness through another firm, but when I 
called I was told they needed a payroll 
holdup policy and nothing else. The man 
I saw said: “If this is too small an 
order for you to bother with, I'll pass it 
on to some other broker.” He said it 
in a nice way, and wasn’t trying to be 
flippant. I told him, of course, that I 
would be happy to be of service and glad 
to get an order, even if it were for only 
a $10 premium. 

During the next month I stopped in 
one day and found they were in the 
throes of moving to another floor. | 
offered to arrange the necessary transfer 
of their insurance. My man said: “It’ll 
be nice of you to do that but I don’t 
think you should as it will upset our 
relationship with the other insurance 
broker. We feel it is wise to keep these 
policies with him.” I told him I would 
handle the matter anyway, emphasizing 
that the “broker of record” would not 
be changed in any event. I handled 
the changes on that basis, and later re- 
turned the policies. 

There was no further business for 
some little while. But ten months after 
the original contact 1 received a ’phone 
call to “come to the office at once.” I 
went. It was an inland marine order, 
and the premium was $14,377. They said, 
frankly, that the reason my firm was 
getting the business was because I had 
shown at the outset a willingness to be 


pie 


MERVIN L. LANE 


of service, regardless of the size of the 
order, an experience they had not had 
with others in our field. 


Case No. 2. 


This is the story about a young doctor 
client of mine who needed a_ $1,000 
burglary policy on his personal effects— 
while in a room in which he lived at 
a local hospital. He explained he had 
spoken to another broker who told him 
it was not worth bothering about — 
that no company liked to write such 
lines, and a good Segal lock would be the 
best insurance policy for him. Well, I 
didn’t find it easy to place this line, but 
I sold the idea to one underwriter, who 
took it. The doctor was most apprecia- 
tive. Since that time the $21 premium 
has grown. An accident policy with a 
$74 premium, a camera floater with a 
$14 premium. The burglary policy now 
has a $66 annual premium. 

In addition my doctor friend bought 
a fire policy and then passed along a 
recommendation which resulted in a 
$40,000 life policy with an annual pre- 
mium of $1,172. And as an off-shoot 
of this new client who started with a 
sizeable life policy on the “say-so” of 
the doctor, I sold him an accident policy 
carrying an annual premium of $176. 
And so can you blame me for saying: 
Stick to ’em boys, and they’ll stick to 
you. 

Case No. 3 

He was seated at a dressing table in 
the star’s dressing room, in a theatre 
off Broadway, New York City. It was 
5:15 p.m. and the Saturday matinee had 
concluded. A good friend of mine had 
brought me to the theatre to meet the 
actor, because, as he had told me over 
the telephone, “he’s ripe for an an- 
nuity.” And having been given enough 
preliminary information, such as age, 
income, etc., I was there, fully prepared, 
with the necessary figures and forms in 
my coat pocket. My friend was the 
first to speak. 

“Jack,” he said, “I want you to meet 
my friend, Mervin Lane—he’s the fel- 
low I told you would look after your 
annuity.” Jack was in the act of re- 
moving grease paint from his face, pre- 
paratory to going out to dinner. His 
back was to us, and to the door. In- 
stead of turning to greet us, he simply 
looked into the mirror before him, caught 





my eye and said “How doo.” There was 
a short pause. My friend said: “Mer- 
vin can give you all the dope. What 
I told you was sketchy and just from 
what I knew about my own annuity. 
I’m an actor, not an insurance man.” 

Jack paid little attention. Turning to 
me, he said: “Have you got a blank for 
me to sign?” 

I immediately produced an applica- 
tion blank, and realized I would not need 
the figures I had so carefully prepared. 
He signed the blank. I put it in my 
pocket. Jack then said: 

“Let me have the blank for a minute, 
will you, Lane, I want to see the name 
of the company.” I handed it to him, 
told him the name of the company—a 
fine, old New England institution, strong 
and conservative. He said just one 
thing. “Do they have a building as big 
as the Metropolitan Life?” I said they 
had a very large building. He said: 
“Okay, run in after next Saturday’s 
matinee, and I'll give you the money.” 


Plenty of Business Followed 

That was the beginning. The original 
sale involved an annual premium of 
$1,060, and this was followed by a second 
application eleven months later, calling 
for a $3,000 annual premium. During 
the intervening eleven months, I sold 
him a burglary policy (no one had ever 
suggested that he carry that sort of 
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protection in a hotel—in fact, he thought 
it wasn’t issued). He bought accident 
insurance with an annual premium of 
$250. He bought a personal effects 
floater with a premium of $35, automobile 
insurance with better than $100 pre- 
mium, and a fire insurance policy with 
a $25 premium. 

Now, the interesting part of this story 
is that this actor, a top-flight artist, be- 
longs to an actors’ club which has many 
insurance men as members. I do not 
belong to it. 

In conclusion let me repeat: If you 
will stick to the new customer, you need 
never worry about whether he will be 
an “old customer” years from now. And, 
if you stick to him, you can really help 
your client to buy intelligently, and to 
the general satisfaction of all concerned. 
Try it. I can assure you it pays! 


GOOD WILL DEFINED 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has defined Good Will as: The 
disposition of the customer to return to 


the place where he has been well served. 





30 YEARS WITH AETNA C. & S. 
W. H. Grimshaw, court bond superin- 
tendent in the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
observed his thirtieth anniversary with 
the company on April 16. 





Country-wide Experience 





(Continued from Page 7) 


Company 
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Travelers Indemnity .............. 


Travelers Insurance Co................. 


United States Casualty................ 


United States F. & G........... 


United States Guarantee............... 


Universal Indemnity .............. 


Western Casualty & Surety......... 


Yorkshire Indemnity .................. 


Zurich General Accident............... 


Stock Cos. 


Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1935 $ 4,521,966 $ 3,385,744 748 
1936 3,360,292 1,794,727 53.4 
1937 3,280,242 1,677,775 51.1 
1938 3,065,635 1,251,389 40.8 
1939 3,028,540 1,454,936 48.0 
1935 10,078,451 3,037,525 30.1 
1936 10,402,346 3,057,350 29.4 
1937 10,832,447 3,245,819 30.0 
1938 11,366,317 3,876,383 34.1 
1939 13,229,091 4,779,682 36.1 
1935 52,257,747 25,602,093 49.0 
1936 57,259,283 26,829,672 46.9 
1937 62,786,307 27,406,428 43.7 
1938 59,665,714 26,643,561 44.6 
1939 56,591,879 25,537,884 45.1 
1935 5,404,019 3,021,953 55.9 
1936 5,274,661 2,305,619 43.7 
1937 6,171,911 2,807,056 45.4 
1938 6,171,780 3,025,669 49.0 
1939 6,388,905 3,308,845 51.8 
1935 29,966,981 16,572,216 55.3 
1936 32,405,419 14,981,959 46.2 
1937 34,366,203 15,727,078 458 
1938 32,946,567 14,005,988 42.5 
1939 33,493,855 12,848,829 38.4 
1935 $461,215 1,335,851 29.9 
1936 4,844,827 1,503,160 31.0 
1937 5,235,925 1,537,274 29.4 
1938 5,391,363 1,570,791 29.1 
1939 5,405,224 1,671,795 30.9 
1935 399,953 227,910 57.0 
1936 341,818 197,122 57.7 
1937 291,478 164,178 56.3 
1938 254,758 102,032 40.1 
1939 223,662 142,543 63.7 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 : =e 
1939 137,515 43,330 31.5 
1935 832,703 339,871 10.8 
1936 817,449 281,068 34.4 
1937 883,116 296,892 33.6 
1938 885,927 355,617 1.2 
1939 982,996 442,996 $5.1 
1935 11,540,618 6,163,907 53.4 
1936 12,528,273 6,267,531 50.0 
1937 15,194,835 7,337,059 18.3 
1938 14,612,855 5,857,604 410.1 
1939 13,310,166 5,814,229 43.7 
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Sales Experiences of An A. & H. Star 


R. K. Lake of Chicago, Specialist for Most of His 23- Year Career, Sees 


Acci 


Insurance confronted 
by a very definite challenge these days 
and that is—How are we going to write 
more insurance and thereby increase our 
answer to that challenge 
accident in- 
that has held 


producers are 


income? My 


is—through the medium of 


surance. This is a subject 


first place in my interest in the multiple 


lines during most of the twenty-three 


vears that I have been in this business. 
This field 


have used 


insurance is dear to me 
accident insurance 
line, but a_ builder 
I look upon it as 


because I 
not only as a lead 
of the multiple lines. 
offering the greatest possibility in the 
rapid development of income, Notwith- 
standing the fact that the most of my 
time is put in on accident insurance, | 
have developed a multiple business ex- 
ceeding one dollar for every dollar of 
accident premiums. To me every one 


above the age of 16 is a potential pros- 
pect. Specializing on a definite line of 
insurance is much easier in a city the 
size of Chicago than in smaller places 
because there practically is no end to 
the calls that can be made, even under 
an intensive schedule. However, even in 
smaller places I would consider it to 


to lead out with accident 
setting up 
which to 


my advantage 
insurance for the purpose of 
a base and a foundation on 
build business. 


A Natural Entering Wedge 


Selling accident insurance should not 
prevent us from thinking of other lines 
of insurance. We should just naturally 
and frequently nose into other lines in 
circulating among prospects and custom- 
ers. There are times when accident in- 
surance is definitely an entering wedge, 
the medium through which we become 
acquainted. Through the sale of a $21.50 
accident premium I have developed over 
the past five years, directly and indirect- 
ly, an account exceeding $15,000 in mul- 
tiple annual premiums. 

45 Prospects A Week 
so-called 


Speaking about the “Green 


Sheet” program that has been so suc 
cessful in the office of W. A. Alex: vadev 
& Co., here’s the way it works: each 


morning three days a week an Sean 
containing a green sheet with fifteen 
names and addresses and also with fif- 
teen three by five cards containing these 
names and addresses, is put on the desk 
of our accident specialists. Thus the 
agent gets forty-five names a week of 
people on whom he is supposed to call 


regarding a circular or folder that has 
been previously mailed. We know that 
the agent in following un these calls 


after day and week after week will 
not only secure immediate business, but 
will build a prospect file the value of 
which is immeasurable as time goes bv. 
The agent is not necessarily confined 
to calling on these forty-five prospects, 
but we know that if he is alive and on 
the job he will run in a good many 
extra calls all the time he is circulating. 
The main thought is to set up a definite 
program of work—to keep the agent 
circulating not only among prospects, 
but eventually among customers; to ex- 
pose himself continually. The simplicity 
of this method has probablv caused some 
of our boys at times to think this pro- 
gram not worth while. But in almost 


day 


Often Overlooked, He Says 








Accident Ins. His Lead Line 


Raymond K. Lake, author of this 
article, has been in demand at accident 
insurance conventions because of his 
practical sales advice in the field in 
which he has been so successful. Speak- 
ing straight from the shoulder in ex- 
pressing his views on this page, Mr. 
Lake recommends (1) use accident in- 
surance not only as a lead line but as 
a builder of multiple lines; (2) supply- 
ing agents with regular number of pros- 


pects each week—a system that has 
worked in W. A. Alexander & Co.,, 
which he represents; (3) give a client 
complete protection, and (4) concen- 
trate on types of risk often overlooked 
such as business women and members 
of clients’ families. With great con- 


viction he says: “A large percentage of 
my claims are business producers.” He 
personally welcomes claimants who come 
into the Alexander agency and escorts 
them to the claims department where 
speedy given. Mr. Lake is 
recognized of the leading accident 
producers of the country. 


service is 
as one 








every instance they come back to it, 
convinced that it is the best method. 
From the standpoint of the buyer, who 


buys accident insurance? Here is where 
lots of educational work is needed. 
Many business men do not give the 
proper consideration to what is the most 
valuable asset they possess; their ca- 
pacity and ability to be on the job and 
make a living. This man has bought 
life insurance for the protection of his 
family and perhaps partly from an in- 
vestment standpoint. He may carry lia- 


on his car. He probably 
household, 


bility insurance 
carries fire insurance on his 















PARTICIPATING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR THE NEEDS 
YOU CAN FORESEE! 


perhaps burglary insurance. We suggest 
to this man, “Why safeguard and pro- 
tect all of these things that your income 
has caused to exist and not protect the 
income? The cost of a modern accident 
policy is so negligible compared to what 
it stands ready to do for you if occa- 
sion arises.” We should also recom- 
mend: “Don’t spend so much money on 
the carrying of life insurance that you 
cannot afford to protect the thing that 
pays for it.” I urge the prospect to 
set up a proper balance in the carrying 


of his various coverages. 
The Necktie to Real Insurance 


In regard to the cheaper forms of ac- 
cident insurance such as newspaper poli- 
cies, I think it is my job and yours to 
perform some educational work in this 
regard and try, in an intelligent man- 
ner, to show the prospect not only the 
value of his newspaper policy but the 
value and need for a real income protec- 
tion incorporating medical and hospital 
care and covering all kinds of accidents. 
The prospect does not have a measuring 
stick to go by enabling him to tell what 
$1 or $3 should buy in the way of acci- 
dent insurance merchandise. Therefore, 
he is not aware of the fact that the 
cheaper policy is just the necktie to real 
insurance. 

Slant on Hospitalization Insurance 


There is also too much confusion in 
the minds of the public through the 
issuance of so many types and forms of 
accident, medical reimbursement and 
hospitalization insurance in both the 
independent and Group forms of con- 
tracts. The accident insurance agent 
frequently discovers that the buyer has 
such insurance only to find that  per- 
haps he has Group insurance in either 
accident or hospitalization or an inde- 





NONCANCELLABLE 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 


INSURANCE FOR THE 

NEEDS YOU 
CAN'T 

FORESEE! 





MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life » Accident and Sickness 


SPRINGFIELD, 





Insurance 


MASSACHUSETTS 





dent Insurance As Builder of Multiple Lines; Women As Buyers 





Moffct St udio 
LAKE 


RAYMOND K. 


pendent hospitalization policy which 
does not give him real income protec- 
tion. Then, too, we have accident cov- 
erages hooked onto motor club automo- 
bile policies. The latest is a_ similar 
type of coverage that can be secured 
with our own automobile form. 

I am in favor of group coverage and 
in favor of hospitalization protection, but 
feel that the A. & H. salesman must 
strengthen his backbone a little and get 
back to the first principles of why ac- 
cident insurance came into existence— 
and that is for income protection. My 
own experience indicates that the medical 
coverage is still the spare tire and not 
the automobile itself. Personally TI in- 
tend to continue preaching the need for 
income protection. 


Lines Which Need More Pushing 


How manvy of us give attention to push- 
ing the need of accident insurance among 
the members of our clients’ families? 
Many times our customer can be sold 
a medical reimbursement policy for his 
wife or for his son or daughter who 
may be a student in college. And the 
fact that we have developed a policy 
that gives such medical and_ hospital 
care to members of the family other 
than the bread-winner, is definitely an- 
other sign of the progress of our acci- 
dent business. This opens up an avenue 
to business that should not be over- 


looked. 


Another avenue to accident business 
which is not given the nroner consid- 
eration is the sale of accident insurance 
to women in the business world. Better 
than 20% of the accident insurance busi- 
ness that I have written in recent vears 
has been sold to business women. Manv 
of them hold secretarial positions and 
even those in clerical positions can af- 
ford and should have accident insur- 
ance protection. The business women, 
T believe, understands that her income 
is just as valuable as that of a business 
man, that this income should be pro- 
tected, at least part way. And then a 


great many of them are flattered in 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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“What It Means To Build Public 
Relations Among My Customers” 


By Clyde E. Dalrymple, Milwaukee 


General Agent, Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 


3uilding public relations is the very 
foundation—the permanence—of every 
successful insurance agency. But many 
ask the question, “What do you mean 
by building public relations?” Building 
public relations among my customers 
and future clients means having them: 
1. Like my company—and its prod- 

uct. 
2. Like me—and my way of doing 


things. 
3. Realize the vital part that all 
forms of insurance plays in every 


business and profession and just how 

it affects the happiness, security and 

plans of everyone. 

The backbone of the insurance busi- 
ness is that priceless ingredient—the 
honor and integrity of the maker. Com- 
pany management is constantly mindful 
that it is fulfilling a public trust. Com- 
panies I represent are leading the way 
to meet the buyer’s idea of what he 
wants, rather than to change his wants 
to the type of coverage and service that 
they would like to offer. They are striv- 
ing ceaselessly and successfully to pro- 
vide ever better products, at the lowest 
possible price range, but not at the ex- 
pense of quality. By so doing they are 
affording more comprehensive coverage 
and are opening fields of opportunity for 
more new business from more and more 
people who require sound and complete 
protection. The broad, liberal coverages 
as afforded by financially sound stock 
companies have always been and always 
will be, the choice of the ever-increasing 
intelligent and critical buyer of insur- 
ance. 

With this energetic, intelligent cooper- 
ation from my company associates, my 
obligation is to create in the minds of 
clients and the public, a greater appre- 
ciation of my agency in arranging and 
providing for their insurance needs. 

Knowledge of Contracts 


That I shall have a thorough knowl- 
edge of my contracts—all the provisions 
and exclusions—my manuals—and com- 
pany practices that I may always correct- 
ly advise and counsel with the client is 
my first obligation to the insurance buyer 
and to the company. We agents must 
not only keep up with the times, but 
by constant study and application ‘keep 
ahead of the game. The more we know 
about our business, the more the public 
will like us personally—and as a group— 
and like our product. 

An equal obligation is loyalty which 
means loyalty to policyholder and com- 
pany. This comes only through long 
association, understanding, fair treat- 
ment and mutual respect and confidence. 
Endeavor to have the policyholder un- 
derstand exactly what his policy covers 
and what it does not, that there may 
be no reflection against either the insur- 
ance profession, the company or the 
has no 


agency. “Let the buyer beware” 
place in my agency. 
Let the Seller Beware 
Realizing that the insurance buyer of 
today wants to know more about the 





Rice Studios 
DALRYMPLE 
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product and service he is about to buy, 
I subscribe to the principle, “Let the 
Seller Beware.” When a buyer refuses 
certain coverage which I believe most 
essential, the letter attached to the pol- 
icy at the time of delivery again urges 
his further consideration. 

The keystone of my agency must of 
necessity be—my own conduct—energy 
and reliability—because in many cases I 
am the company in the minds of the 
public. My personal appearance must 
reflect the success of my agency. I must 
dress neatly—not gaudy. My carriage 
shall be erect, for who could ever convey 
confidence and reliability with his chin 
on the pavement. Every individual likes 
to believe he is patronizing a successful 
agency. It has well been said—a com- 
pany is known by the agents it does not 
keep. Then too, my office associates 
must always extend a cordial welcome— 
careful and courteous attention to the 
most trivial want and—an adieu convey- 
ing their pleasure in being able to serve. 
Business goes where it is welcome and 
stays where it is treated kindly and 
courteously. Active participation by all 
associates of my agency in community, 
civic and fraternal affairs is urgently 
advised, in making and keeping lasting 
friendships. It is equally important to 
cooperate with competitors by being an 
active member of our trade associations. 


Contacts With Policyholders 


A prompt visit to the policyholder 
when suffering a loss or while disabled 
is most essential as that is the period 
when his confidence in insurance protec- 
tion is increased. He remains an en- 
thusiastic client and becomes a messen- 
ger of goodwill for the company and the 
agency. I shall always guard his inter- 
ests as my own—fulfill the obligation of 
the Golden Rule—carry a cheerful coun- 
tenance and a sympathetic ear, and when 
the claim is ready for payment make 


it known that his reimbursement is 
gladly paid by the company. Personal 
attention to the policyholder at such 
times is an investment that pays good 
dividends. 

An agent shall conduct his business 
upon a friendly basis. By rendering all 
service needed, he will elevate himself 
and his business. He will see himself 
as an agent of an institution rendering 
a service larger than the person who 
pays the premiums appreciates. I al- 
ways believe it is well to do just a little 
more, than is expected of me to do. 

There is competition and there always 
will be, but there is much that each of 
us can do about it. We have too many 
unqualified agents and by educational 
work and by proper qualification laws 
these may possibly be eliminated, there- 
by raising the dignity of our profession 
in the eyes of the public. 


Many Uninsured Waiting To Be Sold 


More agents can build public relations 
by supplying protection that meets the 
need of the great multitude of uninsured. 
The public is becoming more insurance 
minded. Many are waiting to be sold. 
Sometimes it takes a long time to write 
new business, but once written, they 
stay, and after all, that is what counts. 
This is constructive competition. To 
nirate on business already in effect is 
destructive competition. 

Many insurance buyers make a prac- 
tice of mentioning other companies and 
agents, and plans of participating insur- 
ance to test the mettle of the salesman. 
When an agent speaks against another 
agent or company, he is rocking his own 
boat. No producer should ever say that 
another policy is “no good” or say any- 
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being made to realize the value of thir 
time. Many times they are surprised 
to learn that they can purchase a man’s 
form of coverage along this line. It has 
been my experience in fact, that the 
business woman looks upon her accident 
policy with more seriousness, and pays 
her premiums more promptly than many 
business men, 


Claim Handling as Sales Aid 


Finally, handling of claims for cus- 
tomers is a sure-fire production aid. | 
personally insist upon my claimant com- 
ing to the office and permitting me to 
take him to our. claims department. 
There his claim is promptly adjusted 
and very much to his surprise he finds 
that in a few minutes’ time he has his 
claim draft. So many times a claimant 
expects to have to wait a few days or 
a week before he is paid. This kind 
of claim service most always means a 
piece of business. It is at this time that 
he truly realizes the need and the value 
of accident insurance and often volun- 
tarily admits that he probably should 
have had twice as much accident insur- 
ance. I try to put him in that frame 
of mind. I count on a large percentage 
of my claims to produce business. 


thing against any part of the insurance 
business. Should he do so, he will cause 
a wave of suspicion against his entire 
profession. When all is said and done, 
if I cannot sell my company and its 
product and faith in me, then I should 
not criticize the fellow who can do a 
better job of selling. 

My agency is peculiarly constituted 
in classification of business in that it is 
growing up on accident and health and 
automobile, with the other lines following 
as they may. Accident and health in- 
surance to me is of gre atest importance 
because it insures the income that pays 
the premiums of all other lines. Automo- 
bile policyholders offer the greatest ave- 
nue to more and more accident and 
health satisfied policyholders. 

I attribute whatever success I may 
have in the insurance field to the intelli- 
gent fulfillment of policy promises, the 
sound financial stability, and the helpful, 
cooperative priceless ingredient of my 
company for many years: the Preferred 
Accident, 





SAFE DRIVER PLAN AIDS SALES 

Featuring the advantages of the Safe 
Driver Reward Plan in newspaper ad- 
vertising and preceding his personal 


calls with direct mail solicitation, 
Thomas Pensato, Maryland casualty 
agent in Canton, Ohio, recently suc- 


ceeded in selling nine policies from the 
field of seventeen prospects. 
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3. Personal delivery of all policies 
with a premium of $10 or $15 is well 
worth the time and trouble. 

4. Don’t wait till the last minute to 
deliver your renewal policy. 

5. From time to time retain an effi- 
ciency expert to analyse your own firm 
in an effort to locate and eliminate at 
least some of the lost motion in an 
average working day. 

For able, energetic, well-trained men 
of outstanding character and integrity 
who are willing to work hard, the field 
of insurance holds unlimited possibilities. 








Averell Broughton 
(Continued from Page 11) 


goes into the job itself. The results 
must in turn be worked over with the 
survey organization in order that a 
proper interpretation may be made of 
the results, It is not unfair to the sur- 
vey organizations to say that they have 
frequently done a splendid job in their 
scientific sampling and tabulation of re- 
sults only to have it wasted because the 
full significance of the results was never 
properly developed by executives in th« 
specialized field which they served. 

Allow me to suggest therefore that 
modern type scientific sampling might 
well have profitable possibilities for pro 
duction and planning in the casualty and 
surety field if properly utilized. 
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“Don’t Talk Over Their Heads’ Says 
W. T. Harper in Auto Ins. Sales Talk 
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